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Articte I—THE DARWINIAN THEORY OF THE 
ORIGIN OF SPECIES. 


Tae whole range of natural science presents no more inter- 
esting question than that of the origin of the various forms of 
life which have flourished in different regions and at different 
periods. The generally received opinion is, that each species 
of organism is the result of a special exertion of creative power. 
The opposition to this view presents itself in the theories of 
Spontaneous Generation and Transmutation of Species. Of 
these theories, the former teaches that exceedingly simple or- 
ganic forms are produced from dead matter by virtue of cer- 
tain laws or forves inherent in matter. The latter theory 
teaches that by natural processes of variation one specific type 
may give rise to another, and thus the great variety of organ- 
ized existences may have been derived from one or few original 
forms. The latter theory alone comes strictly within the pro- 
vince of this Article, as Darwin and some of the ablest of his 
followers unhesitatingly reject the doctrine of spontaneous 
generation ; yet the two views are so naturally associated as 
constituting together a complete naturalistic theory of the ori- 
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gin of life, and are thas in common adopted or rejected by so 
large a number of thinkers, that a discussion of the one 
question cannot be considered complete without some allu- 
sion to the other. Especially is this the case in view of Pro. 
fessor H. J. Clark’s recent attempt to deduce the transmutation 
of species as a corollary of spontaneous generation, considering 
the latter view as proved by the experiments of Professor 
Wyman. The result of these experiments is regarded by their 
distinguished author as only equivocal. And, when we con- 
sider how contrary to universal experience is the alleged fact, 
how in all the history of biological science numberless supposed 
instances of spontaneous generation have disappeared one by 
one before more accurate investigation, how numerous and 
important are the grounds of uncertainty in regard to the ex- 
periments in question, we cannot accept a doctrine resting on 
so shadowy a foundation. But, even admitting spontaneous 
generation, transmutation by no means follows as a logical in- 
ference. The two theories naturally suggest each other, but 
such suggestion is very far from scientific proof. Clark’s argu- 
ment for transmutation involves, then, the twofold fallacy of 
an illogical conclusion from a false premise. 

As the question of permanence or mutability is involved in 
the very definition of a species, it will be proper here to con- 
sider some of the definitions which have been given. The 
orthodox view is embodied in the words of Linnzeus: “ Species 
tot sunt, quot diversas formas ab initio produxit Infinitum 
Ens; que forms, secundum generationis inditas leges, pro- 
duxere plures, at sibi semper similes.”* A species has been 
defined as a group of individuals descended from a common 
pair. In order to avoid a disputed question, this definition 
may be modified as follows: a group of individuals presenting 
no structural or physiological differences incompatible with 
possible community of descent. The metaphysical idea which 
underlies this physical conception is expressed by Professor 
Dana as “a specific amount or condition of concentered force 
defined in the act or law of creation.” +: This definition prac 





* Phil. Bot., 99, 157. 
+ “Thoughts on Species.” Am. Jour. Sci, [2], Vol. xxiv., p. 306. 
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tically coincides with the preceding, for Dana finds in the 
phenomena of hybridism the criterion of specific identity or 
diversity.* Radically in opposition to these views, the Trans- 
mutationists maintain that a species is but a convenient cate- 
gory under which to group all individuals presenting a certain 
degree of similarity in structure and physiological relations. 
On this view species differ from varieties on the one hand, and 
from genera on the other, only in degree. Varieties are, ac- 
cording to Darwin, “incipient species,” and may become true 
species—that is, may by further variation develop a character 
so different from that of the parent species as to be worthy of 
aseparate name and place in our systematic arrangements. 
In like manner species may be developed into genera, genera 
into families, &c. The position of Agassiz on this question is 
peculiar. In common with the Transmutationists, he denies 
that species have any other objective reality than groups of 
higher degree. In common with the orthodox party, he main- 
tains the permanence of specific types. 

The doctrine of the transmutation of species has been brought 
forward at various times by various authors, Its most promi- 
nent advocates before the time of Darwin had been Lamarck 
and the anonymous author of the “ Vestiges of Creation.” 
While these and other authors have agreed on the general 
principle of the origin of species by descent with modification, 
they have assigned different causes for the extreme variation 
required by this theory. Lamarck “ attributed something to 
the direct action of the physical conditions of life, something 
to the crossing of already existing forms, and much to use and 
disuse, that is, to the effects of habit. He likewise believed in 
law of progressive development.” + The author of the “ Ves- 
tiges” founded on embryological facts and fictions an hypothe- 
sis still more fanciful. But these and all other forms of the 
development theory, except that proposed by Darwin, have 
been thoroughly exploded, and are of interest now only asa 
part of the history of science. But the question has been 





* “Thoughts on Species.” Am. Jour. Sci., [2], Vol. xxiv., p. 309. 
+ Darwin on “Origin of Species,” p. xiv. (References to this work are in all 
cases to the fourth English edition). 
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placed in an entirely different light by the publication of Mr. 
Darwin’s work “ On the Origin of Species by means of Natural 
Selection, or the Preservation of Favored Races in the Struggle 
for Life.” No book that has appeared during the present cen- 
tury, has aroused more of earnest discussion, or done more to 
stimulate scientific investigation. Whether its views prove 
true or false, the originality of the whole conception, the im- 
mense learning which is brought to bear upon the argument, 
the boldness with which every difficulty is encountered, the 
mingled candor and ingenuity with which objections are an- 
swered, will make this work the crowning glory of one already 
eminent in scientific investigation. 

A brief analysis of the Darwinian theory should here be 
given. The effects of variation under domestication are first 
discussed, showing what effects man has produced by means of 
selective breeding, that selection being in some cases methodi- 
cal, in others unconscious. It is then shown that variation 
occurs to some extent under nature, though its causes and laws 
are little understood, and that all variations tend more or less 
strongly to be inherited. From the high geometrical ratio in 
which all organic beings tend to increase, it follows that many 
more individuals are produced than can possibly survive. 
Hence every individual is exposed to what Darwin very fitly 
styles the “ struggle for life””—a struggle which, consciously or 
unconsciously, is going on continually with rivals, enemies, 
and the forces of inorganic nature. If, then, any variation 
gives to the individual any advantage in the struggle for life, as, 
for instance, by enabling him more readily to secure his proper 
food, or to escape his natural enemies, that individual would 
be more likely to survive than his less fortunately constituted 
brethren. He would thus be naturally selected to propagate 
his kind; and, in the ordinary course of inheritance, his pect- 
liarities would tend to be transmitted to his descendants. Snue- 
cessive variations in any desirable direction would thus be ac- 
cumulated. As the same species might be exposed to differ- 
ent conditions in different portions of its range, this process of 
variation and natural selection might take various directions, 
producing divergence of character. As the improved forms 
would come into competition with the parent forms, the result 
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would generally be the extinction of the latter. Thus indi- 
vidual variations might give rise to well-marked varieties, and 
varieties might be further differentiated into species. How far 
the theory may be carried Darwin is a little uncertain. Posi- 
tive that each of the great branches of the organic kingdoms is 
composed of the modified descendants of a common ancestor, 
he believes “that animals have descended from at most only 
four or five progenitors, and plants from an equal or lesser 
number.” * But he is inclined to go further, and it does not 
seem to him incredible “that from some such low and inter- 
mediate form [as the spores of alge], both animals and plants 
may have been developed ; and, if we admit this, we must ad- 
mit that all the organic beings which have ever lived on this 
earth may have descended from some one primordial form.” ¢ 
It is much to be regretted that the discussion of this question 
has often assumed a character rather theological than scientific. 
The pulpit and the religious press have generally been far more 
ready to denounce the Darwinian theory as materialistic and 
atheistic, than to consider the scientific evidences on which it 
rests. Although no one who has at heart the highest welfare 
of humanity can speak otherwise than with respect of apy 
honest effort to support the cause of Christianity, we must pro- 
test against the course which theological writerson Darwinism 
have usually taken. Science must be free to investigate any 
subject in nature, and to form any theory which the facts may 
warrant. It is the spirit of the Inquisition which aeeks to terrify 
the student of science by the cry of heresy. The age has passed 
when such attempts could be successful. Alas, that such at- 
tempts should still be made! The course of these theologians 
is as prejudicial to the interests of religion, as it is contrary to 
the spirit of science. It is no service to a good cause to teach 
men that the truth of Christianity is dependent on the decision 
of a still doubtful question in science. The whole history of 
philosophy,—the shameful retreat of the church from point to 
point, after each vain endeavor to check the progress of science, 
—the noble minds who after each scientific discovery have been 
led to reject the faith which its recognized expounders had 
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* “Origin of Species,” p. 570. + Ibid., p. 571. 
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founded on scientific error—driven into infidelity, not by the 
supposed infidel tendencies of science, but by the folly of 
Christian teachers—ought long ago to have taught the lesson 
which the church seems still so slow to learn. For the sake of 
religion as well as science, let scientific questiuns be discussed 
and settled on purely scientific grounds. Theology may then 
use the results of scientific research, to illustrate and enforce 
the truths of religion. 

The great strength of the Darwinian theory, as of any theory 
of development, lies in its coincidence with the general spirit 
and tendency of science. It is the aim of science to narrow 
the domain of the supernatural, by bringing all phenomena 
within the scope of natural laws and secondary causes. The 
savage sees a special miracle in every unusual phenomenon— 
the earthquake, the volcanic eruption, the eclipse. The man 
of science discusses the laws of volcanic phenomena, and cal- 
culates the periodicity of eclipses. Things which seem most 
irregular and capricious—the course of the winds, the arrange- 
ment of foliage, the forms of continents, the position of moun- 
tains, plains, lakes, and deserts—are seen to be determined by 
lawe as changeless as those which fix the orbits of the planets. 
This tendency of science is sometimes condemned as atheistical, 
but it is perfectly consistent with the purest theism. For God 
works in nature no less than in the supernatural. The differ- 
ence which we recognize between the two, is merely subjec- 
tive. Any effect of divine power which can be embraced in 
the formulas of science, we call natural; those which cannot 
be thus formulated, we call supernatural or miraculous. As 
every chain of secondary causes must have a beginning in the 
fiat of the First Cause, there must be a limit at which the 
natural passes into the supernatural. At this point science 
must terminate. But this limit is to be determined by scientific 
investigation, not prescribed by philosophic dogmatism. Science 
has repeatedly passed the supposed boundaries of possible dis- 
covery. Whether, in any particular direction, the real limit 
of scientific progress is already reached, or infinitely remote, 
no one can a priori determine. But the latter must always be 
assumed till the former is proved. Thus, in the case before us, 
it may be that we shall be compelled to admit half a million 
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distinct miracles to account for the phenomena of organic na- 
ture, but it is clearly the duty of science to seek for some other 
explanation. 

This tendency of science is well illustrated in the almost 
universal acceptance of the nebular theory, with which the 
Darwinian hypothesis has many points of analogy. The his- 
tory of the former controversy furnishes a sort of judicial pre- 
cedent to aid our decision in the latter. We must notice, how- 
ever, one point in which the analogy between the two theories 
strikingly fails. If the nebular theory is true for a single sys- 
tem or for a single orb, it is equally true for the whole uni- 
verse. The extension of its application involves no new diffi- 
culties. Darwinism, on the contrary, is beset at each step 
with continually accumulating difficulty. That Darwin has 
assigned a sufficient cause for the production of varieties, will 
hardly be doubted. Whether he can account in the same way 
for the origin of species, is a debatable question. And, as we 
apply the theory to the production successively of genera, 
families, orders, classes, sub-kingdoms, and kingdoms, the diffi- 
culties under which it labors are enormously increased. 

Before passing from these general views to a more special 
examination of the evidence, it is necessary to settle precisely 
what must be proved in order to entitle the hypothesis in ques- 
tion to our acceptance. It is often said that the burden of 
proof must devolve upon the new theory, and many people 
seem to imagine that a new theory requires for its support a 
kind and degree of evidence entirely different from that which 
would suffice in the case of an old theory. This spirit of con- 
servatism, while it is exceedingly useful in practical matters, 
should have little weight in purely theoretical investigations. 
The truth of a doctrine depends not on its age: novelty is no 
synonym for error, or even for improbability. It is commonly 
said that it will be time to believe in Darwinism when we see 
an ape turning into a man; and even so able a thinker as 
Agassiz has condescended to argue in a manner somewhat 
similar. But historical proof is not to be required in hypo- 
thetical reasoning. The questions by which an hypothesis is 
to be tried, are these :—Is the cause assigned for the phenomena 
avera causa? Is it competent to produce in kind and degree 
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the effects required? Oan the phenomena be accounted for as 
well by any other hypothesis ? 

That the principle of Natural Selection really exists in na- 
ture, and has been largely efficient in the production of varieties 
and geographical races, none can doubt. The third question 
is as easily answered as the first. The only alternative is the 
admission of half a million of miracles, and in science the super- 
natural is to be admitted only when all naturalistic hypotheses 
fail. The theory, then, must stand or fall in accordance with 
the answer which may be given to the second question. Is 
natural selection competent to produce in kind and degree the 
actual phenomena of organic existence? If the facts are pre- 
cisely and only such as this principle would account for, we 
must fully adopt the theory. If some phenomena exist which 
the principle does not perfectly account for, or some phenomena 
are unknown which according to the theory we should expect 
to find, we must receive it with doubt and suspicion. If we 
find any class of phenomena positively contrary to the theory, 
the theory must be rejected. 

How, then, do the results which would follow from the prin- 
ciple of natural selection, correspond with the actual phenomena 
of organic life? If species had been derived in the way Dar- 
win supposes, we should expect to find life commencing with 
simple forms, and gradually advancing to the most complex in 
organization and the highest in rank. Paleontology presents 
just such a progress from Eozoon to man. Yet we shouid sup- 
pose that this progress would not be in a linear series, but in 
divergent lines, involving sometimes partial retrogradation. 
The facts agree also with this conclusion. We should suppose 
that many early forms would have been comprehensive types, 
combining more or less the characters of groups subsequently 
to be differentiated. Trilobites, ganoids, sigillarids, labyrintho- 
donts, and cycads are but a few of the many examples which 
might be adduced. We should suppose that, if in any geologi- 
cal period a peculiar type of organisms became from any cause 
localized in any region, the fauna of the same region in the 
succeeding period would exhibit somewhat of the same type. 
Australian marsupials and South American edentates are 
marked cases in confirmation of this conclusion. In groups of 
organisms, more or less nearly related, we might expect often 
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to find homology of structure preserved in organs appro- 
priated to very different uses. Comparative anatomy 
abounds in examples of this law. We might expect that 
species would in many cases exhibit useless rudiments 
of organs which in some related species had been weil de- 
veloped and useful. This also is confirmed by fact. We 
might conjecture that the embryonic or larval forms of 
species would often exhibit resemblances to lower or more 
ancient forms. The coincidences of this sort between embry- 
ological development, geological succession, and. systematic 
rank are numerous and striking. As the processes of variation 
and extinction by which species and more comprehensive 
groups are supposed to be produced are very gradual, it would 
necessarily follow that the boundaries of such groups would 
often be exceedingly indefinite. Very significant in this 
connection are the not infrequent cases in which equally com- 
petent authorities hold opposite views in regard to the value of 
supposed species, or the naturalness of groups of higher grade. 
These are a few examples of the alleged coincidences between 
the theoretical resalts of natural selection and the actual phe- 
nomena of organic nature. 

The main position of the Darwinians, in its most general 
statement, is, that the morphological, teleological, chronologi- 
cal, and geographical relations of all organic beings are pre- 
cisely what might have resulted from such a course of varia- 
tion as is supposed. 

It is to be remarked, however, that these relations are also 
precisely what might have resulted from special creation. 
Admitting for the present that nothing in organic nature is in- 
consistent with the hypothesis of development, it is certain 
that there is nothing inconsistent with the hypothesis of direct 
creation by a wise and benevolent Deity ;—a Deity working 
out designs infinite and perfect through the medium of finite 
and imperfect matter; securing by wondrous adaptations the 
greatest good of the greatest number, though at cost of what 
may seem partial evil ;—a God in whose image man was made, 
and with whose thoughts human-like in their very infinity man 
can hold communion ;—animated by an infinite love of beauty 
and of unity in variety (a love whose finite counterpart in man 
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makes the poet and the philosopher), and inscribing every- 
where in nature the story of his superhuman and yet human 
thought and love ;—the God of the moral as well as of the 
natural world, looking forward and upward ever in the history 
of creation through the material to the spiritual,—through the 
mineral, the plant, and the animal to the being in whom his 
own nature might be embodied ; and, through all its wondrous 
changes, inorganic and organic, preparing earth to be the 
school in which his children should be trained for heaven. 
This would seem sufficiently obvious; yet, as the fact has been 
sometimes overlooked, and sometimes expressly denied by the 
Darwinians, it may be worth while to consider it more at 
length. 

That the teleological relations of organisms—their adapta- 
tions, often wondrously complex, to each other and to the in- 
organic conditions of life—are consistent with the hypothesis 
of independent creation, it would seem madness to deny. Yet 
the Darwinians have in some cases ventured to do this. Mr. 
A. R. Wallace presented to the British Association, in 1866, a 
statement of some observations on Lepiduptera. “The Heli- 
conids, a group of butterflies with a powerful odor, such as to 
cause birds to avoid eating them, were simulated by the females 
of another group, which had no smell, and might otherwise 
fall ready victims to birds. By their great resemblance to the 
obnoxious butterflies, the scentless females were enabled to 
escape pursuit and deposit their eggs. Mr. Wallace conceived 
that this case was a crucial test of the truth of the Darwinian 
doctrine. Professor Huxley cautioned Mr. Wallace against 
considering this as a decisive case. It was explained quite as 
completely by the teleological doctrine of the late Dr. Paley. 
Mr. Herbert Spencer thought he could show that the case 
described by Mr. Wallace could not be satisfactorily explained 
by Dr. Paley’s teaching. He understood Mr. Wallace that 
the imitation was not complete, and varied in different in- 
dividuals. This incompleteness was not to be explained, were 
we to assume that the one butterfly was made in imitation of 
the other by the Creator; but it was readily accounted for by 
the law of evolution.” * This argument certainly requires no 





* “ Ann. Sci. Dis.,” 1866-7, p. 310. 
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refutation. It is an instructive example of the absurdity into 
which a fantastic and speculative mind may fall. Even Dar- 
win seems inclined to consider the alleged imperfection or un- 
fitness of certain adjustments and contrivances in nature as in- 
compatible with direct creation.* It may well be questioned 
whether, with our imperfect’ knowledge (and no one has had 
occasion to affirm the imperfection of human knowledge more 
constantly than Darwin himself), we have any right to affirm 
that anything in mature is imperfect. It may be a truer, as 
well as a morecheerful faith, which would acknowledge 


“ All discord harmony not understood, 
All partial evil universal good.” 


But, admitting that the supposed imperfections are real, it 
would be a legitimate argumentum ad hominem, since Darwin 
avyows himself a theist, to inquire whether he supposes the 
Deity to have been ignorant of the consequences of the laws 
which he established, or not to be responsible for the indirect 
results of his action. In one instance Darwin’s zeal for his 
theory seems to have led him into something like a blunder. 
He attempts to explain that arrangement of the organs which 
requires our food to pass over the orifice of the trachea, on the 
supposition of descent from some form of vertebrate whose res- 
piration was aquatic, and which might therefore indulge 
its appetite without constant peril of strangulation.t The 
fact that all fishes, save the Lepidosiren and one or two 
other anomalous forms, have the ductus pneumaticus on the 
dorsal side of the sesophagus, wonld seem rather opposed to 
this ingenious explanation. The cases which Darwin has ad- 
duced of animals whose habits apparently do not correspond 
with their structure, seem at least equivocal in their bearings 
on the question. They certainly do not indicate that structure 
is as plastic as the transmutation theory supposes. 
_ It may well be questioned, whether, in his efforts to show 
that no teleological explanations can account for the geographi- 
eal distribution of various forms, Darwin has not underrated 





* “ Origin of Species,” pp. 242, 290, 557. 
+ Ibid., p. 222. 
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the important considerations of climate and physical conditions 
of life. But, for our present purpose, it is sufficient to remark 
that creative intelligence could and would adapt the different 
organisms of a fauna and flora to each other, as well as to the 
inorganic conditions of life. And, perhaps, on the supposition 
of independent creation, we can discern in the Creator’s design 
of exhibiting organic types under all possible variety, a reason 
for the great differences in the fauna and flora of regions essen- 
tially alike in physical conditions. No more marked examples 
of this sort can be found than the mammalian faunas of South 
America and Australia. But the peculiarly microsthenic 
character of these groups renders such isolation a necessary 
condition of their existence. Higher and more vigorous forms 
seem readily to supplant the indigenous Edentates and Marsu- 
pials. Darwin lays great stress on the presence of bats in 
islands where no other indigenous mammalia are found. This 
fact has a bearing on the Darwinian theory only on the sup- 
position that these bats are, as Darwin claims, of peculiar 
species. On this point the following remark of Lyell is espe- 
cially interesting, since the great geologist supposes himself 
to be defending the theory of his friend:—* As to peculiar 
species, and even genera, of bats in islands, we are perhaps too 
little acquainted at present with all the species and genera of 
the neighboring continents to be able to affirm, with any de- 
gree of confidence, that the forms supposed to be peculiar do 
not exist elsewhere,—those of the Canaries in Africa, for ex- 
ample. But what is still more important, we must bear in 
mind how many species and genera of post-pliocene mammalia 
have everywhere become extinct by causes independent of man. 
It is always possible, therefore, that some types of Cheiroptera, 
originally derived from the main land, have survived in islands, 
although they have gradually died out on the continents from 
whence they came; so that it would be rash to infer that there 
has been time for the creation, whether by variation or other 
agency, of new species or genera in the islands in question.”* 
In geological succession, as in geographical distribution, 
Darwin underrates the effect of physical conditions. He tells 





* “ Antiq. of Man,” p. 447. 
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us “that if under a nearly similar climate the eocene inhabit- 
ants of the world could be put into competition with our exist- 
ing inhabitants, the former would be beaten and exterminated, 
as would a secondary fauna by an eocene, and a palozoic 
fauna by a secondary fauna.” * That would doubtless be true, 
if the ideal climate of the experiment were the climate of the 
world to-day. Otherwise nothing could be more false. What 
chance would mammalia and birds have of surviving in the 
carbon-loaded atmosphere of the periods preceding the car- 
boniferous? This great law of the “ Relation of the history of 
life to the physical history of the globe,” + so completely ig- 
nored by Darwin, renders geological succession intelligible on 
the theory of independent creations. 

Nor can we regard the facts of morphology and embry- 
ology,—the unity in variety pervading nature,—identity 
of structure joined with diversity of use, and vice versa, 
—even the existence of rudimentary organs—as mean- 
ingless on the hypothesis of special creation. Not idle 
words are those which Agassiz and other philosophical 
naturalists have written of the plan of creation. Meet 
it seems that everywhere in nature—in the least things, as in 
the greatest—unity of plan should proclaim the unity of the 
Oreator, and boundless diversity in execution declare the in- 
finity of his provident skill. There are mysteries in nature ; 
but if there were no mysteries—if finite man had completely 
grasped the plan of an infinite God in creation,—it would be 
more than mystery. There is a purpose in these mysteries. If 
the plan of creation looked “ever towards man and a spiritual 
end,” ¢ then the mysteries of nature may have been in part 
designed for man’s mental training. In seeking to resolve 
these nebule, his vision was to be made telescopic. To some 
this notion may seem puerile, but not to those who realize the 
dignity of man’s place in creation. 

It is not surprising that Darwin’s theory should seem to ex- 
plain some things which on the orthodox theory are mysterious. 
Searcely any theory could be proposed which would not afford 





* “Origin of Species,” p. 402. 
+ Dana’s “ Manual of Geology,” p. 600. 
t Ibid., p. 602. 
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a plausible explanation of something. Yet many of the facts 
which Darwin declares inexplicable save on his theory, are 
equaily explicable on the common view. This has been shown 
to be the case in regard to the general laws of morphology and 
teleology, geographical distribution, and geological succession. 
It may be well to examine one or two more of the special 
facts in regard to which the same unfounded claim is made. 
“Wide-ranging, much diffused, and common species vary 
most ;” * but the obvious reasons which are given for this fact, 
are entirely independent of any theory on the origin of species. 
It is universally admitted that varieties are produced by means 
of secondary causes. Again, “Species of the larger genera in 
each country vary more frequently than the species of the 
smaller genera.”+ But the reason assigned for this fact is 
equally independent of the theory of transmutation: “ For the 
mere fact of many species of the same genus inhabiting any 
country, shows that there is something in the organic or inor- 
ganic conditions of that country favorable to the genus; and, 
consequently, we might have expected to have found in the 
larger genera, or those including many species, a large propor- 
tional number of dominant species.” And it has been pre- 
viously shown that dominant species generally vary most.§ 
With what propriety, then, can it be immediately affirmed 
that, “if we look at each species as a special act of creation, 
there is no apparent reason why more varieties should occur 
in a group having many species, than in one having few?” | 
“ Species very closely allied to other species apparently have 
restricted ranges.” { This would seem very reasonable on the 
theory of direct creation, for the slight differences between 
nearly allied species would adapt them to regions in which the 
conditions of life were but slightly different, and an area of no 
very great extent might thus furnish in its different parts a 
home for several such species. Yet Darwin remarks on this 
and similar facts that “these analogies are utterly inexplicable 
if each species has been independently created.” ** 
“Another alleged fact of which Darwin “can see no explana- 





* Darwin's “ Origin of Species,” p. 61. + Ibid., p. 63. 
t Ibid., p. 68. § Ibid., p. 62. | Ibid., p. 64. 
| Ibid., p. 68. ** Tbid., p. 68. 
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tion” “on the view that each species has been independ- 
ently created,”* is that “a part developed in any species 
in an extraordinary degree or manner, in comparison with 
the same part in allied species, tends to be highly varia- 
ble.” + According to that author’s statement, there seems 
to be room for doubt whether this is true as a general law; 
but, admitting that it is true, we can see no special diffi- 
culty in the case. These extraordinary developments may 
be almost monstrous developments of parts possessing slight 
physiological importance, such as often constitute secondary 
sexual characters. In this case their slight physiological im- 
portance is a sufficient reason why they should have been left 
variable. In cases where the parts thus extraordinarily de- 
veloped are of high physiological importance, there is evidently 
an adaptation to extraordinary and exceptional conditions of 
life; and, as such conditions are not likely to be very constant, 
a considerable degree of variability would seem very desirable 
for the species. 

The last of these points which we shall notice, though others 
might be discussed if space would permit, or if the subject de- 
manded further illustration, is, that “specific characters are 
more variable than generic.” { The teleological explanation 
usually given is, that generic characters relate to things of 
greater physiological importance than specific. Darwin main- 
tains that this explanation is sometimes inapplicable; and 
cites the case of the color of flowers, which is sometimes a 
generic character, and sometimes only specific. It might be 
answered that we are not sufficiently acquainted with the 
complex relations of organisms to each other, and to the physi- 
eal conditions ef life, to determine a priori what peculiari- 
ties are of vital importance to the individual, and hence to 
the species.§ But the very fact that a character is generic 
proves its high importance, and this on the theory of transmu- 
tation as well as on that of independent creation. For natural 
selection could not establish a character, and maintain it nearly 
constant through the countless generations during which gen- 
eric forms survive, unless that character was itself of vital im- 





* Darwin’s “ Origin of Species,” p. 179. 
+ Ibid., p. 177. ¢ Ibid, p. 182. § Ibid., p. 96. 
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portance, or by unknown laws correlated with other characters 
of vital importance; and, for our present purpose, these two 
cases may be considered as identical. 

From the facts and arguments thus far considered, it would 
appear that the phenomena of organic nature are equally well 
accounted for on the theories of transmutation and special crea- 
tion ; but that, in the absence of other evidence, the theory of 
transmutation should be preferred, as being naturalistic, while 
the other is supernaturalistic. There are, however, important 
facts in nature which, it is claimed, are contrary to the Dar. 
winian theory. It remains for us, then, to examine the objec- 
tions to Darwinism. 

The most obvious objection is that which is drawn from the 
general permanence of known species within the period of hu- 

.man history. Varieties have indeed sprung up under domes- 
tication, but in these cases the animale or plants have been 
placed under conditions very different from those which exist 
in nature, and the breeds or races thus produced seem gradu- 
ally to lose their peculiarities when removed from artificial 
conditions. Among wild species variations occur; but these 
seem oscillatory, rather than progressive, and introduce no 
change in the specific type. The descriptions of our best known 
species given by the most ancient naturalists are as applicable 
now asthen. The figures of animals which have come down 
to us among the fragments of ancient art, are sufficiently accu- 
rate representations of the species with which we are most 
familiar to-day. And the strength of this argument is greatly 
increased by the fact that some of our present species can be 
traced back geologically to a period long preceding the com- 
mencement of recorded history. »In the coral reefs of Florida, 
Agassiz has shown that the same species living now were living, 
at the lowest possible estimate, more than 70,000 years ago.* 
The deposits of the Champlain epoch carry back the present 
mollusean fauna of the northeastern coast of America, almost 
without change, to an antiquity which it is difficult even ap- 
proximately to estimate in years. We have ourselves had the op- 





* “Methods of Study in Nat. Hist.,” p. 190. 
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portunity of examining with considerable care a very good col- 
lection of these fossils from the Leda clays and Saxicava sands 
of several localities in Maine and British America. Even man 
himself may trace back his history to the period of Elephas 
primogenius and Rhinoceros tichorhinus, and find in the skulls 
of Engis and the Neanderthal evidence of the existence of races 
not essentially different from those which still survive.* Such 
facts as these constitute an argument of some force against the 
theory, but are by no means conclusive. The period of re- 
corded history is too short to be appreciable in the progress of 
organized nature. And the mere fact of certain species re- 
maining essentially permanent for immense periods proves 
nothing decisively, for the Darwinian theory involves no rapid 
or constant change in specific types. On the contrary, Dar- 
win expressly says that “natural selection always acts very 
slowly, generally at only long intervals of time, and generaliy 
on only a very few of the inhabitants of the same region at the 
same time.” + Again, “The periods during which species 
have been undergoing modification, though very long as meas- 
ured by years, have probably been short in comparison with 
the periods during which these same species remained without 
undergoing any change.” ¢ 

Another objection is closely connected with the one already 
considered. If species had arisen by variation, ought we not 
to find an indefinite number of gradational forms between 
them? There are indeed some cases in which the boundaries 
of species are doubtful; there are some forms whose specific 
character is admitted and denied by perhaps equally com- 
petent authority. -But, setting aside those species which have 
been described from an inadequate number of specimens, or by 
incompetent or careless writers, the limits of the vast majority 
of species are exceedingly well defined. Each species is sur- 
rounded by a chasm, not always wide, but no less impassable, 
bridged by no gradational forms. And there are broader gaps 
separating genera, families, and groups of higher degree. The 





* Huxley’s “ Evidence Man’s Place in Nat.,” c. 8. Lyell, “Antiq. of Man,” o. 5. 
+ Darwin, “Origin of Species,” p. 122. 
t Ibid, p. 359. 
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answer of the Darwinians is, that, as the forms developed by 
natural selection come into competition with the less improved, 
the latter must inevitably become extinct. Hence we might 
expect that the transition from one existing form to another 
would be oftener by a saltus than by imperceptible gradations, 

Bat this extinction of less favored forms is not precisely 
simultaneous with the development of improved forms, and is 
a gradual process which may be in progress during long 
periods. Hence it would appear that in the older groups the 
extinction should have been more complete, so that species, 
genera, and other divisions recognized in systems of classifica- 
tion would be bounded by broad lines of demarcation. On the 
other hand, it would seem that groups more recently intro- 
duced ought to present more difficulty to the systematist, the 
gradational forms connecting species, genera, &c., not having all 
become extinct. We have not been able to make a thorough com- 
parison in this respect, and can present no positive conclusions. 
Yet it is our impression that the result of such a comparison 
would be unfavorable to the Darwinian theory, the groups 
more recently introduced generally admitting of more exact 
definition and classification than those which have come down 
from more ancient time. A few examples may be given. In 
the vegetable kingdom, “as a general rule, the varying species 
are relatively most numerous in these classes, orders, and 
genera which are the simplest in structure ;”* yet the endogens 
and angiospermous exogens are of far more recent introdue- 
tion than the more lowly organized thallogens and acrogens. 
Among animals, fresh-water mollusks have been noticed as a 
remarkably variable group; yet all the principal genera— 
Melania, Paludina, Limnwa, Physa, Planorbis, Unio, Cyclas, 
Oyrena—appeared in the Jurassic, while the large majority of 
present genera of marine gasteropods and lamellibranchiates 
are unknown till the tertiary.t No class has been more per- 
plexing to systematists than that of worms, yet there were 
worms in the Potsdam. Maioid crabs are a remarkably con- 





* Hooker's “Introductory Essay to Flora of Tasmania.” Am. Journal of 
Science, [2], xxix. 6. 
+ Woodward's “ Manual of Mollusca.” 
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stant group, yet they were unknown even in the tertiary.* 
Among insects, the hymenoptera are far more constant than the 
orthoptera and neuroptera ; yet the former are unknown till the 
Jurassic, while the latter are at least as old as the Carboniferous. 

The classification of cold-blooded vertebrates is much more 
difficult than that of the warm-blooded, yet the former are 
far more ancient. The only two classes of vertebrates which 
are not separated by a very broad line of demarcation, are 
fishes and reptiles, the dispute on the affinities of Lepidosiren 
being scarcely ended ; yet these two classes have come down 
respectively from the Silurian and Devonian. Especially 
striking in this view is the chasm between man and the apes, 
since the quadrumana date qnly from the tertiary, and man 
seems to have been the last work ‘of creation. Here, if any- 
where, we should expect to find a series of closely gradational 
forms. But this comparison, though made with all possible 
care and thoroughness, would yield but uncertain results ; for, 
where gradational forms appear between different groups, it 
would often be impossible to determine whether they are rem- 
nants of preéxistent forms, or results of incipient processes of 
variation. And it is doubtless a general truth that low forms 
are more variable than those highly organized—a law which is 
sufficiently explicable independently of any theory in regard 
to their origin. 

Geology blends these two objections into one, and gives to 
them a vastly increased force. “ Rarity, as geology tells us, is 
the precursor to extinction.” Sosays Darwin.t This is true 
toa certain extent in regard to more comprehensive groups, 
but not in regard to species. On the contrary, species gen- 
erally disappear suddenly. The individuals of each species are 
as common in the uppermost bed in which they occur, as in 
the lowest, or any intermediate bed.t This distinction is 
noticed by Prof. Dana. The extermination of species he 
attributes to local catastrophes, such as oscillations of level, 
“while the extinction of tribes or higher groups may have 





* Dana’s “ Manual of Geology,” p. 514. 
+ Darwin’s “Origin of Species,” p. 123... 
t Agassiz’s “Contrib. Nat. Hist. U.S.” Vol. III, p. 91. 
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been a consequence of secular changes in the condition of the 
climate, atmosphere, or water.”* But species are not only un- 
diminished in nambers as we approach the boundary of their 
geological range. They are unchanged in character. And 
when, in the superjacent stratum, we meet with a new species, 
the transition is not by imperceptible gradations, but by a 
saltus. 

Moreover, not only species, but whole groups have suddenly 
appeared : e. g. Teleosteans in the Cretaceous. In like man- 
ner three great sub-kingdoms seem to have flashed into exist- 
ence in the lower silurian, no animals save Protozoa having 
been known before. Besides the partial extinctions which 
mark every transition from one,stratum to another, there are 
two points in geological history at which the extinction appears 
to have been universal. The Mesozoic and the Cenozoic age 
commence each with a fauna composed entirely of new species 
and largely of new genera. 

Such facts as these seem almost fatal to the theory of transmn- 
tation, but Darwin’s answer is far more satisfactory than would 
seem possible. He justly affirms the geological record to be far 
less perfect than geologists have usually claimed, though perhaps 
he somewhat exaggerates its imperfection. Fossiliferous deposits 
of considerable thickness can be formed only where the sea-bot- 
tom is subsiding at a rate nearly equal to that of the deposition of 
sediment. This has been by no means the constant condition 
of our continental areas. For oscillations of level have been 
continual; and, on the whole, the continental areas have been 
elevated by the subsidence of the oceanic basins. Strata, 
which have emerged from the water at any time, would have 
been subjected to immense degradation ; while below a mod- 
erate depth no fossiliferous strata of any consequence could 
form. Probably in those localities where the series of fossil- 
iferous strata is most complete, Jess than half of the time past 
has left any legible records in the rocks. These gaps in the 
record in different localities can be partly filled up by mutual 
intercalation, but for this purpose how small a portion of the 
earth’s crust has been with any degree of thoroughness ex- 





* Dana’s “ Manual of Geology,” p. 601. 
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plored! and how much must ever remain inaccessible! Not 
only have there been vast periods in which no rocks now 
accessible were formed ; many of the strata which exist, are ill 
adapted for the preservation of fossils, and consequently are 
almost barren. Of all the myriads of living creatures that 
have constituted earth’s teeming population in the successive 
geological periods, what an infinitesimal remnant has been 
preserved! No wonder that we cannot discern the former 
continuity of the chain of organic life, when so many of its 
links have rusted away, and so many others are concealed be- 
neath ocean waves or mountain masses. As to how far this 
reasoning removes the objections which we have cited, differ- 
ent minds will form different opinions. A theory which is 
forced thus to slink into the darkest corners of uncertainty, 
must be regarded with considerable suspicion. Yet these ob- 
jections are not conclusive; and opposed to them is the great 
a priori plausibility of a naturalistic theory in distinction from 
@ supernaturalistic. Were there no other objections than 
these, the theory of Darwin would seem entitled to a some- 
what hesitating provisional adoption. The nebular theory 
might still be received, though all the nebule were resolved 
into stars. 

But, though the non-existence of gradational forms between 
existing or extinct species constitutes no conclusive argument 
against the theory of transmutation, the case would be quite 
different if types should be found exhibiting plans of structure 
radically distinct, so that gradational forms between them 
would be impossible or inconceivable. 

Theoretically, natural selection might make any amount of 
change in.degree. Nascent organs might be developed to any 
extent. Organs now largely developed might be reduced to 
rudiments; but no new plan of structure could be established. 
Strict relations of homology would bind together all organ- 
isms, however changed in external form or teleological adapta- 
tions. On the contrary, we find in the animal kingdom (dis- 
regarding for the present the Protozoa) four distinct plans of 
structure. The lowest of these, the Radiate, is hypotypic ; its 
characteristic feature, the radiating arrangement of homolo- 
gous parts around a vertical axis belonging more properly to 
the vegetable than to the animal type. The Molluscan 
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is the simplest of typical animal plans, being simply a vis- 
ceral sack, without radiation or articulation. The Articn- 
lates and Vertebrates, in the repetition of homologous ele- 
ments along a longitudinal axis, exhibit more clearly the 
antero-posterior polarity which is the essential feature of the 
normal animal type. But in the Articulates these homologous 
elements are normally a series of rings, enclosing in a single 
cavity the viscera and nervous system, the latter being on the 
ventral side of the alimentary canal. In the Vertebrates each 
of the homologous elements consists of a double arch, the 
upper or dorsal inclosing the nervous system, while the lower 
or ventral incloses the viscera. These different types are en- 
tirely distinct from each other in their general structure and in 
the single elements of which they are composed. The sphero- 
mere of the Radiate, the sack of the Mollusk, the arthromere 
of the Articulate, and the vertebra of the Vertebrate can have 
with each other no homology. All homologies are limited by 
the boundaries of these sub-kingdoms. And these groups are 
as radically distinct in embryological development as in the 
structure of the adult. We must, then, conclude that a 
direct genetic connection between any two of these groups is 
impossible. 

But some would seek to trace such a connection between the 
Protozoa and each of these four sub-kingdoms respectively. 
The Protozoa may be considered as “ systemless,”* and in the 
lowest of them scarcely any specialization of parts is manifest. 
It might be argued that in these every part is virtually homol- 
ogous with every other, so that the process of specialization 
might take a direction towards either of the systems of struc- 
ture indifferently. The question would then arise, “how 
could the first steps in advancement or in the differentiation 
and specialization of parts have been taken ?” 

Darwin modestly declines to answer, declaring that, “as we 
have no facts to guide us, all speculation on the subject is use- 
less.” He consoles us, however, by the precious information 
that Mr. Herbert Spencer would probably offer the following 
lacid and satisfactory explanation :—‘‘ Homologous units of any 
order become differentiated in proportion as their relations to 





* Dana’s “ Manual of Geology,” p. 748. 
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incident forces become different.”* Some minds may be so 
obtuse as not to comprehend the application of this splendid 
dictum, or so skeptical as to see in Darwin’s confession of ina- 
bility to answer the question a radical and conclusive objec- 
tion to his theory.t 

But, passing this question, and admitting that in some way 
a transition might be effected from systemless Protozoa to low 
forms of Radiates, Mollusks, and Articulates, we have still the 
world-wide chasm between the Protozoan and the Fish to be 
bridged simply by imagination or by faith. Some naturalists 
have discovered in the Protozoa resemblances to the three 
lower specialized types, and have classified them accordingly 
as Actinozooids, Malacozooids, and Entomozooids ;t but no 
one has discovered in any of the Protozoa any approximation 
to the vertebrate type. This gap is rendered yet more vast by 
the consideration that the earliest known fishes are not hypo- 
typic, but even hypertypic, exhibiting some characters of 
higher classes, These first ganoids and selachians bear a testi- 
mony in favor of special creation, which, in the present state 
of science, no facts contradict, and no argument can set aside. 

And it is not merely one isolated instance of special crea- 
tion which is thus established. The admission of a plurality 
of distinct creations, to which we are thus forced, breaks down 
that universal analogy on which, more than on any matters of 
fact, the Darwinian theory depends. In the claim that all life, 
or even all animal life, is one by lineal descent from a common 
ancestor, there is much philosophic plausibility ; but, if a plu- 
rality of original forms must be admitted, it makes little differ- 
ence how many of them are supposed. 

Natural selection can originate no new function. Admit- 
ting that variation may advance a function already existing to 





* Darwin’s “ Origin of Species,” p. 145. 

+ One of Lyell’s two great objections to the theory of Lamarck was, “ that he 
had failed to adduce a single instance of the initiation of a new organ in any 
species of animal or plant ;” the other being the sterility of hybrids. “ Antiq 
of Man,” p. 392. It would have been interesting if Lyell had informed us why 
the same arguments are not equally good against the Darwinian as against the 
Lamarckian theory. 

t Dana’s “ Manual of Geology,” p. 748. 
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any degree whatever, or localize in some special organ a func- 
tion previously exerted by the whole organism indifferently, 
or obliterate by disuse a function no longer useful, yet the 
origination of a new function can only be ascribed to direct 
creation. 

If, then, all animals are descended from a common ancestor, 
no function can exist which did not exist in the simple forms 
with which life is supposed to have commenced. But is this 
true? In the complex chemistry by which food is elaborated 
into all the varied structures which compose a highly organized 
animal body,—in the production of the secretions, venomous 
or otherwise, which are peculiar to certain species or groups,— 
in the electricity of certain fishes, and the phosphorescence of 
certain insects,—in the subtle mysteries of viviparous re- 
production,—in the mammalian habit of nourishing their young, 
—in special sensation executed by organs of such complica- 
tion as the eye and ear in the higher animals or in man,— 
is there no function which is not possessed by beings whose 
bodies are but sarcode, whose blood is scarcely more than sea- 
water, whose eggs form no germinal vescicle, and whose 
highest manifestation of life consists in enveloping in their 
gelatinous mass some smaller infusoria with which chance may 
bring them into contact ? 

But, passing this question, it is to be noticed that the same 
principle must hold good in regard to mental faculties. Not 
that thought is merely a function of the bodily organism. No 
notion could be more false or more pernicious. Weare taught 
that in another state of existence the human mind, though dis- 
embodied, is to exercise its faculties in greater perfection than 
at present. Some philosophers have even conjectured with 
some degree of plausibility that for brutes, also, there may be 
some sort of an immortality. Yet it is no less true that in 
this state of existence mental action, whether in brute or man, 
is conditioned on physical organization. The mind of Newton 
would have manifested nothing above idiocy, had his nervous 
system been constituted in a manner slightly different. 

Considering mental action as thus conditioned on physical 
organization, it appears that variation and natural selection 
can develop to any extent a faculty which already exists, but 
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can originate no new faculty. Hence, if all animals have 
been developed from some simple form, even man can have no 
faculties which did not exist in that original simple form. In 
the mental qualities which make the glory of the poet, the 
philosopher, or the saint, we see only the further development 
of those powers which exist, in a somewhat rudimentary con- 
dition, not merely in gorilla and chimpanzee, but in Ameeba 
and Eozoon. Probably this doctrine will find few adherents, 
but it seems a legitimate corollary of the Darwinian theory. 
But the theory is as incompetent to explain the instincts of 
brutes as the higher intelligence of man. It is often difficult 
to draw the line between instinct and true intelligence, since 
the two are so frequently blended. Some of the higher animals 
exhibit marks of reason, while man acts sometimes from in- 
stinct. A creature is said to be guided by instinct when it per- 
forms any act, whether simple or complex, independently of 
experience or instruction, and without understanding the pur- 
pose which that act is to serve. It is evident that a new in- 
stinct is in the strictest sense « new faculty. One instinct 
cannot be developed into another. The intelligence which in 
the child builds a cob-house, may, in the man, build a cathe- 
dral. But the instinct which in the wasp makes cells of paper, 
is entirely distinct from that which in the bee makes cells of 
wax. Hence, natural selection can never account for the 
origination of a new instinct Darwin’s chapter on instinct is 
wonderful for its ingenuity, but it is far from being satisfactory. 
To show that several species have instincts somewhat similar, 
isa very different thing from showing that any one of these in- 
stincts might be derived by inheritance from a species which 
had no such instinct. In the consideration of exceedingly 
complex instincts, such as are exhibited by the hive-bee and by 
slave-making ants, and the comparison of the somewhat similar 
instincts existing in allied species, there is danger of being led 
by an appearance of gradation to overlook those cases in which 
gradation is impossible. In this view, the most simple in- 
stincts are the most difficult of explanation on the Darwinian 
theory. Darwin has attempted to show that the instinct 
which makes the rude wax-cells of the humble-bee, might be 
developed into the instinct which forms the perfect cells of the 
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hive-bee.* The real difficulty in the case would have been 
more nearly met, if he had told us how the humble-bee in- 
herited its coarse and clumsy instinct from an insect which 
made no wax-cells at all. One or two examples of simple in- 
stincts will further illustrate the point. How could natural 
selection teach an insect to provide for the larve of whose ex- 
istence it could have no knowledge, by laying its eggs in the 
midst of food suited for its larvew, though entirely different 
from that used by the perfect insect? How could natural 
selection teach the mammalian infant the use of the maternal 
mammee? How could natural selection originate the sexual in 
stinct, when the primal monad had become so far differentiated 
as to give rise to animals with separated sexes? 

Darwin lays great stress,on the fact that instinets vary some- 
what, especially under domestication. On the theory of inde 
pendent creation, this would be but one of the many illustra- 
tions of variability within limits—a universal law in organic 
and in inorganic nature.t 

The psychological argument is somewhat uncertain, since we 
ean have no accurate knowledge of the mental conditions of 
brutes, or of the relation between mental action and nervous 
organization even in man ; yet it cannot be doubted that the con- 
siderations above presented afford a very strong presumption 
against the Darwinian theory. 

The most decisive argument against the doctrine of Trans- 
mutation, is that which is drawn from the phenomena of 
Hybridism. It appears to be a general law that, within the 
same species, a union between individuals, as diverse as possi- 
ble, is most favorable to fertility. Darwin is inclined to be- 
lieve that even self-impregnating hermaphrodites require at least 
an occasional cross to keep up the vigor of the species. It is 
“the almost universal belief of breeders, that with animals and 
plants a cross between different varieties, or between individu- 
als of the same variety, but of another strain, gives vigor and 
fertility to the offspring; and, on the other hand, that close 
interbreeding diminishes vigor and fertility.”~ In plants, pre- 





* Darwin's “Origin of Species,” p. 269. 
+ Dana’s “ Thoughts on Species.” 
t Darwin's “ Origin of Species,” p. 109. 
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potency seems to furnish a readily applicable criterion of the 
relative vigor and fertility of various crosses. That pollen of 
different varieties is prepotent over that of the same variety, 
is well shown by an experiment performed by Darwin.* Ont 
of two hundred and thirty-three seedling cabbages, from plants 
of different varieties growing near each other, one hundred 
and fifty-five were mongrelized, and even some of the re- 
mainder were not perfectly true to their kind. It is claimed 
that in some exceptional cases varieties are infertile when 
crossed, but certainly the general tendency is towards increased 
fertility. The general law is, without doubt, correctly stated 
by Huxley as follows: “The members of a species which are 
most unlike have the greatest tendency to pair, and are the 
most fertile.”+ When different species are crossed, the result 
is directly the contrary. In most cases the result is no issue 
whatever. And in all cases the hybrid offspring are incapa- 
ble of permanent fertilization inter se. The Darwinians deny 
that this sterility is quite universal; and, in default of any 
accepted criterion of specific identity or diversity, there is no 
means of proving that it isso. Nor is that a matter of any 
great importance. That there is a general tendency towards a 
sterility more or less nearly complete, none can deny or ques- 
tion. Here, then, we have the law that divergence of char- 
acter, within the limits of a specific type, tends to increase fer- 
tility, but beyond this limit tends as surely to diminish fertility 
or to produce absolute sterility. 

In the face of these facts, is it not absurd to claim that 
varieties and species differ only in degree? Are we not forced 
to the conclusion that there is between them a radical differ- 
ence in nature and in origin? 

The facts of geographical distribution have somewhat of a 
bearing on our subject, though yielding no positive conclusions 
on either side. The very wide and interrupted range of many 
genera is a serious objection to the Darwinian theory. On the 
theory of special creation, the existence of closely allied or 
representative species in regions widely distant and separated 





* Darwin's “ Origin of Species,” p, 112. 
¢ “ Address before Brit. Ass.” Ann. Sci, Dis., 1866-7, p. 310. 
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by impassable barriers, presents no difficulty, as they seem 
manifestly designed to fill quite similar places in the polity of 
these different regions. But the attempt to account for their 
existence and distribution by descent from a common ancestor 
and migration from a common center, is beset with appar- 
ently insuperable difficulties. Darwin’s great resource is the 
supposition of a universal glacial period. It may be ques- 
tioned whether the facts thus far observed prove anything 
more than local giacial periods, which may or may not have 
been contemporaneous. But admitting such a glacial period 
as Darwin supposes, the case is hardly improved. The idea of 
tropical species surviving a reduction of climate which enabled 
temperate species to migrate across the equator,* is by no 
means easy to be received. Dr. Hooker seeks to remove the 
difficulty by the following hypothesis :—* It remains, then, to 
examine whether the relations of land and sea may not have 
been such as that a certain meridian may have retained a 
tropical temperature near the equator, and thus have pre- 
served the tropical forms. Such conditions might perhaps be 
attained by supposing two large masses of land at either pole, 
which should contract and join towards the equator, forming 
one meridional continent, while one equatorial mass of land 
should be placed at the opposite meridian. If the former con- 
tinent were traversed by a meridional chain of mountains, and 
so disposed that the polar oceanic currents should sweep 
towards the equator for many degrees along both its shores, its 
equatorial climate would be throughout far more temperate 
than that of the opposite equatorial mass of land, whose 
climate would be tropical, insular, and humid.”+ No point in 
the whole discussion is more noticeable than the more than 
glacial coolness with which certain writers elevate or submerge 
continents in any part of the globe and at any time that may 
be convenient for their theories. As a sufficient refutation of 
al) such hypotheses, stands the grand geological fact that ‘“ the 
continents and oceans had their general outline or form defined 
in earliest time.”t Our present continents have not been sub- 





* Darwin's “ Origen of Species,” p. 449. 
+ “Flora of Tasmania.” Am. Journ. Sci., [2], xxix. 24. 
t Dana’s “ Manual of Geolegy,” p. 732. 
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merged beneath oceanic depths, nor have continental lands 
if existed in place of our present oceans, since the beginning of 
the Silurian. Another example of this passion for the crea- 


ss tion of imaginary continents will be noticed presently. 

. We have already referred to the argument in favor of the 
e Darwinian theory drawn from the succession of similar forms 
. in the same area. The theory meets a corresponding difficulty 
g in the fact that sometimes the fauna or flora of one region at 
6 one geological period finds its nearest allies in a subsequent 
d period in some distant region. Such a case is found in the 
if marked analogy between the miocene flora of Central Europe 
d and the existing flora of Eastern America. But the continent- 
° builders are ready for the emergency. Professors Unger and 
- Heer conjure up from the ocean “ die versunkene Insel Atlan- 
" tis,” by way of which the European flora might have emi- 
- grated to America. Fitting is the name which their island 
5 bears, redolent with the dreamy odors of an age when fancy 
> was blossoming in luxuriance, and the seed of science had 
“ scarcely begun to germinate. 

2, This examination of the Darwinian theory, though too long 
g for the patience of the reader, has been too brief to develop 
d fully the important points of the argument. We have seen 
7 that the theory accounts for many of the phenomena of organic 
d nature, and that it has in its favor the antecedent probability 
p which belongs to a naturalistic theory in distinction from a 
“ supernaturalistic. On the other hand, we have seen that it 
- encounters many difficulties, that there are many phenomena 
- which it is not competent satisfactorily to explain, and that 
2 two important facts—the limitation of homologies and the 
2 sterility of hybrids—are directly contrary to it. 

- In accordance with the rules laid down at the commence- 
; ment of this discussion, it must therefore be rejected as incon- 
if sistent with the present teachings of science. What new facts 
. further investigation may bring to light, or what new relations 
d old facts may be made to assume, time alone can show. Yet 


it does not seem likely that the aspect of the question will 
be materially changed. What new theories further thought 
may devise, none can foretell ; yet it would be difficult to con- 
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ceive of a theory of development which should combine more 
elements of strength than that which we have considered. 
The objections to the Darwinian theory are objections to the 
theory of development in general. The only alternative is the 
doctrine of special creation. We may expect, then, that after 
all possible modifications of the transmutation theory have 
been tested, the philosophic world will acknowledge the pro- 
phetic wisdom of Prof. Dana’s “ Thoughts on Species” —that 
clearest and fullest statement of the great law of permanence 
of specific type tempered by variability within limits—the law 
which, changeless as the great Lawgiver, extends through all 
time and all space, binding in the unity of plan all nature, in- 
organic and organic. 

The rejection of the doctrines of spontaneous generation and 
transmutation of species will thus bring us to a purely super- 
naturalistic theory of organic nature. Life is not a property 
or a modification of matter. It is a direct creation by Omnip- 
otence. Here, then, will be found one of those limits of scien. 
tific discovery, which, as we have seen, must bound our pro- 
gress in every direction, though we cannot even conjecture 
their situation till we have actually reached, and vainly endea- 
vored to pass them. For the origin of life in its myriad forms 
no secondary cause can be assigned. Its effects may be dis- 
cerned in their correlation with the laws of matter, but the 
creative act which originated it must remain an inscrutable 
mystery. Matter in every form may pass under the micro- 
scope or into the crucible, but the principle of life will forever 
elude our observation. We can seize it with no forceps, we 
can view it with no lenses, we can dissect it with no needle- 
points, we can analyze it with no re-agents. It is above and 
beyond matter—the pure, ethereal inspiration of that Spirit 
which of old “moved upon the face of the waters.” Lite, 
whether vegetating in the protophyte or culminating in the 
power and glory of human thought, is a sacred thing—the 
grandest sacrament of nature’s universal worship ; and Science, 
in the presence of its solemn mysteries, will stand with bowed 
head and moveless wings like the cherubim above the ark of 
God. 
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Such will probably be the result of the controversy on the 
most important question now agitating the scientific world. 
Yet we have used the future tense designedly, for we believe the 
time has not yet come when the question can be authoritatively 
and finally decided. On a subject so complex, and so imper- 
fectly studied in many of its bearings, we must be content to 
hold and teach provisionally those views which seem to us the 
nearest approximation to the truth, ready to abandon to-mor- 
row every article of the creed we advocate to-day, leaving per- 
haps to future generations to confirm or to contradict our 
teachings, and cheerfully accepting as our mission the task of 
opening, through the gloom of uncertainty, or it may be 
through the deeper darkness of error, a path for our successors 
to the perfect truth. 

We have examined the question not as theologians, but as 
students of science; yet it would seem scarcely fitting to leave 
the subject withéut some reference to its theological bearings. 
To what extent is the almost universal abhorrence felt by evan- 
gelical theologians for the Darwinian theory, a reasonable 
feeling ¢ 

The adoption of a naturalistic theory of organic nature would 
materially weaken one of the arguments of natural theology. 
Eternal existence in some forin has been almost universally 
admitted, the only alternative—the notion of an uncaused be- 
ginning—being absurd. Hence the older atheists maintained 
the eternity of the present cosmos. The rise and progress of 
geological science necessitated a modification of this view. 
The only atheistic theory which can now be plausibly main- 
tained is that matter and its laws are eternal, and that each 
successive condition of the universe, or of any of its parts, is 
but a natural development of the condition immediately pre- 
ceding. This of course involves the doctrines of spontaneous 
generation and transmutation of species. Deny these or either 
of these, and the atheist is driven to the absurdity of supposing 


- an uncaused beginning. The orthodox theory in science writes 


the name of God on every organic structure so plainly that 
even the fool can scarcely fail to read it. We shonld be un- 
willing to have that inscription erased. Yet it should be re- 
marked that the effect of the Darwinian theory would be 
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merely negative. It would somewhat obscure nature’s re- 
cord of the existence of God, but it would write no word of 
contradiction. The theory is perfectly consistent with theism; 
the worst that can be said of it, in this connection, is that it is 
perfectly consistent with atheism also. The argument for the 
existence of God from design in nature, as well as that drawn 
from man’s moral consciousness, would of course remain intact. 
The Christian Darwinian would say the question is not whether, 
but Aow God made animals and plants. 

But to many minds there appears to be a positive contradic- 
tion between Darwinism and Revelation. With that propriety 
can man be said to have been created in the image of God, if 
he is only a more highly developed protozoan? With what 
propriety indeed can he be said to have been created at all, if 
he is the natural offspring of some other creature? The 
Christian Darwinian might answer that it is not necessary to 
consider the human soul as a development ; that the theory re- 
lates only to man’s physical nature, which allies him with the 
lower animals; and that the godlike soul was supernaturally 
created, when a body worthy to be its home had been naturally 
developed. The acceptance of the Darwinian theory would of 
course necessitate the adoption of a modified view of inspira- 
tion, or of a loosely allegorical mode of interpretation, at 
least as regards the early portion of Genesis. A change so 
radical, suddenly, effected would affect the church with a pain- 
ful feeling of general insecurity. A change of base in the 
midst of the conflict is always hazardous, though sometimes 
necessary. Yet we are far from believing that any permanently 
disastrous consequences would ensue. 

And, while science holds in abeyance her final devision of 
the question, let the Church lift herself above the notion that 
the Christian faith is dependent on the issue. Christianity is 
founded in the necessity of man’s moral nature, and its strongest 
evidences are above the reach of scientific questioning. Let 
the lesson of the past be heeded. As one theory after another, 
supposed to be inseparably connected with Christianity, has 
been swept away, Christianity has but risen from the shock 
stronger and purer. We may wait, then, without fear the 
issue of the scientific controversies of to-day. The foundations 
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of our faith will remain unshaken in the future as in the past, 
whether the sun revolves around the earth, or the earth around 
the sun,—whether the universe was created by fiats, or moulded 
by the gradual operation of secondary causes,—whether the 
duration of man’s existence be six thousand, or sixty thousand 
years,—whether all nations were “ made of one blood” in a 
literal, or only in a spiritual or metaphorical sense,—whether 
“God formed man of the dust of the ground” immediately, or 
through a process of secondary causation. 
VOL. XXVI. 41 
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Artictz II—CONFESSIONS OF A HIGH-CHURCHMAN. 


Bryan Maurice, or The Seeker. By Rev. Wavrer Mrrcuet. 
Philadelphia: Lippincott. 12mo. 


Tuis is a volume of Episcopalian polemics under the form of 
a novel. It makes “the epic plunge” at once im medias 
res, with a discussion on the Pentatench, and winds up with 
a wedding, and red fire, and “ the solemn cares of a Missionary 
Bishopric,” with a handsome Gothic church and parsonage for 
the back scene. The story is entirely subordinate to the theo- 
logical intent of the author, and serves mainly as a setting for 
his brilliants of controversial divinity ; so that the book takes 
place in literature with a class of school-books once in vogue, 
such as “Conversations on Chemistry between a Mother and 
three Daughters,” or “Uncle Peter’s Talks upon English 
Grammar with his Little Friends,” in which it was conceived 
that the driest studies might be capable of a certain dramatic 
fascination ; or rather with that large and still growing class 
of popular discussions, the latest representative of which we 
see advertised under the title “ Dialogues on Ritualism between 
a Layman and his Rector,” and the advantage of which is that 
therein the ill-favored opponent of the writer’s pet doctrines 
can be made, in spite of himself, to defend sentiments which 
he would abhor, with weak arguments which he would despise, 
and then be overwhelmed with sudden and quick-witted re- 
joinders which the author had dreamed of for a week, wishing 
that sume one would only say such foolish things, that he 
might seize his chance to make such bright replies. This sort 
of controversy is conceived to have many of the advantages of 
actual tug-of-war, with none of its perils. The intellectual 
satisfaction of it to the writer, if not quite like 
“the joy which warriors feel 
In foemen worthy of their steel,” 
may at least be likened to the martial glory of a sham-fight at 
a militia training; or to the excitement of the combat in a 
Punch-and-Judy show, when the left-hand puppet is so hor- 
ribly banged with that terrible club by the right-hand puppet; 
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or to the fierce joys of the gaming-table, as realized by the 
Marchioness in ‘ The Old Curiosity Shop,” when she played 
at cribbage over her orange-peel-and-water in the solitude of 
Sampson Brass’s back-kitchen, and kept tally for the right 
hand against the left. 

Of course, then, it would not be fair to criticise “ Bryan 
Maurice” asa novel, Not but that there are points of inter- 
est about it in this aspect. We regard the adventure which is 
the hinge of the story as one of the boldest strokes of the pen 
in recent fiction. The two lovers go down on the same plank 
in the wreck of the Arctic, paddle off in different directions 
under water, and come up, one in Nantucket and one in Hali- 
fax, never to hear of each other again until they are both 
whistled up by the call-boy in time for the wedding-scene in 
the last act. There is nothing quite equal to this, we think, 
either in Scott or in Bulwer. 

And yet it would be equally unreasonable to criticise the 
book as an argument. There 7s a serious, though unsuccess- 
ful, purpose of argument in it; a number of the old stock de- 
fenses of the high church faction in the Episcopal Church are 
neatly stated, and several fair hits, together with some foul 
ones, are made at his antagonists; but, as a general thing, the 
writer “ fights as one that beateth the air,” when he strikes 
out against the communion of Christian believers outside of 
his sect, in consequence of his ignorance of their relative 
position and views. 

But “ Bryan Maurice” has, nevertheless, a certain ponder- 
able and measurable value, of a sort which its author, perhaps, 
did not think of in the first rapture of publication. It is worth 
something as Confessions. For the book is, plainly enongh, 
autobiographical. The scenes of it, described with pre- 
Raphaelite minuteness, when not openly named, are recog- 
nized, and meant to be recognized, as the places of the writer’s 
residence; and at Boston and Cambridge, at Norowam, which 
is Stamford, and at the Cranmer Divinity School, Broadwater, 
which is the Berkeley Divinity School, Middletown, Connecti- 
cut, the writer takes the portraits of various acquaintances in 
public and in private stations, which he designates by the most 
transparent pseudonyms, and hangs out along his pages for the 
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public entertainment. His style of art is literal rather than 
imaginative, and his pictures often depend for recognition, 
rather on strongly marked peculiarities in the cut of the 
whiskers, or the curl of the hair, or on the names or official 
titles written up under them, than on any lively delineation of 
gharacter. But the most marked trait of his style is the con- 
stancy with which his portraits are flattered up towards his 
highest ideal of manly and womanly beauty just in proportion 
as the sitter coincides with him in his theological position. 
For this, as well as for some other reasons, we are inclined to 
class his efforts at character-painting among his acquaintances 
in successive dwelling-places, with the works, not so much of 
the painters and sculptors, as of those humbler “artists,” 
whose studios trundle upon wheels from village to village as 
the exigencies of business demand. Good likenesses are pro- 
mised, and satisfaction guaranteed, only to those who come 
within the narrow range and focns of his camera. If none but 
Episcopalians of the right grade are portrayed to the last hair 
with a noble distinctness,—if Congregationalists are blurred 
into phantoms, and Unitarians distorted into monsters, is it his 
fault, quotha, that they would stay in their absurd positions, 
instead of coming up upon his platform and inserting their 
heads between the prongs of his standard of orthodoxy ? 

It is an incidental disadvantage of the author’s free-and-easy 
method of dealing with the persons of his various acqaintances, 
that it necessarily brings his own personality strongly into 
view. Ifa late student at Cambridge College and Middletown 
Theological School, and convert from Unitarianism to the 
Episcopal Church, leads his hero in the character of a Uni- 
tarian “seeker” of the Episcopalian ministry, through his own 
old haunts and experiences, with free comments on his old in- 
structors and neighbors from the author’s point of view, it is 
all very well to call him “ Bryan Maurice,” or Childe Harold, 
if he choose, but it will be impossible thereby to avert the 
universal inference that the book is an Apologia pro Vita Sua, 
and that the paragon with the romantic name and history is a 
more or less idealized “ portrait of the author.” 

It is this consideration to which Mr. Mitchell owes his title 
to the honor of a special Article in the Wew Englander. We 
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would not unduly disparage the value of his opinions and ar- 
guments. But his testimony concerning himself, the repre- 
sentative of a class, especially when it is given unconsciously, 
and most of all when it inclines against the witness and his 
sect or set, is of more importance still. Let us glance, then, 
at the story of Bryan Maurice. 

He is introduced as a recent graduate of Harvard College, a 
Unitarian, twenty-three years old, making the grand tou. 
On the way to Rome he falls in with Gardiner, an Episcopa- 
lian minister of magnificent personal appearance, with “ white 
and very handsome hands,” and “high and ample forehead,” 
and to him he opens some of his skeptical difficulties. At 
Rome, he is present at the death-bed of a college classmate, 
when Gardiner administers the Lord’s Supper. Maurice looks 
on, never before having seen this ordinance, as much interested 
as an intelligent Pagan might have been in the absolute novelty 
of it. He discovers, to his amazement, the indications of there 
having been an ancient Christian church in Rome, and is be- 
coming interested in Gardiner’s explanations of the facts in a 
“Protestant Episcopalian ” sense, when he is drawn insidiously 
into an ambuscade, through a mysterious letter, by that dreadful, 
though somewhat familiar character, the “ Jesuit in disguise.” 
Snatched by Gardiner from this Scylla, he steers easily clear 
of the Charybdis of the American chapel, where he finds 
incompatible contradictions in the preaching, on successive 
Sundays, of Christian ministers of different denominations. 
Just at this juncture he meets, under interesting circumstances, 
with an altogether bewitching little Quakeress turned Episco- 
palian, from Philadelphia, who goes through and through his 
affections by the insidious but irresistible process of asking his 
advice and guidance, at their first meeting, on a question of 
duty concerning her baptism. He goes to church with her at 
the English chapel, where he is deeply impressed (of all things 
in the world!) with the solemnity of the Commination Ser- 
vice! and when, after church, in answer to his declaration, 
“but I am not an Episcopalian,” she looks up with her lovely 
eyes, and says, “ You will be; nothing else will satisfy you; 
something tells me that you will”—the reader with half an 
eye, discerns that it is all up with poor Maurice, and that 
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“fate and metaphysical aid” will do the business for him by 
the time he gets to the last chapter. On the homeward trip, 
he has the charming creature for a fellow-passenger aboard the 
«* Mystic” (Arctic), and when the unhappy steamer is about 
going down after a collision, she has a fresh presentiment, and 
assures him that “ something tells her” that he will come out 
right after all. 

When the hero finds himself ashore, safe and thankful, he 
goes with earnest and serious purposes to Cambridge Divinity 
School, to prepare for the Unitarian ministry. He finds the 
institution swamped with skepticism and utter infidelity; and 
all his classmates (excepting one, who ultimately turns Episco- 
palian) are men without faith, earnestness, or common honesty, 
and some of then without decent morality. Nevertheless, his 
hopes of a Church of the Future, and the wily managing of 
politic old foxes of the Unitarian clergy, keep him for the pre- 
sent, and he goes to Norowam, filled with nameless longings 
for valid ordination, and yet resolved to take charge of the 
Universalist Church in that village. Here he becomes a fel- 
low boarder at the hotel with the young Episcopalian minister, 
Rev. Alfred Winthrop, and the Rev. Augustine Ralston, pas- 
tor of the Congregational Church. The former was 


“Evidently young, quite young. His hair, quite long and with something of 
a wave, was very fine and silken, and brushed back from his brow. It fell round 
the smooth oval of a face whose perfect features, in their almost womanish per- 
fection, had a marked likeness to that beautiful ideal which the Italian painters 
have chosen for St. John the Divine. ‘He sung church-music with a voice 
evidently of high culture and great natural sweetness.’” 


The representative Congregationalist, however unable to 
stand in comparison with this Adonis, is nevertheless remark- 
able among Mr. Maurice’s non-Episcopalian acquaintances for 
possessing some redeeming quelities. He was “a keen, wary, 
yet genial man, very fond of ert, with an uncultivated indis- 
criminate fondness,”—“ well, but diffusely read,—extraordi- 
narily independent in his views, and loving to air them in con- 
troversy ;”—yet “not quarrelsome, far from it ;—gentlemanly, 
kindly, and thoroughly even-tempered.” Per contra, he had 
those dark, insidious traits, that insincerity of opinion, and 
that feline craftiness with a selfish view to personal or sectarian 
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aggrandizement, which seem to Mr. Mitchell’s generous obser- 
vation to be the characteristic traits of the ministers of Christ 
in Congregational churches. He had “grown up in a school 
which regards all opinions rather as the foils with which you 
show your skill in fence, than as the sword with which one 
fights for life and death.” ‘He was an honest and Christian 
man in his way, but had been educated into a morality in re- 
ligious politics not unworthy of Liguori. It is the result of 
that utter absorption of religion into a pure technicality and 
formalism, which is the proper sequence of an attempt at a 
bodiless spirituality. This is the cardinal mischief of New 
England Puritanism.” 

Under the winning influence of the saintly example of Win- 
throp, who is a model of religious devotedness to his work, 
and under the influence of a large number of fascinating and 
delightful girls, who are represented as holding the key to good 
society in Norowam, and as using it with asingle view to the in- 
terests of the Episcopal denomination, and who have a singular 
habit of “reading his very soul” by moonlight, and saying to 
him in portentous tones, “ Something tells me, Mr. Maurice, 
that you will yet kneel at that altar ”—it is no wonder that 
the young man at last succumbs to the force of circumstances. 
Gardiner comes in opportunely at the last of these oracular 
utterances, clinches his resolutions with a few common-place 
arguments, a hundred times refuted, and the upshot of the 
story is that Maurice is off for Broadwater in a twinkling, to 
get his theology rectified and his ordination “ validated.” 
Once more he has a turn of hesitation, but at the opportune 
moment another lovely woman appears upon the scene, ex- 
claiming, ““O, Mr. Maurice, do! I am sure you ought. I 
know you will never feel contented till you do ;”—this last 
argument settles him, and “he takes the morning train for 
Broadwater.” The pretty Quakeress miraculously reappears to 
him, at the chancel of a love of a stone church in Philadel- 
phia, all stone, outside and in, and they are married and live 
ina love of a parsonage built for Maurice by one of those very 
Norowam girls who used to assure him that “ something told 
them ” he would preach in a gown and bands before he died. 
And as for the only decent man among his Cambridge theo- 
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logical classmates, he comes out at the same result by way of 
the Roman Catholic church, and goes slap into a first-class city 
parish, with a first-rate chance for “the solemn cares—the 
dread responsibilities of a Missionary Bishopric.” With which 
climax the book concludes. 

We need not speak particularly of the subordinate char. 
acters; they may be briefly described as follows :— 

Sundry Episcopalian ministers, all of the very finest personal 
appearance, sweet voices, superior intellectual and spiritual 
qualities, and costumes regardless of expense. 

Several Episcopalian laymen, also of noble appearance and 
superior virtue. 

Chorus of Episcopalian young ladies, all of remarkable per- 
sonal beauty, the very highest fashion, and the sweetest piety, 
devoted to good works, Easter lilies, and altar-cloths, and to 
young non-Episcopalian ministers in an interesting state of 
mind. 

Certain ministers of other denominations, all of them self- 
seekers, without religious sincerity or earnestness, nor any 
personal beauty, nor voices, nor fine clothes, worth men- 
tioning. 

A number of young ladies, not Episcopalians, commonly 
not of good social position nor good looks, and with serious 
blemishes of character. 

“ Citizens generally,” male and female, outside of the Epis- 
copal church, mostly illiterate, and of the grade of “ trades- 
people.” 

Jesuits (in disguise). 


To come to the main points of instruction in Mr. Mitchell’s 
express or implied confessions, we note: 

I. How ignorant a Boston-bred and Harvard-graduated man 
may be probably supposed to be, of everything outside of the 
Unitarian sect in Massachusetts. 

Mr. Mitchell, who is an accepted contributor to the Atlantic, 
and by no means to be reckoned an uncultivated man, repre- 
sents his double, an accomplished young gentleman, with a 
taste for biblical study, at the mature age of twenty-three, 
finishing his education by foreign travel. In the midst of 
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Italy he does not know a word of Italian—a point which is 
confirmed by the fact that the book rarely ventures a quota- 
tion in a foreign tongue without coming to grief with it. He 
is absolutely ignorant of English politics and theology, and 
when “the talk is of Newman, and Gladstone, and Mr. 
Ward, and the Bishop of Exeter, and the Gorham case,” it is 
“ pure Sanscrit to the young New Englander.” He has never 
seen the administration of the Lord’s Supper; submits with- 
out a murmur to be referred to the “original Latin” of the 
New Testament; discovers, after protracted study, that the 
New Testament consists of books of different dates, and after 
a long period of exegetical research at Oambridge, comes, 
much to his surprise, upon the recondite fact that our Lord’s 
ascension did not occur immediately upon his resurrection, but 
forty days afterwards. He hears the Magnificat chanted, and 
on inquiring the source of so fine a lyric, he is quite amazed 
and incredulous at being told that it is in the gospel according 
to Luke. He is driven to his wits’ end in conversation, in 
consequence of not knowing the meaning of the word “ cath- 
olic.” No wonder, then, that knowing so little about what 
concerns his own religion, he should suffer even to the end 
from the most amazing ignorance about other people’s. Hav- 
ing attended high mass at St. Peter’s on Christmas day, he 
thinks “the elevation of the Host was very fine, but what 
meaning is there in it all? What is the Host? I’m sure I 
don’t know.” He doesn’t know what is the ecclesiastical 
meaning of “confirmation.” He is told, as a piece of rare 
and exquisite erudition, that the Athanasian creed is not the 
authentic work of Athanasius. Of course he and the Rev. 
Mr. Mitchell both believe the raw-head-and-bloody-bones rep- 
resentation of Calvinism, and suppose that Christian congre- 
gaticns are taught by Evangelical preachers, that Christ did 
not die for infants or the non-elect, and that one “ will be con- 
verted, if he is to be, when his time comes, and won’t be be- 
fore that for all his trying; and that until that, he can’t make 
things worse or better.” 

Is it possible—Mr. Mitchell assures us that it is, and he 
ought to know—that Unitarian young gentlemen, of the first 
families in Massachusetts, are tumbled out from the nest of 
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their Dura Mater at Cambridge, in such a painfully callow 
and unfledged condition? Are they really undefended, ex- 
cept as they carry about upon their heads the broken egg- 
sheil of early prejudice against orthodoxy as something vulgar, 
from the attacks of the first “ Jesuit in disguise,” who quotes 
at them the New Testament from “the original Latin,” or the 
first Episcopalian who “startles” them with his notions of 
English church history? And are they wont to be dumb- 
foundered, in foreign society, at the commonest words and 
allusions in English literature and politics? Can it be that 
local antipathy to the unabridged and illustrated edition of 
Webster’s Dictionary has led to such results? These are ques- 
tions for Mr. Mitchell to settle with his old instructors and 
college friends; and we acknowledge that, between the two 
parties, there is a very considerable presumption in favor of 
the college. But if we are driven to accept his representa- 
tions as against himself, it does much to clear up the story of 
Bryan Maurice’s conversion to high churchism, and sheds light 
upon the second point of his confessions, to wit : 

II. Into what narrowness of feeling it is possible for a some- 
what intelligent and Christian gentleman to be trained, in the 
High-Church faction of the Episcopal denomination. 

The real argument of “Bryan Maurice,” and we do not 
doubt the sincerity with which it is offered, is, that holiness of 
life, intelligent faith, pastoral fidelity and self-denial, devout 
and imposing worship, gentlemanly culture and female loveli- 
ness, are found in the Episcopal Church, and therefore stand in 
some relation of necessary sequence with Apostolical suc- 
cession. The critical point of Maurice’s conversion is, when, 
being called to the remorseful bedside of a bad man, he finds 
that his Unitarianism gives him nothing to say which can re- 
lieve the conscience and save the sinner. His Episcopalian 
friend is called in, and delivers to the wretched man the 
gospel—with a stiff churchiness of manner, but the same good 
news, nevertheless, of an almighty Saviour, which comforts 
the souls of true believers in every land and age,—and on the 
Saviour thus set forth the sick man trusts, to the saving of his 
soul. Maurice is touched and impressed, as well he may be; 
and at once, with an induction worthy of Mrs. Nickleby’s 
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best moods, he infers that it “must be something in the 
Jeather,”—that it was the “authority” of a “valid ordina- 
tion ” with which the thing was done, which made the main 
difference between himself and his neighbor. And at this 
day, preaching the gospel with great sincerity and fidelity, and 
with good success, we have no doubt that he really believes in 
his heart that he owes that success to the “authority ” of his 
“valid ordination,” and that he is honoring the divinely 
appointed means of the world’s salvation, when he trains him- 
self, and tries to train others, into the belief that that vast 
body of prayerful and self-denying ministers of Jesus Christ, 
which lies outside of his pin-fold, are mere talkers of unfruit- 
ful talk, mere “ technicalists and formalists,” and that the true 
followers of the Saviour are pretty much all Protestant Epis- 
copalians. 

It requires an effort to adjust the vision of ordinary readers 
to a focus at which they can fairly see the microscopic narrow- 
ness of mind and feeling implied in the Mitchell-Maurice 
position. Stating it, we fear lest we shall seem to be carica- 
turing it, or lest it shall be inferred to be not the actual posi- 
tion of the author’s mind, but the position of attack upon 
others into which he rushes, for a moment, in the heat of con- 
troversy. But simply and soberly, it is this: that the usage 

fot worship and the church organization of a portion of the | 
| population of the southern part of one of the islands off the 
| coast of Western Europe, has a divine and exclusive claim to 
| be accepted and followed by the entire population of America! 
The Act of Parliament, commonly known as the “ Book of 
Common Prayer,” is a divine “ pattern given in the mount,” 
and so far as any act of worship deviates from this, it loses in 
beauty, and majesty, and spirituality. The rites of the Roman 
Church he finds to be “ tedious” and “ludicrous ;” and in the 
simplicity of outward form with which the overwhelming 
majority of his fellow-Christians in America earnestly worship 
God, he can see nothing but absurdities on which he may 
practice his cleverish little sarcasms. Even the ritual varia- 
tions and “ beautiful garments” with which some of his breth- 
ren pardonably seek to diversify the endless repetition of their 
“ Dearly-beloved-brethren,” are repudiated by him, and noth- 
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ing is truly impressive but a pied gown, black and white, and 
the Dearly-beloved-brethren straight, three times a day. All 
immigrants to this country, whatever their national and eccle- 
siastical antecedents, become de jwre members of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church, and are bound by its laws and ritual. The 
Moravian must abandon the exquisite litanies of his fathers, 
and the German must forsake the hymns of Luther and of 
Gerhardt, that they may learn the provincial ways of another 
European tribe, and recite the Dearly-beloved-brethren, and 
sing the exhilarating psalms of Nahum Tate, or must suffer 
the pains and penalties of schism. 

This hair’s-breadth narrowness on ritual questions is com- 
mensurate with the writer’s breadth of view on questions of 
theology and practical religion. He sincerely believes that 
true theology on the Trinity, on the origin of evil, and on the 
relation of predestination to responsibility is found alone in 
what he, in common with the infinitesimal sect of a sect, be- 
lieves to be the doctrine of the Anglican church. So, also, he 
thinks that Christian self-sacrifice and beneficence are a pecu- 
lium of episcopally-ordained ministers. Witness the following: 

“There had been more or less of epidemic disease hanging about Norowam. 
A drought in summer had been followed by warm, sultry days, and then bya 
sudden chill with sea fogs and the raw easterly airs. Maurice noticed that 
Winthrop’s handsome face looked very grave as he came to his meals, that he ate 
them hurriedly and was seon off. 

“ Maurice hesitated to ask the cause, but another of the hotel boarders called 
out across the table at dinner, ‘Many sick in the parish, Mr. Winthrop? ‘ Sev- 
eral very sick,’ was the answer. ‘Keeps you pretty busy, eh? The young 
clergyman nodded assent, ‘ What is the matter?” asked Maurice, in a lower tone, 
‘Oh, this horrible dysentery. It is the most treacherous thing we have, worse 
than typhoid, I think—except scarlet fever among the children, there is nothing 
I dread so much.’’ 

“* Well, but do you have to go where it is?’ said Maurice. 

“*Go! why to be sure. I was not speaking of myself, when I said I dreaded 
it,—in fact, I haven't thought of that—it is in the parish that I dread it.” 

“**Why,’ said the other, who had put the first question, ‘won't dysentery 
kill you parsons as quick as it will the rest of us?’ 

“The young man smiled slightly, and then said, ‘The killing is not in the 
account, We have something else to think of. I have not found ever in my 
short experience that men live longest who are most afraid of dying. When! 
first began to go about among the sick, one of the Doctors told me not to suppose 
that anything could kill me—and then half the danger was over. So I have just 
acted on that principle ever since—that is, not to worry about myself at all, 
which comes to the same end.’ 

“ Maurice looked at him with admiration.” pp. 207, 208. 
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We also admire; but are at a loss at which to wonder 
most,—whether at the acquaintance with Christian ministers 
which persuades our author that it is a rare and distinguishing 
virtue among them not to shirk duty in a dysentery season ; or 
at the narrowness of view which convinces him that this most 
moderate allowance of official virtue is an Episcopalian qual- 
ity, which a Presbyterian can scarcely attain unto, and which 
a Unitarian (to use his own words) “feels to be far beyond 
his own mark.” For our part, we can conceive of a minister 
who would run away from his duty in an epidemic as some- 
thing to be despised and kicked out of the profession; but it 
would hardly occur to us, from the ministers we have happened 
to know, to signalize one’s attendance on dysentery patients as 
anything exveptionally heroic, or even “ beyond the mark ” of 
an average Unitarian. 

One cannot refrain from remarking how far more contracted 
and illiberal are the habits of thinking of a High-Ohurchman 
in Mr. Mitchell’s position, than those of an intelligent Roman 
Catholic. Those who have read the Article in the Catholic 
World, which was reviewed in the last Number of the Vew 
Englander, will have marked how much better it is, in point 
of courtesy, of candid effort to appreciate an antagonist’s posi- 
tion, of Christian love and respect towards fellow-disciples of 
Christ, from whom he is sundered, than it would have been 
possible for the author to write when he was still lingering, in 
mid-progress, among the Anglicans. The Romanist makes no 
claim to Catholicity which he does not back up with earnest 
effort, on a scale commensurate with his claims, to subdue the 
entire world, Christian and Pagan, to the papal obedience. 
He does not attempt to enforce the provincial traditions of a 
petty region like southeastern Britain, upon the adoption of 
all mankind ; but accepts the only principle on which his idea 
of an external catholicity could possibly be realized—the prin- 
ciple of “ F pluribus unum.” Holding fast by certain great 
fixtures in discipline and worship—the authority of popes and 
councils, and the forms of celebrating the mass, other things 
are subject to necessary change to adapt them to varying times 
and peoples; and the traditions of diocesan sovereignty, which 
have long been extinguished in the Episcopal Church by the 
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exorbitant authority of Parliament or triennial synod, still 
linger in the Papal Church, giving vitality in all its parts, and 
reminding one of the lost independency of churches in the 
primitive age. A Roman Catholic missionary in Connecticut 
may, permissu superioris, draw upon all the resources of 
Protestant hymnology, old and new, and bid his proselytes 
worship God in the wonted strains of Watts, and Wesley, and 
Toplady, and Bonar, and Ray Palmer; he may put on his 
black coat, and talk to them from his improvised pulpit with 
as close and familiar appeal as Finney or Beecher. But his 
next-of-kin has one unvarying song for Morning Prayer, for 
Evening Prayer, for Sundays, for week-days, for fasts, for 
feasts, the same excerpt from John Calvin, (of whom he hates 
the very name), the “ Dearly beloved brethren, the Scripture 
moveth us,” with its long sequel; and cannot travel into the 
unevangelized regions of puritanism without a band-box, a 
basket of prayer-books, and a clerk to start the responses. He 
is doomed by the inexorable necessity of his position to stand 
upon trifles, and to look on his own things and not on the 
things of others. Weare bound to make due allowance for 
this, in observing the little arrogances and misconceptions and 
misrepresentations of gentlemen in that position, and not to 
conclude too hastily that they proceed from any inward defi- 
ciency of good manners or good feeling. 

It is worth while to make a brief excursus here on the prac- 
tical question, How shall we deal with well-intending gentle- 
men who are betrayed into incivilities to their neighbors by the 
necessity of their sacerdotal position? The best answer may 
perhaps be found in the experience of the Rev. Augustine 
Ralston, as we have learned it from himself. 

The Rev. Walter Mitchell gives his conception of what 
would have been a first encounter between the Rev. Mr. 
Ralston and the Episcopalian minister of Norowam, as follows: 

.“ Provoking as he [Ralston] could be, when you came to know him it was im- 
possible to quarrel with him. He was provoking, however. He took advantage 
of a silence at the dinner-table to address Winthrop so pointedly as to draw the 
attention of all upon him. ‘Brother Winthrop, when shall we have the pleasure 


of an exchange? 
“*Thank you, Mr. Ralston, I shall be engaged till after Christmas, and then I 


shall probably leave.’ 
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“Ralston bit his jip and resumed. * * * * ‘QOome, now, that is mere 
fencing with the question. Would you exchange with me if you had the power ?” 
***No, I would not,’ said Winthrop, tired of this badgering, ‘or with any 


* other who tried to tease me into it.’ 


“*Oh! that is not the reason. Iam not pressing you to do the thing, only to 
say why you are unwilling. Now, be frank; say it is because you do not hold 
my orders to be valid.’ 

“* Very well, Mr. Ralston, you knew that perfectly well; you knew, before 
you asked me, that no Episcopal clergyman in this Diocese would exchunge with 
you, or consider you to be a lawful minister. * * * * ‘I do not consider 
you, in any sense, a validly ordained minister, and, unless you are in a differ- 
ent position from most Congregationalists, you are a teacher of heresy.’” 
pp. 187, 188. 


Of course, in the discussion that follows, the unhappy Con- 
gregationalist is showed to have pulled down overwhelming 
arguments and repartees upon his head. Being curious to 
know what sort of a picture might be made of the affair, if 
the lion should turn painter, we asked Mr. Ralston, the other 
day, what sort of talks he used to have with his Episcopalian 
neighbor at Norowam, and received an answer which, being 
translated into the romantic style of Mr. Mitchell’s novel, 
would run somewhat as follows: 


The youthful but heroic Ralston came back from the exploration of his new 
field, wearied, yet not discouraged. But so great a draft upon his exquisitely 
tender sympathies had quite exhausted him, and as he sank into his study chair, 
his classic head—with its Hyperion curls still surmounted by a delicate Panama 
hat, like the gold-foil glory which constitutes the coiffure of a pre-Raphaelite 
saint—dropped upon his marble hand in an attitude of graceful but unaffected 
languor. 

Augustine had not rested long, when a tap was heard at his door and a card 
was laid on his table, inscribed in minute black-letter characters, thus :— 


+ The Reverend Alfred Winthrop. 


The Rector of the Episcopal Church (which was one of several sectarian organi. 
zations that had grown up about the old parish church of the town) soon fullow- 
ed his card, on a visit of courtesy to the new comer. He was evidently a gentle- 
wan, This was obvious not only from his clothes, and from the way in which 
his hair was eut, but from that partial paralysis of the facial muscles which is 
cultivated by the first families of Boston under the title of “ the Beacon street 
air.” And yet, with all this, there was a certain professional style pricking out 
at all points. As to his costume, he had the appearance of having put himself 
into the hands of a°“ clerical tailor” of extreme views; and in accordance with 
the theory of the great Teufeledréckh, the consciousness of peculiar clothes, both 
on week days and on Sundays, had done more than the doctrine of Apostolic suc- 
cession to ingrain into his mind the pleasing conviction that he stood above the 
general mass of men and ministers in a position of authority. It was an amusing 
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study to Mr. Ralston to observe the struggle which was always going on in his 
visitor's mind, between the natural modesty and courtesy of a well-bred gentle. 
man, and the professional habit of feeling and acting with an air of superiority 
and condescension. Ralston was quite too good-natured to disturb for a moment 
the harmless little pompousness of this assumption on the part of his new friend, 
but when he observed how embarrassed the latter was in the continual collision 
between his personal respectfulness and almost timid deference, and his pro 
fessional loftiness, it seemed a mere act of humanity to relieve him. 

Accordingly, when the Reverend Mr. Winthrop, after a long and lively conver. 
sation, buttoned the perpendicular row of buttons to his chin and stood gazing 
for a moment upon his clerical hat, as if momentarily expecting it to bifurcate 
into a mitre, Ralston responded cordially to his ‘Good evening,” and added an 
expression of pleasure at the new acquaintance,—“ although,” said he, “I feel 
bound to say, at the outset, that these social relations must not be understood as 
implying any mutual relations whatever of an official character.” 

“O, certainly,” quickly replied the other, “we can’t, of course, you know 

—a—” 

“ Of cowrse we cannot, Mr. Winthrop,” said Ralston, kindly, but sternly ; “it 
is out of the question for me to recognize the validity of your ordination.” 

“Why, but Mr. Ralston, you do not understand, perhaps, that I am the rec- 
tor of St. Bardolph’s church, and have had the imposition of hands from Bishop 
Gardiner.” 

“*My dear sir, Ido not question for a moment the impositions you have un- 
dergone. But a very little attention to the Greek Testament will show you that 
the essence of ordination is not in the ye:podecta, dr laying on of hands, but in 
the ye:porovia, or holding up of hands of the assembly of believers in the election 
of the elder or bishop, which ever he may be called. I do not doubt, at all, that 
you have been attentive enough to the forms and accidents of ordination ; what you 
lack is the very substance of the thing. These impositions that vou speak of are 
all well enough as between yourself and Bishop Gardiner, and the separatists 
who consort with him; but it is plainly impoesible that they should fulfill the re- 
quirements of the Scriptures, or confer upon you any standing in the Church 
Catholic.” 

“ However,” continued Ralston, as he saw a look of dejection creep over 
Winthrop’s feminine features, and a rosy flush suffusing his fine complexion, up 
to the very roots of his silken and wavy hair, “you must not feel entirely cast 
down. We are not disposed to insist unreasonably upon points like this, when 
we see aman really trying to be useful, as I hear from all quarters that you 
are”—here Winthrop bowed with an evident expression of relief—“ but you will 
acknowledge, yourself, that we could not entirely overlook defects and irregu- 
larities such as I have pointed out to you.” 

Notwithstanding the benignant look that beamed, as he spoke, from Ralston’s 
face, Winthrop shrunk timidly toward the threshold, and all that was heard in 
reply before he 

———“* plunged all noiseless into the dark night,” 


was, “ Well, 'm sure——a—a—I never thought——a—a—but I don’t see—s 
—a—Good night,” 
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As Ralston turned to his self-denying labors, a faint smile might have been 
geen to steal over his noble hut melancholy features, 

Nothing could have been happier than the effect of this timely explanation ; 
for Winthrop, who had never before been able to keep up any sort of terms of 
amity with his clerical neighbors, founé himself thenceforth relieved, in Ralston’s 
society, from his most besetting embarrassments, and cultivated a friendship for 
him which was cordially reciprocated. (From “‘ Augustine Ralston; or The 
Hero of the Faith,” an unwritten novel.) 


III. It will do us all good to learn from these Confessions of 
Mr. Mitchell, how it is possible for a man to be led into a nar- 
row schismatic position, in relation to the Catholic Church, the 
Communion of Saints, by truly generous considerations. It 
may seem paradoxical, and yet we believe that Mr. Mitchell 
might justly claim, if he knew the real history of hisown mind, 
that he was drawn towards that noisy little secession from the 
general communion of believers which now holds his allegiance, 
by a true love for the whole body of Christ’s disciples, and a 
hatred of divisions. There is really tonching evidence of the 
working of this influence in the warm-hearted, though unprac- 
tieal eloquence with which Bishop Cleveland Coxe, on a 
“Christian Union” platform, urges upon brethren of other 
bodies of clergy the acceptance of a free grant of apostolic suc- 
cession, as the one hope of a reunited Christendom, and the 
one deliverance from that frightful bugbear, the Pope. It is 
the mark of a true Christian heart, to be disgusted with the 
“Evangelical ” cant which vindicates the scandal and nuisance 
of our modern schisms as being ordered by an all-wise provi- 
dence, and as contributing to the total effectiveness of Chris- 
tianity. We cannot, therefore, but respect the motives which 
hurry some impatient souls to seek a solution of this trouble in 
High-Churchism—that is, in declaring that their sect is the 
church, and in intense, conscientious making-believe that there 
are no Christians (except “after a sort”) outside. The no- 
blest example of this method of restoring church-unity is that 
of the little handful of Samaritans who to this day live in the 
city of Sychar and kill their yearly passover on Gerizim. That 
little remnant, of forty families, hold that “in this mountain 
men ought to worship,” and that all outside of their fellowship 
are “strangers to the covenants of promise,” and when taunted 
with their feeble numbers, declare with confidence that some- 

VOL. XXVI. 42 
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where beyond the Sabbatical river, which flows impassably for 
six days in the week, and runs dry only on the seventh, are 
hosts and nations of good Samaritans, who are hindered by 
nothing but a rigid Sabbatarianism from marching forth to 
manifest their fellowship with their feeble brethren. In like 
manner our little knot of High-Churchmen having solved the 
difficulty of the division of the church by declaring their frag. 
ment to be the church, are accustomed to keep up each others’ 
spirits by promising one another that some time or other, when 
the Sabbatical river of Greek and Armenian exclusiveness 
shall be dried up on a week-day, we shall see what we shall 
see. ‘ Expectant dum defluit amnis.” 

We have a very considerable measure of respect for the ex- 
clusiveness of the High-Churchman. It is no very long time 
since we have ourselves argued that making a truce and open- 
ing diplomatic relations with seceders was no way to national 
unity ; and we have no disposition to flinch from the parity of 
reasoning which concludes that the unity of the Church of 
Christ is not to be gained by the organizing of its factions into 
several confederated and mutually militant parties, picketed 
against each other from village to village through the land, 
but “recognizing” each other, and having certain diplomatic 
relations, as of pulpit exchange, and so forth. This is the ideal 
church unity to which the Tract Society bears its cautious wit- 
ness, and after which the heterogeneous leaders of Mr. Kim- 
ball’s “ Christian Union Society ” led one another such a pretty 
chase some two years ago, and came out nowhere. We believe 
that a generation is growing up which will see the folly of all 
such Eirenica as these, and which will candidly acknowledge, 
to the honor of the little squad of High-Church Episcopalians, 
that, in their ridiculous way, they did nevertheless bear un- 
conscious witness, in a perverse age, to the principle and duty 
of Christian Union, and by the obstinacy of their schismatic 
practices did testify against schism tolerated and approved. 
And we tender them a certain amount of qualified sympathy, 
in view of the aggravating behavior of the recusant Thrall, 
Cotton Smith, and Tyng, Jr., whose notorious latitude of ex- 
change with Presbyterian and Congregational neighbors no 
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Episcopal or Oanonical authority has thus far been able to 
restrain. 

It is superfluous to point out how absurd a contrivance for 
healing the wounds of Christendom is the Mitchell prescription 
ef a little more apostolic succession. Mr. Bryan Maurice 
sneers at the American chapel at Rome as a “ funny compound. 
One week it was Presbyterian, the next New School Taylorite, 
the third Dutch Reformed ;”—the hymn that is sung “ says 
that ‘The voice of I'ree Grave cries Escape to the mountain ;’ 
and then the Doctor prayed that the elect might be speedily 
brought to a sense of the truth; and then Mr. Adams told us 
that we had only to well to be converted, by calculating the 
advantages of the step, and we should be converted.” His 
biographer will not pretend that the theological variations here 
caricatured are wider in range than those which prevail among 
the ministers of Episcopal Churches, all the way around from 
Pusey to Samuel Clark the Arian, by way of Thomas Scott 
and Frederick Robertson. The absurdity which his sarcasm 
cuts upon so keenly is that of seeing Christians of these various 
opinions coming together in a foreign land for common wor- 
ship, with no more of a basis of union than their mutual love, 
and common trust for salvation upon the same almighty Sa- 
viour. If only the flux of valid orders had been thrown in, and 
the incantation of the Dearly-beloved-brethren pronounced, 
how sweetly they might have flowed together! Not all the 
family feuds and bitternesses and back-hitings that have vexed 
“The Protestant - Episcopal - Church-in-the-U nited-States-of-A- 
merica,” could make it less than heavenly in its unity, if only 
this healing branch of priestly pedigree could be introduced. 
Only accept this boon, which comes begging to be taken,—so 
we have been assured many a time, not only trom Episcopalian, 
but from Episcopal lipp—and you come right in at once, New 
School or Old, Calvinist or Arminian, and no questions asked, 
andthe Church is one again. Their principle of Christian 
union is derived, evidently enough, from misapprehension of 
& patristic maxim, which they inversely read “in necessariis, 
libertas ; in non-necessariis, unitas ;” and where the caritas 
comes in, it is not always easy to discover, 

We cheerfully concede to this High-Church party the advan- 
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tage incident to conscientious narrowness of position, in giving 
energy to proselyting operations. It was the remark of the 
great Henri IV., that so long as the Huguenot conceded the 
salvability of the Catholic, while the Catholic refused to con- 
cede the salvability of the Huguenot, nothing could be expected 
of the controversy but that the Huguenot should go to the 
wall. We must make up our minds to yield this advantage to 
our High-Church Episcopalian friends, just as they, in turn, 
will have to give it up when their approaching contest with 
the Romanist comes on. But so long as they continue to hold 
it, it gives a certain air of dignity and religious duty to the 
electioneering and wheedling, as well as to the argument and 
authority, by which sea and land are compassed to get a man 
out of one Christian sect and into another. We can havea 
genuine respect for the home propagandism of our Episcopal 
brother, who rejoices over every new proselyte brought over 
from a godly Methodist or Presbyterian family as over a brand 
snatched from the burning, when if our Congregational or 
Presbyterian brother should be caught mousing about in the 
same way, we should be very much ashamed of him. This 
conviction of an exclusive divine privilege conferred upon the 
ecclesiastical corporation, is a very good and energizing 
thing for the sect, but a very, very bad and demoralizing thing 
for the members of it. And yet it is the only thing which can 
give respectability or substantial vigor to that pushing and 
elbowing effort for self-advancement which characterizes the 
dissenting sects in England, and the Episcopal denomination 
in this country. “There is something peculiar about your 
American Episcopalians ”—this was a remark which we once 
heard from an accomplished lady, a devout member of the 
English Established Church—“ they seem so very much like 
our English dissenters.” 

In conclusion, we gladly take the opportunity to testify that 
it would be altogether unjust to judge Mr. Mitchell by his 
book. From the admiring descriptions of his favorite heroes, 
it is much to be feared that his readers will conceive of him 2s 4 
sentimental gouse, taking vast pride in his “ white and very 
handsome hands,” his “silken and wavy hair,” and his “ femi- 
nine beauty ” of face; choosing his religion mainly for archi- 
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tectural considerations, and under the guidance of delightful 
girls, whose “‘ Oh, do, Mr. Mitchell ; something tells me that 
you will,” it is impossible to resist. On the contrary, he is a 
very diligent and faithful Christian pastor, eminently useful 
and practical, a thoughtful student of the Scriptures, and as 
liberal in his views and dealings as is compatible with his un- 
fortunate position. In literary merit this book is far inferior to 
other efforts of his pen, in prose and verse; so that we are dis- 
posed to accept the apology, if it should be offered, that the 
author has purposely written it down, both in style and argu- 
ment, to the taste and capacity of the class of young people 
whom he considers most hopeful subjects of his zeal. We 
strongly recommend it to Episcopalian ministers, for lending 
to susceptible young persons in their neighbors’ congregations, 
of inferior intelligence, but ardent longings after the first 
society. 
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Artictz II.—OBSERVATIONS ON THE MODERN 
GREEKS. 


In estimating the present condition of the Greeks as a 
nation, there are several things which must not be left out of 
view, if we would do them justice. These things are not ex- 
cuses for their faults or failures, but conditions of their nation- 
al life—independent, in part, of their character—which have 
affected their progress. 

One of these is the state from which they came into exist- 
ence as a nation, taken together with the shortness of the time 
that they have had since that event for development. Under 
the Turkish rule the Greeks were in a state of degrading 
slavery. It was a slavery worse in many respects than most 
cases, because the people of quick intellect and progressive 
spirit served the one of dull mind and stationary habit—the 
Christian served the Mahometan. Their restlessness under 
the yoke increased the severity of their masters, just as to-day 
the Greeks of Asia Minor are better off than the Cretans have 
been at any time during fifty years. They had no schools but 
such as they could themselves maintain ; no proper means of 
communication from town to town; no secure possession of 
the profits of their labor. Then came the war of independ- 
ence, lasting from 1821 to 1829, which completely desolated 
their country. When they came out of this, they had to 
start from the very beginning to build up civilization. In 
Athens, for example, in 1830, there was but one building fit to 
be inhabited. It is not quite forty years since they began at 
this point, and forty years in the Levant is not what it is in 
Chicago. 

Another thing to be considered is the small scale of the ma- 
terials and means which they have had for their progress. 
The whole population is now a little over one million, having 
comé up quite gradually to that point. Their territory is 
abont nineteen thousand sqnare miles, but less than half of it 
is cultivable, and of that part only about one-third is in private 
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hands. Improvident management during the ages of slavery 
has left the hills bare of vegetation, and, as a natural conse- 
quence, the low land suffers from want of water and from 
floods. While much of the soil is as thin and stony as any in 
New England, neither climate nor race fit the inhabitants to 
deal with it as the men of New England have with their rough 
inheritance. There is under cultivation a little more than an 
acre of land to every one of the population. In New Eng- 
land, in 1860, the average was a little over four acres to every 
one of the population. With poor tools and so poor a soil, not 
much can be expected from agriculture in Greece. The me- 
tayer system of rents also increases the distaste of the people 
for an agricultural life. 

Another thing to be considered is the anomalous political 
condition of the state since it gained independent existence. 
It has been during these thirty-seven years under a protecto- 
rate. The three powers, England, France, and Russia, which 
gave it independence, bound themselves to secure that inde- 
pendence; and the two former keep each a vessel of war always 
stationed in the harbor of Athens. This protectorate may 
have been of advantage to the infant state at first, but it has 
come to be felt as a burden, and on one occasion, at least—in 
1854, when the Greeks made a movement to use the opportu- 
nity of the Crimean war to attack their old enemy,—Turkey,— 
it prevented their action by force. It has given the people a 
king of foreign birth and race, and in choosing him there has 
been no thought of special adaptation in character or tastes to 
the country and people. This has been an underlying cause, 
tending to excite dissatisfaction at any time. The present 
king was entirely ignorant of the Greek language and history 
when he came to the country. Then, too, the artificial limits 
imposed upon the new state at its creation, excluding Thessaly, 
Epirus, the Ionian Islands, and Crete, have continually caused 
disappointment and irritation, and kept the people restless 
from the wish for more and better territory. The recent ces- 
sion of the Ionian Islands, by England, has been welcomed by 
the people of the rest of the kingdom, but even the fervor of 
Greek patriotism and love of liberty could not raise the island- 
ers themselves above a sort of mercenary regret at the change 
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from gainful dependence upon England to union with the for. 
tunes of poor, though independent, Greece. 

Now making due allowance for these hindrances to progress, 
let us look for a moment at the actual progress of the country 
during these thirty-seven years. They have established and 
kept working a reasonably stable government, with no 
more revolutions than other and older nations of Continental 
Europe have had during the same period. They have organ- 
ized and carried on a system of education, modeled upon that 
of Germany, which, though it has the usual fault of such sys. 
tems, a neglect of the lower departments in comparison with 
the higher, yet does good service and is full of promise for the 
future. They have built some three hundred miles of road— 
an amount which appears less insignificant when we consider 
that the nature of the country makes elaborate engineering, 
like that of the Alpine passes, necessary almost everywhere. 
The tonnage of the commercial marine has quadrupled since 
1833, and the custom-house receipts have doubled in the last ten 
years. The population has increased from some six hundred 
thousand in 1833, to over one million ; and Athens, to say noth- 
ing of Patras, Syra, Tripolitza, and Kalamata, has grown from 
a heap of ruins to a well-lighted, well-built (in the better half 
of it), and orderly city of fifty thousand inhabitants. 

So much, at least, may be said for the actual progress of the 
Greeks since they became a nation. But these statistics give 
a somewhat more favorable impression than will be derived 
from a general view of the present state of society. It has 
been said that the people were obliged to build up civilization 
almost from the very beginning. There are still to be found 
in their social state traces of the barbarism from which they 
have so recently emerged. To most of these, indeed, it would 
not be difficult to find parallels in the social history of England 
within the last hundred years. They offend the more in 
Greece because they appear side by side with a civilization in 
other things as alvanced as England has now attained, and, we 
may add, with the ruined remains of a civilization which, in 
its own sphere, no country of modern Europe has surpassed. 

One such trace of barbarism is the existence of brigandage, 
so often urged as the standing disgrace of the Greek govern- 
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ment. It cannot be denied that brigandage exists, and has 
existed at intervals ever since the nation began to govern 
itself. A year ago last August, a prominent politician, who 
had been minister of finance the previous winter, was seized 
by brigands at his country-house in the Peloponnesus, kept 
wandering among the hills for thirty-six days, and released on 
paying a ransom of $10,000. It seems probable that the 
tendency of the Greeks to this kind of life grew naturally out 
of the character of their warfare in the revolution of 1821-9. 
Unable to keep large armies in the fields, they occupied the 
mountains and passes with irregular, unorganized bands, 
which harassed and eluded the Turks just as the Cretan insur- 
gents are doing now. These wandering warriors are the 
heroes of the people’s songs and stories still, and their name 
(cadsmepia, from rédda£ ?) is assumed by the brigands continually. 
The mountainous nature of the country and consequent want 
of good roads has made it difficult for the government to put 
them down with regular troops, and left the scattered peasantry 
to be terrified into concealing their movements and supplying 
them with food. Northern Greece especially has been at their 
mercy, because they could defy pursuit by crossing the fron- 
tier into Turkey, where, it is said, the wish of the authorities 
toinjure Greece in any way, secures them impunity. After 
each revolution or interregnum through which the country has 
passed, there has sprung up a crop of these outlaws, men who 
have committed some crime in the time of disorder and thus 
found themselves forced into hostility against society and law 
to escape punishment. It is difficult to say exactly whose 
fault it is that this brigandage is not put down. Whose fault 
is it when a government is weak, in any country? At times 
it has been put down and kept down, until some general dis- 
turbance of society loosened the rule of order again. That 
the people, as a whole, are capable of self-restraint and respect 
for law, the bloodless revolution of 1843 satisfactorily showed. 
It may be true that some political leaders have been weak and 
wicked enongh to use brigands to control votes by intimida- 
tion, but something like this has been known to occur once or 
twice in other countries. As the period of conflict with bar- 
barism recedes into the past, as the system of roads is extend- 
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ed, as the nation becomes habituated to government by a 
royal family of its own religion, or civilized up to the point of 
obeying a ruler chosen from among its own sons, this blot upon 
its character will disappear entirely, as it is disappearing in 
Italy. 

Akin to this is another trace of barbarism, or of semi-bar- 
barous civilization,—the need of guarding the public execu- 
tioner from the violence of the people. The writer of this 
Article saw in an old fort on a little island in the harbor of 
Nauplia, one of the two men who do this public service for the 
whole kingdom. They are themselves criminals, who saved 
their heads by undertaking this unpopular duty, and they live 
always under military guard. Executions are not by hanging, 
but by beheading with the sword. The passions of individu- 
als are so unrestrained, their minds so little disciplined by the 
idea of public duty, so little used to distinguishing between the 
act of the individual and that of the official, that the life of 
the executioner would not be safe among them. The treat. 
ment of criminals in prisons, too, is a disgrace to the country. 
The want of occupation and of provision for comfort or clean- 
liness shows the need of such a work as John Howard did for 
the rest of Europe in the last century. Some among the 
Greeks themselves see the evil, but do no more than lament 
that the government is prevented by its poverty from remedy- 
ing it. It is significant that while Athens has a university 
building on a greater scale and better adapted to its purpose 
than most of our colleges have, a number of tine school build- 
ings, and several museums and hospitals, built by government 
or by private means, the whole kingdom is in want of a good 
prison, properly built for the purpose. 

The position of woman betrays the recent influence of Tur- 
key and the nearness of oriental customs. Marriages are 
arranged, not by the parties themselves, but by their parents 
or friends, and often while those most concerned are in their 
cradles, A lady told me that she had received several offers 
for one of her sons, but none for the other. It is said that the 
experiment was tried some years ago, of letting the young 
people manage the matter themselves, but the first results were 
so unsatisfactory that the old system was speedily restored. In 
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other respects the condition of woman is much the same as in 
other countries of Continental Europe, except for slight, scarce- 
ly perceptible indications that it has been different. Hence 
the peculiar importance in Greece of the education of women. 
Most of the older women, whose early life was passed under 
the Turkish rule, are quite uneducated. There is no more 
hopeful sign for the future than the continued increase of 
facilities for the education of girls and young women. 

There is a sort of roughness about the society and life of the 
Greeks like that of the surface of their country, from which, 
asan obstacle to free communication, it may in part result. 
Except in Athens and the chief sea-port towns, there are no 
hotels; a traveler must lodge in a khan, or be quartered on 
some family by the authorities. The domestic ways, in regard 
to washing, beds, and other household arrangements, are gen- 
erally, away from a few principal towns (and in them among 
the common people), of a very primitive character recalling 
often certain Homeric descriptions to the mind. The imple- 
ments of agriculture, too, belong to the same distant age, such 
as ploughshares of wood, with or without a little iron point. 
The impossibility of using wagous over most of the country 
puts heavy loads on the backs of men and donkeys. Manu- 
factures are in a very backward condition, and most of the ex- 
ports are fruits of the earth which require little preparation to 
fit them for the market. 

When we turn from the social condition to the character of 
the people, we find much to regret, and less evidence of pro- 
gress than in external matters. We need to bear in mind that 
we are looking at a people which lives under much the same 
physical conditions with those of Italy and Spain, in which, 
therefore, we should not seek the peculiar virtues of more 
northern latitudes,—under an ecclesiastical inflnence hardly 
differing from that of the church of Rome, where, therefore, 
we should not look for the virtues of Protestantism,—and on 
the confines of civilization and barbarism, over which the 
wave of history has once passed in its westward course. The 
vices of the nation which are most prominent are such as re- 
sult from the thousand years of subjection and slavery through 
Which it has passed. Concealment and deceit, the natural 
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weapons of the weak against the strong, have become the 
habit of the Greek mind. The ancient Greeks may not have 
had the opposites virtue in the days of their freedom, but, if 
they had, it has perished with them. Nothing discourages so 
much as this him who sincerely wishes well to the modern 
Greek nation; scarcely anything is so serious a hindrance to 
their real progress. It appears both in word and in deed ; they 
lack truthfulness, and they lack honesty. In neither church 
nor family is example or teaching given on this point on the 
side of good morals. These are painful things to say, but they 
must in truth be said. No greater benefit could be done this 
people than to convince those in it who are teaching the 
young of the prime importance of teaching them the lesson of 
truth. The state of the national finances is an apt illustration. 
It is believed that the revenue, in every year of fair crops, ex- 
ceeds the expenses of the government, yet the actual receipts 
and the published statement have always, with the exception 
of one or possibly two years, shown a deficit. The interest on 
the loan made in England, in the time of ardent Philhellen- 
ism, has not been paid for many years, and the arguments by 
which the people justify this, only make the matter worse. 
At the present day a nation must be solvent to command the 
respect of the world, and Italy shows that she knows it by her 
efforts to attain that position. If Greece would take rank 
among the nations, let her by public honesty and economy 
right herself financially and begin to pay the interest of her 
debts. 

The ages of subjection and the short period of independent 
existence, given and secured by a protectorate, have not educa- 
ted the nation into a habit of self-reliance. In their discus- 
sions and anticipations about Crete and the extension of their 
territory northwards, it is striking how much they feel their 
own weakness and rely upon the hope of the intervention of 
the western powers. In private life, too, the same thing 
appears, an oriental want of energy and self-helpfulness, but 
not to so great a degree, and in a far less degree than in their 
more oriental neighbors, particularly in all matters of trade. 
In these, they are the Yankees of the Levant. The high 
character and success of the Greek houses in leading commer- 
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cial cities, everywhere outside of Greece itself, are too well 
known to need proof here. It need hardly be said either, that 
in speaking of untruthfuiness and dishonesty as national faults, 
it is not meant that there is no person in the kingdom whose 
word may not be fully trusted. There are many whose word 
and credit are above suspicion. 

With all this want of self-reliance, they have a boastfulness and 
extravagance in language quite equal to any American news- 
paper. To read an editorial in the ‘“ESvopiAag” or “’ Adg3ea,” 
one would think it was only necessary for the Greeks to rouse 
themselves, to remember their glorious ancestry and history, 
in order to sweep the Turks from the face of the earth. This 
sort of talk alternates with expectations of intervention by 
other nations in their behalf, but no one is troubled by the in- 
consistency. 

But such boastfulness is only a false manifestation of one of 
the great virtues of the Greeks. It often springs from vanity 
in individuals, but the same persons may be modest about them- 
selves who are very boastful about their nation. Their patriot- 
ism, though it appears so much in this questionable form, is a 
strong deep-seated feeling, and has borne bitter fruits. The 
many public institutions which Athens owes to the liberality of 
Greeks grown wealthy in other countries, and the large con- 
tributions from the same sources in such crises as the present 
Oretan revolution, are substantial proof of this. This patriot- 
ism has indeed sometimes given way before bribery and fac- 
tious ambition, yet it is the one strong and universal virtue of 
the Greek character. 

Their enthusiasm for education is another point in their 
favor. Though, perhaps, as already hinted, the zeal for educa- 
tion has been somewhat extreme, and other needs of society 
have been neglected for its sake, yet in time this diffusion 
of knowledge will lead to the supplying of these deficiencies, 
and the error is on the right side. We need not inquire too 
closely into the motive which prompts the desire for education 
in individuals. Even if it is often the gain in social position 
and opportunities of advancement, it is better that men should 
be moved by these hopes to seek education than that they 
should remain in barbarian indifference to it. And it is evi- 
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dence of life and health in the social system that men have 
reason to hope they may rise by this means above the level at 
which they start. The quality of the education given may be 
open to criticism, but hardly when one considers the circum- 
stances, and compares it with that in older countries rather 
than with an ideal standard. If we think how Greece is sepa- 
rated from the rest of Europe, and by what it is surrounded, 
such a university and such gymnasia as it has must excite our 
admiration and wonder. 

The passionate love of freedom, which the history of the 
ancient Greeks identified with their name, appears also in their 
modern descendants. It was in old times often perverted into 
mere license and the tyranny of a mob, and to-day it tends in 
the same direction. The fullest personal freedom of religion, 
and of opinion, and of speech is not yet secured or understood. 
It would hardly be safe to oppose or discourage the Cretan 
revolution in any part of Greece, and neither Protestantism 
nor Freemasonry can be publicly advocated without danger 
from the law or the mob. Yet their desperate struggles 
against the Turkish dominion, and their attachment to the con- 
stitution which declares all citizens equal before the law, attest 
their love for political and civil liberty. It is only reasonable 
to expect that education and experience in self-government 
will teach them the lessons of practical freedom which other 
nations have been none too quick in learning. The danger to 
freedom is rather from the weakness of the government than 
from its strength. 

These forty years of enlarged activity and increased inter- 
course with Europe have not left the character of the Greeks 
unchanged. Old people complain of the neglect of old cus- 
toms, and the introduction of new ones from abroad. They 
tell the traveler that he must go to the inland country villages 
to see Greek life in its genuine form and the Greek church in 
its proper position and purity. They lament that the ancient 
usages of the Church are dying out in the larger cities, and 
that it is losing its control over the morals of the people. The 
popular feeling with regard to the use of Sunday has changed. 
When it was necessary to fit up a building for King Otho’s 
residence, the workmen refused to work on Sunday, though 
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greatly pressed for want of time. But since then the presence 
of the foreigners, they say, has spread among the people the 
continental idea of the day. Many of the young men who go 
from home to study in Europe, return without any religious 
faith. Indeed the educated people generally are lifted above 
the superstitions of the Church, and, seeing nothing else in it 
to hold their faith and reverence, value it only for its influence 
upon the uneducated and as a bond of national union. 

There is nothing in Greece that has so much genuine nation- 
ality and antiquity about it as the Greek Church. The gov- 
ernment is wholly modern, the society and literature have a 
French tone, the system of education is after a German model, 
the language itself is a mosaic of foreign idioms, and of classical 
forms revived from so remote antiquity that they seem foreign. 
But the Church has borrowed nothing from Western Europe, 
and prides itself on having undergone no improvement since 
the first ages of Christianity. Calling itself simply “ the Or- 
thodox Church,” claiming to preserve uncorrupted the doctrines 
and usages of Apostolic days, untouched by the Reformation 
which left its mark on all the rest of Christendom, having a 
“Ohristian year” and a ritual peculiar to itself,—to all these 
claims upon our interest it adds yet another, that it has been 
the ark of Greek nationality and the preserver of the Greek 
language and literature. 

This nationality of the Greek Church appears to be its one 
eminent merit. The Greeks themselves ascribe the preserva- 
tion of their national existence to their church more than to 
any other agency. Its orgeuization and its services have never 
been wholly interrupted. It has kept the people distinct from 
their Mahometan and Roman Catholic neighbors. It has pre- 
served in it: ritual their ancient language, in its New Testa- 
ment and By: ..tine forms. Its clergy have been the most ac- 
tive promoters of education, when the Turkish rule threw the 
whole burden of it upon the enslaved people. It has been a 
centre of national feeling in the absence of a government, and 
has given the sanction of religion to their straggles for freedom. 

It is, perhaps, in consequence of this antiquity and nation- 
ality, together with a want of enlightenment, that the Greek 
Church is so intolerant. It looks down upon all other forms of 
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Christianity as merely so many subdivisions of schism, and can- 
not easily come to regard them as having equal rights with 
itself. To it, the Church of Rome with its centuries of history 
and tradition is no more than one of a number of heretical 
sects. So identified is it with the Greek nation, that any at- 
tack upon it, even anything tending to draw away a single 
member from it, is regarded as an injury to the nation itself, 
This is the main obstacle to missionary work in Greece. Any 
citizen may change his religion, but if it can be proved that he 
did so under any influence from a foreigner resident in Greece, 
both parties are liable to punishment, and any religious organ- 
ization including foreigners and Greeks as members, is a viola- 
tion of the law. Thus religious liberty exists; that is, mem- 
bers of any religious body may live unmolested in the country; 
but proselytism is forbidden, and the question between our 
missionaries and the courts has been generally what constitutes 
proselytism. For a Greek to leave the church, is almost to 
become a traitor to his country. An American, resident for a 
short time in Greece, saw in a theological journal a represen- 
tation of Protestantism, by a theological teacher in the Univer- 
sity, which seemed grossly unfair. He offered a criticism of 
it to the same journal, and it was published, with the addition, 
undesired by him, of his name and nationality. This called 
out two public denunciations of him as residing in Greece for 
the purpose of making prosel ytes. 

All this shows a want of enlightenment on the part of both 
clergy and people. But the ignorance of the clergy has more 
serious consequences, too obvious to need to be stated here. 
For the work which they actually do, no education beyond the 
power to read and learn by heart the ritual is needed. Nor is 
it strange that educated yonng men very rarely enter clerical 
life, while the position of the parish priest is so low, the pay, 
made up of what fees the people can give for special services, 
so small, and the opportunities of advance to high station s0 
rare. Some of the highest dignitaries are men of little or no 
education. There is a fine school in the outskirts of Athens 
for young men intending to become priests, but the majority 
of its pupils go into secular life after leaving it, where their 
education finds a better market. Without a general education 
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of the priesthood superior to that of the common people, it is 
difficult to see how the Greek Church can reform itself from 
within. 

Bui of some reformation there appears to be great need. 
At present the Church seems to be full of formality and super- 
stition. The doctrine of baptismal regeneration, the rite of 
baptism with its useless ceremonies, the practice of admitting 
infants to the communion, the kisses and prayers given to pic- 
tures of saints, the practical divorce of morality and religion 
(every baptized person being a Christian, and everybody being 
baptized), the use of masses for the dead, the worship of the 
Virgin, the doctrine of transubstantiation, the virtue im- 
puted to the outward acts of fasting and partaking of the com- 
munion,—euch things as these indicate a-mournful departure 
from the truth and spirituality of the Gospel. It is interesting 
toknow and appreciate these facts in view of the tendency 
manifested by a small party here and in England to fraternize 
with the Greek Church,—a tendency which the Greeks have 
heard about, and which has confirmed them in their confidence 
of superiority. They make a boast of it as a sign of a desire 
of the wanderers to return to the true orthodox Church. The 
Episcopal Church in this country has gone farther on the way 
back to the middle ages than most of us think, if it can 
cordially fraternize with the Greek Church as it is. There are 
sume good things to be said, however, of the Greek Church ; 
that it does not prohibit or discourage the use of the Bible by 
the peuple, that its services, though recited or chanted at such 
arate of speed as to be almost unintelligible, are still in a lan- 
guage understood and in a form obtainable by all, that it does 
not actually avow the policy of keeping the people in igno- 
rance in order to control them, but rather encourages educa- 
tion except by its example. On these things, and on the 
desire of the people for education, must rest any hope of the 
refurmation of this Church from within. But if the latter out- 
runs the former, as it is now doing, if the people make progress 
in enlightenment while the Church remains unchanged, and 
the study of the Bible is neglected, the result can hardly fail 
tobe that the educated classes will become infidel, and the 
ignorant superstitious, even more than now. 

VOL, XXVI. 43 
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There are two different systems of missionary work among 
the members of such a church as this. One is to endeavor to 
promote reform within the existing organization, discouraging 
every attempt to form a new church, and dissuading individuals 
who may be awakened to new life from leaving the old Church, 
This is the policy of the “ Anglo-Continental Society ” of the 
English Church, on whose list of patrons are the names of half. 
a-dozen bishops of the American Episcopal Church. The other 
missionary system is to promote the study of the Bible, in the 
expectation that the conscience of the converts will under that 
influence alone revolt against the errors of the corrupt church, 
and so they will be constrained to leave it. This latter policy is 
that of the missionaries of the ‘“‘ American and Foreign Chris. 
tian Union” at Athens; the former has, we believe, no active 
representative in Greece. It is much to be desired that an 
earnest effort should be made to give the principle of the 
Anglo-Continental Society a thorough trial in Greece. For if 
it should succeed, it would accomplish the great object of mis- 
sions at less cost in the excitement of sinful passions and the 
wounding of feelings ; if it should fail (as seems more probable), 
its failure would define the position of the Greek Church, and 
concentrate missionary effort on the other plan. The only 
other hope for Christianity in Greece is in the formaticn of a 
pure Protestant Church under the constitutional guarantee of 
religious liberty. As the law is now, such a Church, consisting, 
pastor and people, of Greek citizens only, may be formed, and 
may claim the protection of the government against violence. 
It would meet with fierce opposition at first, and its members 
would have to make great sacrifices. But the right is clear 
and could be maintained. Let such a Church, by the blessing of 
God, have wise management and pure character, and it would 
soon make for itself a hearing, and command respect. The in- 
tolerance of the Greeks is of the kind that would give way be- 
fore enlightenment, and there could be no better enlighten- 
ment than the sight of such a church. It would in course of 
time work reform in the Greek Church by the influence of its 
example. The Greeks themselves see and confess in private 
their need of reform, and now and then a bold priest advocates 
it publicly. But they must do the work themselves, The best 
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way to bring them to it is to build up such a church as we have 
described. 

On the whole, the tendency of things in Greece is toward 
improvement in education, in civilization, and in government. 
We hope that when the Gospel they have buried out of sight 
is brought back to them, even from the distant West, the im- 
provement will begin in the Church also. 


Nore.—It seems worth while to add a few particulars about 
the University of Athens (+0 tSvxiv raveritehusov). It was organ- 
ized soon after King Otho’s coming to Greece, by some Ger- 
man scholars who came with him, and, as has been said above, 
strictly on the plan of the German Universities. Like them, it 
has a rector (in Greek, «piravs) appointed yearly from among 
the professors. Like them, it has four faculties, of law, medi- 
cine, theology, and philosophy, containing ordinary and extra- 
ordinary professors (raxrixol vai Exraxros xadnynrai), and privat-do- 
centen (ipnynrai). Like them, it gives instruction almost en- 
tirely by lectures, and confers degrees on condition of a certain 
term of residence, and after examinations. The lectures are 
freeand open tu all, and are attended by many who do not 
enroll themselves as students. Many, probably most, of the 
professors have been educated in Germany or France, and pre- 
sent the fruits of European science in their instructions. 

The University occupies one large building, erected by sub- 
scription, and well arranged for its purpose. It contains a 
lecture-room for each faculty, an anatomical theatre, a labora- 
tory, and a large hall for public occasions. There is deposited 
in it also the national library, the property of the government, 
Which is said to number over 80,000 volumes, and a smaller 
one, containing some 5,000 or 6,000 volumes, belonging to the 
University, and for the use of the instructors only. The nu- 
cleus of this latter was the private library of Thiersch. 

A newspaper just received from Athens contains some statis- 
ties about the University, from which the following facts are 
derived. The whole number of students enrolled as candidates 
for degrees from Sept. 1, 1837, to Sept. 1, 1866, was 4,347, 
classified as follows :—in the theological faculty, 198; in the 
law faculty, 1747; in the medical faculty, 1986; in the philo- 
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sophical, 182; and in the school of pharmacy, 244. Those 
who obtained the degree of doctor during this time were 1914, 
with about the same proportion in the several faculties, except 
that there were only five in the theological school, and 158 in 
the school of pharmacy. Of instructors of all grades, there 
have been 8 in theology, 20 in law, 28 in medicine, 36 in philo- 
sophy. During the year 1865-6 there were 1182 students en- 
rolled, more than in any year before, of whom more than half, 
678, were in the law faculty. 

The expenses of the University for that year are given as 
about $10,000, of which a little more than half was to make 
up the salaries of the professors for two months when the gov- 
ernment was unable to pay them. The receipts from all 
sources are stated to have been a little over $29,000, anda 
large part of the surplus was invested in shares of the National 
Bank. 

The lectures are all in Greek, and show in an extreme de- 
gree the tendency to conform the modern language as far as 
possible to the model of the ancient. The degree of this ten- 
dency is the test of a man’s scholarship and style, in the view of 
most of the modern Athenians. Many people attend the lec- 
tures for the mere pleasure of hearing their language skillfully 
and elegantly wielded, or even to improve their own style of ex- 
pression by hearing from the professors a sort of Greek which 
they never hear in common life. 
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Arrictz IV.—NEW PHASES OF THE SCHOOL QUESTION 
IN CONNECTICUT. 


Cireular respecting the Abolition of the Normal School at New 
Britain, issued by the State Board of Education in Con- 
necticut, September 12, 1867. 8vo. 4 pp. 


The Daily Public School in the United States. Philadel- 
phia: J. B. Lippincott & Co. 1866. 


A Shorter Catechism on Consolidation. 1866. 8vo. 4 pp. 


In respect of education, as well as of politics and religion, 
Connecticut is a sort of battle-ground between the friends of 
progress and the advocates of reaction. In almost all ques- 
tions of pubiic policy two parties appear, nearly equally 
balanced, and both of them eager to maintain the ascendency. 
First one succeeds, then the other; and thus the “ Land of 
Steady Habits” is in danger of being known as the Land of 
Unsteady Habits, so hard is it to foretell what course will be 
pursued in any matter which depends upon the action of the 
people. 

We can cite some recent illustrations of this changeable 
policy. For example, the same legislature which bestowed, 
last summer, upon the Insane Asylum for the Poor a second 
appropriation fifty per cent. more than the directors asked for, 
declined giving aid to a Reformatory for girls, caused the Nor- 
mal School to be abolished, and were only led to make a 
decent appropriation for the salary of the State Superintendent 
of Schools, by the personal representations of the Governor 
and the Lieutenant-Governor. A Republican citizen of New 
Haven, who desires to be known as an educator by profession, 
sat by the side of one of the leading Democrats of the Assem- 
bly, while he was attacking the established system of public 
instruction, giving countenance to his effrontery, and pvison to 
his arrows. Just as the Board of Education of the State had 
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accomplished the reforms in the Normal School, which the 
action of previous Assemblies had demanded, they received a 
warning for their fidelity and implied censure, in place of grati- 
tude, fur their unpaid and unselfish devotion to the interests of 
the State. From the days when Henry Barnard began to 
labor for the improvement of Common Schools until now, the 
legislation of the State has exhibited this same “ jerky” char. 
acter. His reward was that of Aristides the Just, banishment 
from the state, because of “the exercise of powers” which 
Themistocles said were “ dangerous in a Democracy.” In like 
manner his successors in office have every one of them been 
assailed with virulence, commonly by those who should have 
been their friends; and the power to bring about good results 
has been seriously hampered by narrow minded opponents of 
taxation, by interested advocates of private schools, by disap- 
pointed candidates for official place, and by misinformed be- 
lievers in an erroneous and injurious political philosophy. 

In regard to these various classes of opponents we shall pre- 
sently speak ; but, first, we desire to call attention to the fact 
that while Connecticut goes stumbling along, the system of 
Public Instruction, of which she is a principal author, and of 
which her history is a principal record, does not halt. It is 
established in New York, Ohio, Michigan, California, and in 
all the other great republics of the west, where the Sons of 
Connecticut have chosen their homes. It is imitated in the 
Dominion of Canada. Its principal characteristics are ex- 
hibited to the scholars of Europe in the most influential Review 
of the continent, as worthy of general approbation and adop- 
tion. A Royal Commissioner from Great Britain, after a care- 
ful study of our methods and results, officially reports that by 
reason of the American system of public instruction, we “are 
certainly the most generally educated and intelligent people 
on the earth.” 

There is a second preliminary point on which we propose to 
dwell still more at length. People at a distance are much 
more puzzled than are we at home by the apparent inconsist- 
encies of Connecticut legislation; and by the uncertain fluctua- 
tions in public opinion. To us, many facts are known respect- 
ing the movement of the population which are not revealed by 
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ascrutiny of the census, or by the hasty observations of travel- 
ers. We are well aware of the changes which are in progress 
in this once homogeneous and well educated commonwealth. 
We know what distinctions are introduced into society by the 
accumulation of enormous fortunes, by intimate and incessant 
intercourse with the great metropolis, and by the rapid immi- 
gration of foreigners who have been bred under despotic insti- 
tutions, and are ignorant of the dangers which beset a repub- 
lian government. We see how rapidly our population is 
turning from agricultural to mechanical pursuits, and how the 
thriving and noisy smart factory villages, filled up with new 
comers, both foreign and domestic, are supplanting in influ- 
ence, at least at the polls, the shaded town streets, inhabited 
by substantial and conservative residents, and the still more 
quiet “rural districts” where the remnant of farmers yet cul- 
tivate the soil. We are well enough aware that large num- 
bers of young men, who would have been among us the efficient 
promoters of all good interests, are laying the foundations 
of new cities and states on the slopes of the Pacific, and in the 
fertile valleys of the Mississippi basin. We understand, more- 
over, that in these days of change and fermentation, estab- 
lished principles and usages are liable to be attacked, the right 
will for a time be overwhelmed by the wrong, and progress 
will seem to be backward. But we do not despair of the Re- 
public. We welcome controversy, discussion, inquiry, agita- 
tation, not for their own sakes, but for the elimination of 
errors, and for the confirmation of the truth. 

Facts so obvious to us, as those just recorded, show 
themselves but imperfectly, in the bare outlines of statis- 
tical tables, yet even here they may be discovered. From the 
oficial data of 1860, it appears that during the ten years pre- 
vious, Connecticut ceased to be a “ migrative” state, and be- 
came a “receiving” state; that is to say, the number of inhabit- 
ants who came into her borders from other states exceeded the 
number of those who removed away. Among these new 
comers were large numbers of foreigners, most of whom were 
Irish. It is a fact not generally known, but undisputed we 
believe, that the three southern states of New England, and 
the city of New York are a sort of Irishman’s Paradise. It is 
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here, at least, that “the Exodus” of that people terminates, 
Hence, Massachusetts, Rhode Island, Connecticut, and New 
York have each of them among their inhabitants over twelve 
per cent., or about one eighth Irish. No other states are 
favored to a like extent with the Milesian suffrage. While 
this is so, these same New England states are giving in ex- 
change for this foreign element their own brightest young men, 
the flower of the land, so that thirty per cent. of the natives of 
Massachusetts, thirty-three per cent. of the natives of Connee- 
tient, and thirty-nine per cent. of the natives of Rhode Island 
are found to be permanently resident beyond the states of their 
nativity. Now, when this double process is at work, when the 
American element is thus drawn off, and the Irish elemeut is 
thus infused, it is not to be wondered at that the traditional 
institutions, habits, usages, and opinions of New England are 
modified and perhaps corrupted. Connecticut in one respect 
suffers more than Rhode Island or Massachusetts. The cities 
of Providence and Boston exert upon the states of which they 
are the capitals an educational influence which Connecticut 
does not gain from its double-headed organization. Hartford 
and New Haven, important and rival centres of wealth, traffic, 
enterprise and culture, are not accustomed to act in unison for 
the advancement of public measures, and thus there is a want 
of concentration in the efforts of good citizens to promote the 
general prosperity. It is consequently harder to ward off evil 
inflnences, and encourage good undertakings than in those 
states where most of the leading newspapers, the houses of 
legislature, the state offices, the higher courts, and the chief 
seats of learning are clustered in the vicinity of a single capital. 

Neither the citizens of Connecticut nor their friends in 
other states have, therefore, any reason to be surprised that the 
principles of Public Education are sometimes called in ques- 
tion in the very community which has been conspicuous as an 
originator and defender of the New England ideas. Since the 
earliest colonial days we have had no foundations to lay. We 
have been called upon to accept, advance, modify, and adapt 
the inheritance of the past. Other parts of the country have 
have been forced to determine what plan they would adopt, 
and have gone through a series of radical and fundamental 
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disenssions, after which they felt “settled.” On the other 
hand, our controversies have been so far in advance of these 
radical investigations, and have been so much taken up with 
secondary questions, that many of our most intelligent citizens 
show themselves ignorant of the underlying principles. 

What now is the aspect of the School Question in Connecti- 
ent? Disturbed, controversial, pugnacious, is our reply. The 
questions which are agitated, the men who are discussing 
them, the vigor which is manifested, the measures which are 
proposed, are unmistakable signs of an educational movement 
throughout the state, originating with no individual, instigated 
by neither political party, and occasioned by no single trans- 
action, and likely, for these very reasons, to be prolonged, 
thorough, and fruitful either of good or evil to every town and 
village, to every boy and girl within the limits of the 
state. 

But the aspect of the School Question in Connecticut is also 
hopeful, in our opinion eminently hopeful. In spite of what 
the Hvening Post of New York has said, and the “ dismal” 
picture which the Massachusetts Teacher has discovered in 
the recent report of the Board of Education, and the Jere- 
miads which are played on a harp of a thousand strings, we 
believe that the signs of the times indicate an early, compre- 
hensive, and satisfactory advancement of the established sys- 
tem of public instruction. That our readers may understand 
the reasons for our cheerfulness, in the present hour of mo- 
mentary discomfitures, let them view with care the situation. 

On the one hand, the State Normal School, while under the 
care of an accomplished and highly succeseful instructor, has 
been abruptly suspended, the teachers dismissed, and the 
scholars scattered, in accordance with the directions of the 
Legislature. This is the most disheartening circumstance, 
though it is capable of explanations, which at another time 
we may perhaps reveal. In addition to this hostile proce- 
dure in the General Assembly of the State, there have been 
some vigorous local manifestations of dislike to a good school 
system. For example, last year, in New Haven, seven of the 
nine members of the City Board of Education recommended 
the abolition of the High School, an institution which, in 
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Hartford, every one approves; while in Hartford, a noisy town 
meeting refused to unite the various school districts on a plan 
which, in New Haven, receives the general, if not the unani- 
mous, approval of the people. Such local disputes in their 
general influence may counterbalance each other, but they are 
significant indications of public opinion, and sometimes of 
bitter hostility to the school system. When a meeting, called 
for deliberation, like that which was held in Hartford in An- 
gust, 1866, refuses to listen to the most gifted orator of the city, 
and drowns his voice with cries of “ order,” we are safe in 
concluding that there is some acrimony of feeling. So much 
for the opposition. 

Now let us look at the other side. We have gained within 
a little more than two years, a Board of Education instituted 
by the Legislature, and composed of four able men beside the 
Governor and Lieutenant-Governor. Under their direction, 
a Secretary, well known through New England for his zeal in 
public education, is at work all over the state, correcting evils, 
pointing out right measures, awakening public attention, and 
diffusing right principles. 

Again, the Teachers’ Institutes, which for want of a suitable 
pecuniary allowance, have been for years no ornament to the 
system, are now, by a change of the law, liberally provided 
for, so that the gatherings held last spring in Norwich, Dan- 
bury, and Waterbury, awakened in behalf of these instrumen- 
talities a zeal before unknown. 

Thirdly, the tax required by the State from every town for 
school purposes, has been increased one third, the benefit of 
which will be gained during the coming year; and what is 
more gratifying still, the amount raised in the year 1865 (the 
last year of which we have a financial report) by voluntary 
taxation in the several towns and districts, reached the sum of 
$292,347, a gain of $70,000 in a single year, and a gain of 
$170,000 within ten years. In other words, two and a half 
times as much was raised for schools by taxation in 1865 as 
was raised in 1856. 

Fourthly, the school law has been so modified as to fucili- 
tate the abolition of small school districts, or rather the union 
of all the districts of a given town, so that the intelligence and 
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wealth of the central portions of the town may extend their 
enlightening influence into every nook and corner of the 
state. This law, it is true, is not compulsory, but permissive. 
Its main features are intended to meet the difficulties which 
now exist in towns where there are out-lying, deserted, or im- 
poverished districts, too poor or too forlorn to maintain good 
schools. 

Fifthly, there is unusual attention paid to educational mat- 
ters in the newspapers of the state. The apathy of our people, 
which is one of the chief dangers of republican society, has 
been disturbed. The enthusiasm of friends and the bitterness 
of opponents are combining to secure one excellent result—the 
scrutiny of the system in its methods and results From this 
arousal of the community we expect the best results. The re- 
cent attempt in New Haven to incite the Irish against the 
Americans and to exhibit at the polls the power of a Roman 
Catholic party excited by the priests, while it involves tempo- 
rary evil, may bring permanent good, if it tends to make 
American citizens, irrespective of political party, watchful of 
the ballot-box and watchful likewise of the interests of Public 
Schools. 

We, therefore, conclude that while the abandonment of the 
Normal School of the State and the occasional attacks on 
local institutions are evidences of hostility to the Public 
School system, the establishment of a State Board of Edu- 
cation to control our schools, the provision of a competent 
salary for a competent Sccretary, the improvement of the 
Teachers’ Institutes, the passage of the law for consolidating 
school districts, the voluntary increase of taxation for school 
purposes, and the general willingness of the newspapers and of 
the people to discuss the system of public instruction, are 
signs of progress and of hope. 


We now proceed to analyze as well as we are able some ob- 
jections to the received system of public instruction which are 
current in Connecticut. An extended acquaintance with in- 
dividuals in different parts of the State, a prolonged official 
correspondence, an attendance on many public meetings called 
for the purpose of discussion, and a careful perusal of hundreds 
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of cuttings recently clipped from the different newspapers, 
afford us the information on which our generalizations will 
be based. 

Some of these arguments will appear to the educators of 
Massachusetts, and perhaps of other parts of the country, as 
decidedly mediaeval. We regret, for the credit of the State, 
to present this diagnosis ; but as our object is the improvement 
of the patient, we can see no guin by concealment of the 
symptoms. For convenience, we shall group the objections 
under five heads, which seem to us sufficiently comprehensive, 
namely: the Theological, the Financial, the Historical, the 
Aristocratic, and the Philosophical. Generally, though not 
always, our opponents are likewise of five classes—grumbling 
tax-payers, needy gentle-folks, disappointed place-men, eccle- 
siastical bigots, and selfish teachers of private schools. When- 
ever we meet a man who does not believe in any moral or 
religious ideas, who is close and parsimonious in his expendi- 
ture of money, who is tied up in the fetters of any phase of 
religious formalism, or who cares much more for his great- 
grandfather than he does for posterity, we expect to find an 
opponent of public instruction ; and so, when we meet a frank, 
open-hearted lover of mankind, who desires the prosperity ot 
the community better than selfish gains, who trusts the people 
and believes that they can be trained, under American institu- 
tions, for the high functions of local self-government, then we 
expect to find an intelligent advocate of the Common Schools. 
Where we see the teacher of a private school, whose returns 
are less than they might be, busying himself to attack the 
High School, the Grammar School, and the Normal School, 
not in an open but in a covert way, we cannot but raise the 
question, why this "great uneasiness? and so, when we find 
school officers displaced from office attacking the very system 
of which they have been, and still desire to be, the chosen 
managers, we cannot but ask them, why are you among the 
Philistines? But the truth is neither to be defended nor em- 
barrassed by personal arguments and insinuations. Our 
School system, like all republican institutions, and like the 
Christian faith, commends itself to approbation on its own 
merits alone, and not because of the endorsement of any advo- 
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cate, however eminent, and not because of the attacks of any 
opponent, however selfish. It deserves support because of its 
inherent fitness for the wants of our day and generation. 

Let us, therefore, irrespective of personal considerations, 
proceed with our analysis. The position which is held by the 
advocates of our common schools, and which is attucked by 
our opponents, may be stated in the briefest form as follows: 
The education of the people is essential to the safety of the 
republic and the progress of civilization ; and this can only be 
secured by Public Schools, not designed for any class in 
sdciety, but ror att; the schools which are good enough for 
those who know what good schools are, being none too good 
for the most ignorant and lowly. 

The Theological objection to this idea is this: In schools 
which axt attend, religion cannot be taught, without awaken- 
ing denominational and ecclesiastical censure; but religious 
doctrines and worship should be inculcated in every school ; 
ergo, denominational or church schools would be much better 
for the community than common schools. This is the argu- 
ment—* the Parish School versus the Public School.” This 
plausible syllogism is wholly satisfactory to the Roman Catho- 
lic Church, and is regarded with favor by many Episcopalians, 
Old School Presbyterians, and other Christians of “ High- 
Church” proclivities. We hear it brought forward continually 
on the corners of the street, and it is occasionally uttered in 
the pulpit. 

Its influence was powerfully felt in New Haven at the 
school election of September 16, 1867, when an avowedly 
Roman Catholic ticket was elected by a majority of seventy 
votes. The day before the balloting two of the Roman Catho- 
lic pastors of the city exhorted their parishioners to show their 
strength against “ the Yankees,” and in the third of the churches, 
the pastor being absent, the Catholic ticket was distributed 
through the children of the Sunday school. One of the priests 
is reported to have said that he had been trying for years to 
secure public money for his parish school, and now was the 
time to demand it. This is the ultra, possibly the ultra mon- 
tane, advocacy of the Parish School. What would be the 
effect of carrying out to its logical conclusion an argument 
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like this? Does any one suppose that the community will con- 
sent to be divided into simply two religious bodies—the 
Romanist and the Protestant? Not by any means. The 
Episcopalians would at once demand separate schools for their 
children. So would the Jews. So would the Disbelievers, 
So would the Spiritualists. So, in fine, would all the religious 
bodies. It is easy to conceive what would be the character of 
such schools, free from inspection, managed without responsi- 
bility to the public, liable to the most bigoted influences, and 
rife in sectarian gall. But we need not merely theorize, for 
this plan of public education has been tried in England, and 
has failed to educate the people. It satisfies nobody. The 
admissions of her own writers might be quoted to show that 
England is getting behind the continental states, and behind 
our own country, in some important respects, simply for want 
of better systems of popular education. Hence, the British 
government is causing the theory and methods of public in- 
struction tu be studied by good observers in the most enlight- 
ened nations, and we do not hazard much in predicting, as an 
imminent result, that the days of the Parish Schools, as dis- 
tinct from the Public Schools, are already numbered in that 
land. More than this, without fear of contradiction, we assert 
that the people have never been in any land, by the parish 
school, as generally well educated as they are here under our 
American popular system. 

The real fallacy of this theological argument seems to us to 
be in the assertion or the enthymeme that because the young 
must be instructed in religion, the day school is the place 
where this teaching should be given. We heartily believe in 
the religious training of the young, but we do not believe that 
teachers chosen because they understand the arithmetical rule- 
of-three, are, of course, the best persons to expound the mys- 
tery of the Trinity. In our view, tuition in spelling, reading, 
geography, grammar, figures, and the other rudimentary arts, 
is no more a religious exercise than playing ball. We hold 
that the tenets of Christian faith and worship should be taught 
under the direction of Christian pastors in a totally different 
manner and at a totally different time from that which is em- 
ployed in imparting this so-called “secular” knowledge. 
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Where the catechism is tanght by a perfunctory teacher, and 
where a prayer is made, or a chapter in the Bible is read as a 
perfunctory task (as it may be in any school by a bigot or an 
unbeliever employed as a teacher), Religion herself is dis- 
honored. It would be better by far, in our opinion, that posi- 
tive religious instruction should be given by competent and, if 
necessary, by salaried teachers, employed by the various 
churches, in their sacred places, thav that religious people 
should content themselves with the erroneous and dangerous 
notion that our present Sunday schools, and the brief religious 
opening of the day schools, furnish adequate training in the 
knowledge of Christianity. 

On the other hand, any good school (our best Public Schools, 
for example), are, of necessity, schools of positive morality, 
though not of Christian faith. The virtue of Truth is taught, 
and not ouly so, but the scholar is trained to habits of Truth, 
when a teacher insists upon the exact use of language and on 
accurate recitations. Self-control is taught in the school where 
good order is preserved. Fidelity to engagements is taught 
by a strict requirement of regular and punctual attendance. 
Obedience to lawful authority is enforced by the required 
submission to the rules of school. So of other moral duties, 
Better is it, in our opinion, to encourage these virtues in the 
public school, and to impart religious doctrines under the 
guidance of the ministers of religion. In short, as the church 
is not the place to study arithmetic, so the Public School is 
not the place to provide religious training. 

The Financial objection to common schools is the second 
point to which we call attention. This is the case of “the 
Private Purse versus the Public School.” “They cost too 
much,” is the complaint. When this remark is made by 
elderly people living on a fixed income inadequate to their 
support, and seriously diminished by the tax-collector’s bills, 
we can listen to it with deference; but when it comes from 
men of wealth, who clutch, with the miser’s hand, every dol- 
lar they own, we grow restless and impatient. “No taxation 
for the benefit of other peoples’ children,” is the cry with 
which they rally all the crusty old bachelors, all the fast young 
men, all the mean and illiberal citizens. They do not vften 
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complain that the Public School is too costly for the work it 
performs. Commonly it is admitted that so many children 
could not be so well educated in private schools at so small a 
cost. The current argument is this—* You have no right to 
tax me for my neighbor’s benefit.” The answer is obvious— 
the community has a right to tax every citizen for the good of 
all. I may never ride, or even walk, in certain streets; but it 
is right to tax me for laying them out, for repairing them, for 
paving, draining, or lighting them. I may own no house; 
but it is right that. 1 should pay for the maintenance of the 
night-watch and the fire department. I may have no suit at 
court, but it is for iny interest that justice be administered, 
So of the school. If it benefits the community it benefits me, 
and I am rightly taxed for it. The establishment of any other 
principle would lead to the dissolution of society. 

That Public Schools, well ordered and administered, are a 
positive financial benefit to the communities in which they 
are located, admits of ready proof. The argument has been so 
often presented that we will not repeat it here. -But the ob- 
jector suys—Shall every project, then, for the benefit of the 
community be maintained at the public expense? We answer, 
no. Every such measure is to be judged on its own merits, and 
the public support bestowed on those projects only which can- 
not be secured without public aid. The education of the peo- 
ple, as the experience of all nations shows, can only be secured 
by public aid, and on this account the Public Schools are es- 
sential. 

The Historical argument next deserves our attention, for 
although it is commonly employed by ignorant men only, yet 
occasionally it appears in the writings of those who ought to 
know better. For example, this remark is made by a corres- 
pondent of one of the New Haven dailies, whose love of mili- 
tary symbolism finds expression in the General’s star, (*), 
which he affixes to an anonymous communication: “ Our 
schools, supported by the school fund and by taxation, were 
DESIGNED ORIGINALLY for the children of parents who could not 
educate them at their own expense.” This phrase alone 
might be considered as an accidental or trivial inaccuracy. 
But the same idea crops out repeatedly in an Article of two 
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columns. He complains of “ new measures ” introduced “ on 
the deceptive plan that the schools for the poor should be 
made as good as the schools for the rich.” He scoffs at the 
“magnificent communism of Massachusetts innovators,” and at 
the “ clap-trap of declamation ” of a Connecticut writer, who 
speaks of the rich and poor sitting side by side in the public 
schools. It was not so, he implies, in the days of our fore- 
fathers. 

A similar statement was recently made by the official guar- 
dians of the public instruction in one of our large towns. Our 
schools, they say, were “originally designed for the poor.” 
Many people actually believe that the idea of a school, com- 
mon to all, irrespective of social station, originated with Horace 
Mann, or if not with him, then with some one of those horrid 
“Prooshans ” whom he visited in Europe. Horace Mann has 
many claims to honor, but none so great as this. At most, he 
was only the restorer, not the founder, of the American school 
system. “Did I know,” said a distinguished citizen of Con- 
necticut, nearly seventy-five years ago, “the name of the legis- 
tor who first conceived and suggested the idea [of common 
schools] I should pay to his memory the highest tribute of 
reverence and regard. I should for him have a much higher 
veneration and respect than I do for Lycurgus and Solon, the 
celebrated legislators of Sparta and Athens. I should revere 
him as the greatest benefactor of the human race.” Probably, 
says a historian of acknowledged authority, “the honor of de- 
vising the scheme of popular education, which has prevailed in 
New England, belongs exclusively to no individual, but to 
Thevphilus Eaton and John Davenport, more than to any 
others in New Haven, should be ascribed this honor.” What, 
then, was their idea of public instruction? Take New Haven 
colony, for example. The system may be easily ascertained by 
4 perusal of the Colonial Records now within the reach of all. 
It was simply this: “ All the children must be taught. The 
public must see to this. The community must establish a school, 
engage a school master, superintend the instruction. A Gram- 
mar schoo! or Latin school must supplement the elementary 
class, so that boys may be fitted for the university.’ There 
was no select academy or institute for the children of Eaton 
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and Davenport, Goodyear and Gregson, and another for those 
of humble life, but there was one school for all, a Common 
school. It is true that this school was not a free school, in 
our acceptation of the phrase. Those paid tuition who were 
able; and only those who could not pay received gratuitous 
instruction. But the school was for everybody’s children ; no 
matter whether they could pay or not, it was open to them all, 
like the air they breathed, and like the common which they 
trod, It is therefore sheer ignorance of our local history to claim 
that it is a modern notion to propose “ instruction for all” 
in the public school system. The feature of all others which 
distinguishes the American educational establishment is this 
democratic principle. It is the gift of New England to the 
pedagogies of the world. Public schools for different classes 
are known elsewhere. Public schools for the poor have long 
been maintained by the Roman church, and various Prot- 
estant communions, But Common Schools, schools common 
to all, are the characteristic of the Christian democracy estab- 
lished in New England in the middle of the seventeenth cen- 
tury. It may be that our forefathers planted better than 
they knew; that they thought simply of their own wants; 
that they were not expecting to introduce a system for the con- 
tinent. But the germ still grows; its branches cover the land; 
its offshoots will be transplanted to every people of the civil- 
ized world. 

We would not be considered as laying undue stress on the 
value of past institutions. Antiquity alone is no argument. 
But when our opponents charge us with innovations, it is well 
for our friends to louk up the record. Fortunately in this case 
experience confirms the positions of antiquity. 

The Aristocratic objection to public schools, is of all others 
to us the most obnoxious, The point of this argument, as we 
understand it, is this. It is dangerous to the refinement and 
morality of well-bred children, to sit side by side with bare 
footed clod-hoppers. The poor are, of necessity, so demoral- 
izing that children who can wear broadcloth and silk must avoid 
the calico and satinet as they would the leprosy and playue. 

Such doctrines as these are not stated in just these words; 
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but stripped of their euphemisms this is their import. People 
at the West will be astonished to learn that any man of any 
creed, or of any party, should hold such opinions. A school 
officer from beyond the Mississippi recently expressed to us 
in the strongest terms his opinion of the mode in which such 
opinions would be received in those new commonwealths. 

As we are not among the believers in Cologne-water church- 
es, or in Cologne-water schools, it has astonished us beyond 
measure, tc learn that one who has been a prominent member 
of the Republican party appeared before the Joint Standing 
Committee on Education in the General Assembly, as an open 
advocate of social “caste.” “It will not do” (he is reported 
to have said) “ to have the children of parents who cannot pay 
for their education associate with the children of those who 
can. Not that the line of virtue and vice is always coincident 
with the line of wealth and poverty, but it is so generally the 
case as to constitute the rule.” 

Let our readers mark these words. Have we a Bourbon or 
a Stuart among us? or is this the daring utterance of Ham- 
mond, or Davis, or some other fire-eater of the South opposed 
to Northern institutions ? 

Fortunately, when this plea for class distinctions was uttered 
in the crowded committee room at Hartford, a distinguished 
scholar, an officer of Yale College, was present, who could say, 
“T have had four boys at one time in a public school of New 
Haven, and I have never known them to be there exposed to 
any vicious or contaminating influence.” 

We are not opponents of private schools. We presume 
that in all time to come, however good the public schools may 
be, private schools will be required. We have no objections 
to the attempt to secure for the favored few a culture of a 
higher order than can be provided for the multitude. It does 
no harm to the post-office for rich men to use the telegraph. 
The police do not suffer by the employment of private watch- 
men. But we shall oppose the expenditure of public money 
for any other object than the good of all; we shall protest 
against the attempt to establish or recognize in this country 
any permanent class of “ poor;” and we shall fight to the 
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best of our ability against “the Pauper theory ” of Public Edn- 
cation. 

Dr. Holmes has somewhere humorously delineated the vir. 
tues of “the Brahmin Caste” in New England. There is an 
inherited aristocratic sentiment, which often manifests itself in 
the older historic families of New England. So long as it 
is seen in an idolatrous reverence for traditional blue-china, or 
in a superstitious avoidance of certain articles of diet, we 
laugh at it; so long as it appears in a conservative desire to 
perpetuate the refinements and manners, the intelligence and 
good breeding of “old-school” gentlemen and “old school” 
ladies, we admire and uphold it; but when it appears in a 
horror of popular advancement in intelligence and comfort, or 
in a ridiculous shrinking from intercourse with families whose 
grandfathers are by chance forgotten, we despise and abhor it. 
We have no sympathy with the arguments of “ the Brahmin 
caste, versus the Public Schools.” 

The only remaining arguments which we shall notice are 
those, which, out of compliment to the authors, and for want 
of a better term, we call Philosophical; but be it understood 
that they are the results of “Philosophy, falsely so called.” 
They are the utterances of men who think it is sagacious and 
profound to combat all accepted and established usages in 
society,—who extol the past as the golden age, who join with 
Carlyle in his dread of “Shooting Niagara;” who sniff and 
jeer at every noble sentiment of Christian brotherhood, or re- 
publican public spirit. Their ideas of social science may be 
crude, prejudiced, and superficial, but they are also positive, 
dogmatic, and unreasonable. Their leading principle seems to 
be opposition to every good principle. If religion is advocated 
we hear them sneer at priest-ridden congregations. If the na- 
tional existence is at stake, they are the extravagant and un- 
timely advocates of state rights. If the government is forced 
to raise funds on credit, they believe in nothing but very hard 
cash, and are intensely interested in the history of the copper 
cent. If the growth of the town is under consideration, they 
don’t want to see any more people in it, it is too large already! 

Their opposition to public instruction is equally profound, 
and is based upon the tenet stated in one of their recent utter- 
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ances, that “ the State cannot keep school.” There are many 
variations of this cry adapted to different occasions; for ex- 
ample: “‘ We have too much eddi-cation now,” is one; the 
High school is “a fungus,” is another; the Latin class is “a 
trap to catch unsuspecting juveniles,” is a third; Normal 
Schools are “ Augean stables,” is another. These philoso- 
phers were represented in the last Assembly by an eloquent 
disciple and advocate, into whom it would seem that the brave 
spirit of Peter the Hermit, or Sancho Panza, or some other 
valiant crusader had entered, and who thus exclaimed, on 
“philosophical” not on shallow “ parsimonious” grounds, 
against the increase of pay to the Secretary of the State Board 
of Education: “ It is monstrous to give a mere clerk $3,000 
and his expenses, when the Chief Justice of the state receives 
but $2,000. If he is to advocate the State Normal School, I 
wonld not give him a cent. I am told that he is a sort of 
preacher of the principles of the Normal School. I am told 
he advocates the introduction of the Prussian system of edu- 
cation [once more, those ‘ horrid Prooshans !*] which looks to 
the establishment of a great National Seminary at an expense 
of twenty millions, and that these first steps are only the be- 
ginning of a plan looking to that system. Mr, Speaker, I 
move the postponement of the whole matter.”* 

We will not detain our readers with any attempt to answer 
such flings as these. The fundamental error on which they are 
based is the only point deserving respectful attention. Stated 
without exaggeration, it is this. ‘The state ‘ botches’ all that 
it undertakes, it mismanages so badly that we should strip it 
as far as possible of all powers. Parents alone should be re- 
sponsible for the education of the young, and the state should 
only see to the training in elementary knowledge of those 
abandoned children whose parents give them over to ignorance 
and vice.” 

This is sometimes fitly called the Pauper theory of public 
education. It places the common school on the basis of the 
alms-house, so that every honest and deserving poor man will 
avoid it as he would the lazaretto. Necessity alone is the 
usher to its halls. 





* See report in the Hartford Times, July 24th, 1867. 
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Now we have but little fear that any such views as these 
will be prevalent among the American people to such an ex. 
tent as to modify our laws and institutions,—but they do fur. 
nish arguments which to weak-minded friends of public in- 
struction seem weighty. 

The answer is this: Imperfect as are our modes of civil gov- 
ernment, they are the only means of securing some of our best 
social institutions. Roads, parks, municipal improvements, 
the post office, the courts of justice, the militia, may not be 
perfect. A battalion of school boys may march better than 
the organized troops of the state. What then? Shall we 
have no public works, no state improvements, no progress in 
civilization and state-craft, because all political machinery is 
defective? By no means. The community is bound to pro- 
vide public schools for the same reason that it provides the 
other institutions we have named,—because in no other way 
can the benefits desired be secured so generally, so cheaply, 
and so satisfactorily. 

As for the fear that parents are led to give up their own care 
of the young by the creation of such public schools as those of 
New England, it is a pure invention of the enemy, a ground- 
less apprehension, a calumny just as applicable to private as to 
public schools. The employment of any teacher may be called 
a shifting of parental responsibility ; but tell us which is the 
most dangerous shift to entrust a child to a public school for 
five hours a day, or to a boarding school for twenty-four ? 

One thing is certain, if the Public School in America is 
abandoned to the so-called poor it will soon be abandoned by 
them. The only safe theory for our government is to recog: 
nize no permanent class of poor or rich, no line of aristocratic 
distinction, no barrier of caste, but to provide for the benefit of 
all. “This is a government of the People, by the People, for 
the People.” It is the masses, the multitude, who are neither 
very rich nor very poor, who are neither high bred nor de- 
graded, for whom all our institutions are contrived. We have 
no fear that these mock philosophers, these educational “ owls,” 
will make any progress with their theories of government. 

We have thus enumerated the various arguments which are 
presented by the advocates of the Parish School, the Private 
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Purse, Inaccurate Tradition, the Brahmin Caste, and the 
Philosophy of the Owls in opposition to the Public School. 
The knowing reader has probably discovered that they are not 
imaginary objections, but are the actual statements which have 
been seriously made, within a short time past, in the State of 
Connecticut, by intelligent and influential men. We have re- 
counted them that our friends elsewhere, liable to hear like 
discussions, may know the light in which we regard them. 

The opposition to the Common School system of Connec- 
ticut has shown itself in four phases, or rather, there have been 
four points of attack; first, the New Haven High School; 
second, the law providing for uniting small school districts 
into one town district; third, the appointment of that so-called 
“ Massachusetts Innovator,” Mr. Northrop, to the superintend- 
ence of schools in the State ; and fourth, the Normal School at 
New Britain. In all the first three points, the Public School 
party have been heartily sustained. The High School has been 
continued, the consolidation law has been passed, and the ap- 
pointment of Mr, Northrop, a Connecticut man by birth and 
education, has been confirmed by legislative action. The re- 
maining point has been lost, for the moment at least, in conse- 
quence of the open desertion, and the still more dangerous 
whispers of professed friends of the institution, rather than the 
criticism of opponents. We may at some future time show 
our readers by what influences this Teacher’s Seminary was 
brought into disrepute; and how it happened that an institu- 
tion which had enjoyed for sixteen years the guidance of so 
many excellent men as Principals and as Trustees, was finally 
stranded. For the present we forbear, and content ourselves 
with expressing the hope, that the suspension of the school will 
lead to reorganization at an early day on a wise and endur- 
ing basis. The arguments in favor of such a course are enn- 
merated in the circular referred to at the beginning of our re- 
marks, which bears the signature of Governor English and his 
coadjutors in the Board of Education. We presume that in 
the next Assembly this subject will receive the attention it 
deserves, and our friends should see to it that the cause is not 
lost by default, or by the petty prolongation of personal diffi- 
culties. 
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With two or three further remarks we shall conclude our 
observations. 

In the first place, we urge upon the friends of public educa- 
tion to stand firm for the right. It may be well for them to com- 
bine in local or state organizations for the promotion of public 
schools, in order that by the publishing of documents, the de. 
livery of addresses, and the holding of public conferences, the 
true theory may be presented to the voters of every town, and 
village, and district. We can trust the people, if they under- 
stand the question ; see to it that they are enlightened. 

Secondly, The interests of public education should be kept 
free from ordinary political partisanship. The system is ruined 
if either Democrats or Republicans assume its direction, or 
enro! themselves to assaultit. It is noteworthy that among the 
opponents of the Normal School were leading Republicans, 
and that among its defenders were many prominent Democrats. 
The remarks of our present chief magistrate, Governor Eng- 
lish, in laying the corner stone of the hospital at Middletown, 
and in presiding at the anniversary in New Britain, showed a 
sympathy with popular education and a desire for the mainte- 
nance of the Common School System which will always be re- 
membered to his honor, especially among those who may have 
differed from him on other political issues, A similar tribute 
is due to the present Lieutenant-Governor, Hon. E. H. Hyde. 
Years ago, in like manner, another Democratic magistrate, 
Governor Seymour, planted himself firmly as a friend of Com- 
mon Schools, and of the Normal School, and the services he 
rendered are still gratefully borne in mind. The Hartford 
Times has been one of the strongest advocates of district con- 
solidation. We call attention to these facts, because most of 
our readers are of the Republican party, and we desire to have 
them know that there are efficient allies to be found in educa- 
tional contests among men of all shades of political belief. 
Certainly questions so vital to the public welfare ought not to 
be confounded with the struggles of national political parties. 

Finally ; it is very important that the people of Connecticut 
should sustain the present State Board of Education. In 
addition to the two chief magistrates it consists of four wise 
and cautious advocates of public instruction, all of them liber- 
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ally educated gentlemen, two of them at least experienced 
teachers, all of them accustomed to public life. They under- 
stand the state, and are interested in its welfare, and their 
guidance may be safely followed. Their selections of teachers 
for the Normal School, and their various suggestions for the 
improvement of the schools at large, deserve the scrutiny and 
the approbation of every citizen. 

We are in the midst of grave discussions. If we are wise 
and temperate, watchful and persistent, the victory will be 
ours, and we shall soon see the Land of Steady Habits restored 
to its former educational renown. 





Arricte V.—PRESIDENT WOOLSEY’S ADDRESS AT 
THE FUNERAL OF PRESIDENT DAY, COMMEMO. 
RATIVE OF HIS LIFE AND SERVICES. 


I suppose that if the nearly 2500 graduates of Yale College 
who were educated here under President Day were asked 
who was the best man they knew, they would, with a very 
general agreement, assign him that high place. I can scarcely 
doubt that his family friends and other acquaintance would 
speak the same word. I certainly share in the opinion. And 
the character ascribed to him by so many would be not that 
of a blameless man merely, but of a man perfect and upright 
according to the standard of Scripture—a perfect man in 
Christ Jesus. This maturity of Christian virtue in him had a 
peculiarly peaceful cast. All was tranquil in his soul, and to 
the inward state the peace of his outer life corresponded. It 
was, therefore, in keeping, as peace beautified his life, that 
the evening of his long day should be calm repose, and his 
last end like the sinking of a cloudless sun. 

I feel it to be a great honor to me, and it is an equal pleas- 
ure, to be permitted to pay my tribute of love and duty to 
sucha man. It is, in some respects, also an easy task. A 
man who stands up to utter words in honor of the dead ought, 
as I think, to speak the simple truth, to conceal no glaring 
fault, to be kind and charitable indeed, yet at the same time 
to be just. Otherwise he must feel that the verdict of his own 
conscience and of men is giving him the lie; and what is 
false eulogy worth when God’s bar will set it all aside? It is 
difficult, therefore, sometimes, when you testify to the excel- 
lencies of good men, to know what to speak forth and what 
smaller blemishes to leave out of your estimate of their cha 
racters. But here there is no such difficulty. I have nothing 
to conceal. And this is ever recurring to my mind, that if 
the wise and good man, whom I am attempting to honor, 
knew that such a duty had fallen to me, and were allowed 
from the spiritual world to whisper his suggestions, although 
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he might justly desire to be held in a good light before his 
surviving friends, yet he would wish more than all that only 
words of truth should be spoken in honor of his memory. I 
am thankful that I can speak thus, and yet pay him the un- 
feigned, unalloyed tribute of my highest reverence. 

I ask your attention while I proceed to give some account 
of President Day’s life, both in its earliest developments and in 
its later periods, then of his work in the world, and lastly, of 
his character. 

A person who examines the map of the State of Connecti- 
cut, will notice a settlement in the northeast part of the town 
of Washington (as it is now called), in Litchfield county, 
which bears the name of New Preston, and at present contains 
two Congregational churches. In 1752, the legislature of the 
colony, departing from the received practice of confining 
parish limits within the boundaries of towns, formed a new 
parish out of portions of Kent, New Milford, and Washington. 
This step was met at first by complaints on the part of settlers 
in Kent, East Greenwich (now called Warren, and then a part 
of Kent), and New Milford, on the ground of enfeebling the 
adjoining churches. But there was good reason for the 
measure, as any one must admit, who has traveled over those 
formidable hills, which are penetrated by the valleys of the 
two Ashpetucks, and perceives that the settlers in New Pres- 
ton would need to spend almost half the day of rest on the 
road to and from the house of God. 

In 1757, this ecclesiastical society, lying near the corner of 
four towns, called a minister—Mr. Noah Wadhams—and, not 
long after his dismissal in 1768, invited Mr. Jeremiah Day to 
the vacant pulpit. Mr. Day, a native of Colchester, son of a 
farmer from Hampshire county, Mass., who was one of the 
first settlers of the town, was a graduate of Yale College of the 
year 1756. Between this year and 1763, he taught school at 
Sharon, where his father is said to have removed ; then, 
although not a professor of religion, read divinity with Dr. 
Bellamy at Bethlehem, and after some time, having doubts of 
his fitness to preach, returned to the employment of a school 
teacher. In 1763, his brother having bequeathed to him 
at his death a tract of land on Sharon mountain, or Ells- 
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worth, as it is now called, he went there to take possession, 
and to occupy himself with the labors of the farmer, to which 
he had had an apprenticeship in his boyhood before going to 
college. He represented the town in the General Assembly 
of the colony in 1766 and 1767. Here he married, and here his 
wife, a Miss Mills of Kent, died in 1767. Here, too, Divine 
grace affected his heart, and he resolved to devote himself to 
the preaching of the Gospel. Hestudied with the Rev. Cotton 
Mather Smith of Sharon, father of the late John Cotton 
Smith, Governor of Connecticut ; was licensed to preach by 
the Litchfield Association in 1767, and was ordained ag 
pastor of the church in New Preston in 1770. He was a man 
of note among his brethren, an able, snecessful minister. He lived 
until 1806, preaching to the people which first called him to 
the end of his ministerial life. Once, in 1801, he was moderator 
of the General Association, twice he preached the annual dis- 
course before that body, and we find him in 17¥3 and 1794 
engaged in missionary tours under the auspices of the Associ- 
ation” in the more destitute parts of New York and Vermont.* 
By his third wife, who was the widow of the Rev. Sylvanus 
Osborn of Warren, and whom he married in 1772, he had four 
children, that grew up—Jeremiah ; Thomas, Jong Secretary of 
the State of Connecticut, and author of the numerous and 
valuable volumes in which the cases decided by the Supreme 
Court of the State are reported ; Noble, first a merchant in 
New Preston, then, towards the close of his life, a resident in 
Ohio; and finally, Mills, who died in 1812, while a tutor in 
Yale College. 

Jeremiah Day, the oldest of these children, was born 
August 3, 1773, on the western slope of the bleak hill of New 
Preston, near where the present stone church is situated. 
Here, in the quiet and simplicity of a country parish, afar 
from the principal roads and settlements, his early years were 
spent, and as he grew up and became able to labor, his father 
gave the garden into his hands, and hoped that he would 
devote himself to the farmer’s employment. His brother 
Thomas remembered the pleasant way he had of getting work 





* See a memoir of him in Conn. Evang. Mag., vol. vii, 212-216, for December, 1806. 
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upon the garden out of the younger boys. After rain he would 
say— Boys, this is a good time to work in the garden; the 
weeds will come up easy now.” In a dry season he would 
say—* Boys, this is a good time to work in the garden; the 
weeds will die quick now.” He always loved a garden from 
that time onward, and has been in the habit of taking part of 
his exercise in this way. And, perhaps, the anecdote I have 
mentioned will identify child and man in the minds of those 
who know what a fund of pleasantry lay hid within his most 
serious and reserved character, as well as in the minds of that 
larger number who know that he always sought to win, and 
never to drive, those of whom he had the control, to do what 
was right. 

In the autumn of the year 1785, Mr. David Hale, a brother 
of the well-known Nathan Hale, who was hanged as a spy by 
the British in 1776, came into the family to, study divinity, 
and paid for his board by instructing the children. Under 
him our friend began to fit for Yale College, at which Mr. 
Hale had just been graduated. This insiructor seems to have 
had a happy influence in the house, not only as a teacher but 
as a religious friend. It was his practice, after the services on 
Sunday, to call the family together and explain to them some 
portion of Scripture ; and the impressions which he made were 
long afterwards remembered. After his departure from New 
Preston, our friend was sent to Waterbury to continue his 
education for college under Mr. Joseph Badger and Mr. John 
Kingsbury. He entered college in 1789. 

Ihave not fallen upon many particulars of his college life. 
There is no reason to doubt that the peculiarly lovely charac- 
ter, the dutiful, quiet, gentle traits which are testified by very 
aged persons as having shone in him before, accompanied him 
to New Haven, and as a scholar he was excellent. But it 
became necessary for him, on account of his health, to leave 
college in 1791, and he was not able to return until 1793. 
During a part of the interval he was employed in teaching 
school in Judea, or the eastern part of Washington, and, per- 
haps, also in Kent. He seems, too, to have spent some time 
at Blanford, in Massachusetts, with Mr. Badger, then minister 
there, who had married a relative of his mother. 
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It was in the winter of 1791, during this interval in his col- 
lege life, that he made a profession of religion. The outward 
change was not marked, for his life was blameless, his temper 
mild, and his deportment serious before. And, as was natural 
for him, he seems to have said very little of his inward feelings 
to those who were about him. His impressions were excited 
by reading “ Doddridge’s Rise and Progress.” He joined the 
church at home just after he commenced keeping a school in 
Washington. 

Returning to college in 1793, and thus falling back two 
years, he remained there until his graduation in 1795. In the 
spring of that year President Stiles died, and Dr. Dwight, 
being chosen to succeed him soon after, presided at the com- 
mencement, when young Day received his degree. Dr. 
Dwight had left a large and flourishing academy at Greenfield. 
It was no slight testimony to the confidence which the young 
collegian had inspired, that he was selected to succeed Dr, 
Dwight in this school. Here he remained nearly a year, and, 
while here, received the appointment of a tutor in Williams 
College, which was then in its infancy, having been founded 
but three years before, and placed under the direction of Presi- 
dent Fitch, a former graduate of our institution. Mr. Day 
consulted Dr. Dwight in regard to accepting the place, and by 
his advice was led to consent; but in the autumn, his health 
becoming feeble and his spirits depressed, he wished to revoke 
his acceptance. He was, however, persuaded to go up to the 
college and fill the office until another person could be found 
to take the place, and then, on the improvement of his health, 
he remained there two years, At the end of this period, he was 
invited to the same office in his alma mater, where, among 
his colleagues, were the late President Davis of Hamilton Col- 
lege, and Mr. Charles Denison of New Haven, who had been 
fellow tutors with him at Williamstown, as well as Professor 
Silliman, who was to be associated with him for so long after- 
wards. In this office he continued for nearly three years, 
through all which his instructions, as was the manner then, 
were confined to one class—to that which was graduated in 
1802. During this office he began to exercise his preaching 
powers, having been licensed so to do in 1800 by the Association 
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of New Haven West.* On the Sunday before the fourth of 
July, in 1801, he preached twice in West Haven for old Mr, 
Williston, and, after the services, was attacked with a slight 
hemorrhage. This was followed by so great debilitation, that his 
physician (the late Dr. AZneas Munson, senior) advised him to 
give up teaching and to try a warmer climate, and expressed 
to his friends his fears that a tuberculous consumption might 
soon set in. Itso happened that at this time a person from 
Bermuda was in New Haven, who had sailed for the United 
States in his own vessel, and offered him a passage to the 
island. By the advice of friends, he embraced the opportunity, 
sailing in August and remaining there until the next April. 
Soon after his departure, at their meeting in September, just 
before Commencement, the Corporation appointed him Pro- 
fessor of Mathematics and Natural Philosophy in Yale 
College. 

On his return he showed no symptoms of improved health, 
and it was a thing beyond question that he could not enter into 
the office fur which he had been selected. For more than a 
year after his return he speut his time in the quiet and retire- 
ment of his father’s house at New Preston, firmly persuaded, 
as were his friends also, that he had a fixed consumption. A 
plain woman, coming into the house, asked him if he expected 
to recover. “No more,” he replied, “ than I expect to go to 
the moon.” The treatment of bleeding and a low diet, which 
his physician adopted, enfeebled him and left him nervous and 
sleepless. It was at this time that the shadow of a great 
darkness fell upon his spiritual prospects. His illness aggra- 
vated his self-distrust, and his fears increased that habit of 
introspection which has been so natural to minds trained 
under New England theology; hence he wrote bitter things 
against himself, and, for a time, was as positive in his judg- 
ment against the salvation of his soul, as against the proba- 
bility of his recovery from his illness. How long this thick 
cloud hung over him I have no means of knowing. I heard 
him say once, if I am not deceived, that he found it neces- 





* He was licensed at Derby, at the house of Rev. A. Porter. President Day 
told me he had been preaching about a year when taken ill 
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sary to stop brooding over himself and looking into him- 
self. As by and by his health grew better, his feelings also 
became healthier, and being occupied with the cares of in- 
struction, and led more into the habits of intimacy with other 
minds, he was enabled to experience those influences from 
practical life and every-day duties undertaken with an honest 
purpose of serving God, which counterbalanced the leanings 
towards the morbid and towards self-analysis and self-distrust 
to which reflecting minds are often exposed. Nor cun we 
believe that this severe, this terrible, discipline was lost upon 
him, that he was not a wiser and better man after he had gone 
through it than before. 

We have said that in the first part of his illness a treatment 
of reduction was tried upon him. Afterwards, Dr. Sheldon, of 
Litchfield, one of the leading physicians in the State, becoming 
better acquainted with his case, decided to give him tonics, and 
under this practice he continued to improve, until he was able, 
in the early part of the summer term in 1803, to begin the 
duties of his professorship. These duties, at first, he was not 
able to perform in their full extent; he gave, for instance, no 
lectures during the first summer, but, by degrees, he became 
able to take upon himself a due share of labor, and to fill his 
place in the college with efficiency and success. 

Here we may be allowed to say that Mr. Day’s ill health 
exercised a positive and decided influence on his mind and 
character. It rendered great prudence necessary, and that 
prudence became a watchful sentinel over his whole life. It 
required him to find out what he could and what he could not 
bear in the way of intel’ectual and physical labor; it com- 
pelled him to understand himself, to have fixed habits of life, 
to adopt great simplicity in his habits, to control himse!f with 
a firm hand, all which redounded to the benefit of his inner 
man, and from being a trial grew into a blessing. It seems 
strange that a man of feeble lungs, given over to death by his 
friends and himself, always unable to bear the night air, 
should have lived a life prolonged beyond the age of ninety, 
and should be at his death the oldest man in New Haven. 
Yet, under God, this was mind conquering matter, soundness 
of judgment counteracting debility of constitution ; and in the 
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quiet effort, not only did the body become invested with a 
longer life, but the mind also and character received back the 
power themselves, for their own benefit, which they had put 
forth to maintain the mortal part in its vigor. 

From 1803 until 1817 the life of Professor Day flowed 
along amid the studies and instructions demanded by his 
office. In 1814 the first edition of his “ Algebra” saw the 
light and was followed within two years by his Mensuration 
and Plane Trigonometry. The treatise on Navigation and Sur- 
veying, which closed the series, did not appear until 1817. 

In the first month of the year 1817, the college was left 
without a presiding officer by the death of Dr. Dwight, and 
the question who should be his successor became a very grave 
one for an institution, whose only permanent officers were 
three professors, none of whom were of more than twelve 
years’ standing. Thechoice of the Fellows or Corporation was 
at first directed towards Dr. Henry Davis, then President of 
Middlebury College, who had been a tutor at Williams Col- 
lege und at Yale, and a professor at Union, who had been 
elected to the chair of divinity at his Alma Mater, but was 
unable to accept the appointment, and with whom the pro- 
fessors here, who had all of them been’ his colleagues in the 
tutorship, were on the best of terms. He was elected on the 
llth of February, 1817, about a month after Dr. Dwight’s 
death, and a deputation of the Fellows was sent to Middle- 
bury to offer him the place. On deliberation he declined the 
call, and the Corporation then appointed Professor Day on the 
22d of April following. I am able to state on the best author- 
ity that Dr. Dwight, after the beginning of his fatal malady, 
one day when the Faculty of the College had been assembled 
and the Professors had remained behind, turned abruptly to 
Professor Day and said, “ Mr. Day, you must be my successor.” 
This his colleagues would have preferred from the first, but he 
utterly shrunk from it. How the Corporation first viewed the 
matter I cannot say: probably they wanted a man of more 
prestige than the Professor of Natural Philosophy, a man of 
some prominence as a preacher, and of showy qualities. It 
was with unfeigned reluctance, when the appointment was 
made, that Professor Day, after due deliberation and solely, as 
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I believe, from a sense of duty, signified his acceptance. He 
was inaugurated as well as ordained on the 23d of July. In 
the same year, Mr. Alexander M. Fisher was chosen adjunct 
professor of mathematics and natural philosophy, Rev. Chaun- 
cey A. Goodrich professor of rhetoric, and Rev. Eleazar T, 
Fitch professor of theology. President Day continued for 
about two years, I believe, to give written lectures on natural 
philosophy, after which he confined himself to the department 
of mental and moral philosophy, having thus the same field of 
instruction which Dr. Dwight had occupied, together with 
those innumerable cares of superintendence over the general 
interests of the college and over the senior class especially, 
which in this college have followed the office of the President. 
He preached occasionally, although seldom in the chapel. 
He sustained with honor those relations to public and especially 
to religious interests outside of the college walls, to which a man 
in his position would naturally be called. He was a member 
of the board of visitors for the theological seminary at Ando- 
ver, and one of the corporate members of the American Board. 
Iie presided over the General Association of Connecticut in 
1829, and at three meetings afterward. Other more honorary 
relations to public societies and manifestations of respect in the 
way of honorary degrees, I pass over. 

President Day continued in his office during twenty-nine 
years, a longer term than has fallen to the lot of any presiding 
offiver in Yale College, and, so far as I know, occupied his post 
longer than the President of any American cullege, with the 
one exception of Dr. Nott. These were years of prosperity 
and of increasing numbers, of enlarged resources, more vigor- 
ous discipline, and more thorough training. For a while the 
spirit of combination to resist authority disturbed the quiet of 
the college, but was met by the faculty whenever it broke out, 
and was at last quelled by the final separation of more than half 
aclass. On the whole, too, there was a greater prevalence of 
morality and religion in the college, and an increase of the num- 
ber of students who led a Christian life. 

For the greater part of this time President Day’s health— 
although always delicate—was equal to the discharge of his re- 
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sponsible work, and he appeared also before the public occa- 
sionally as an author. A number of Articles in the Christian 
Spectator came from his pen, and a noticeable Article on “ Be- 
nevolence and Selfishness ” appeared in the Biblical Repost - 
tory for January, 1843. In 1838 he gave to the world his In- 
quiry on the self-determining power of the Will, or contingent 
volition, and in 1841, his examination of President Edwards’ 
inquiry as to the Freedom of the Will. In the year 1836, he 
was attacked by a suspension of action of the heart—the disease 
called angina pectoris by the physicians—and was obliged to be 
absent from the conferring of degrees and the exercises at com- 
mencement. These attacks visited him from time to time after- 
wards. With characteristic calmness, prudence, and reserve, he 
studied the disease, provided himself with books describing its 
nature, watched its symptoms so that he could anticipate an 
attack, and seldom spoke of these ailments even to his family. 
About the year 1841 or 1842, he seriously thought of resign- 
ing, and communicated his intention to the Faculty. I have 
reason to believe that considerations presented to him in wri- 
ting, by one of the professors, prevented his going forward to 
do what he desired at this time; but when he had reached the 
age of seventy-three, and feared that he might continue beyond 
his time, and might through age acquire an incapacity of judg- 
ment, he resolved to execute his purpose in the year 1846, His 
colleagues all regretted the step, for his judgment and all the 
qualities which made him an ornament of the college were un- 
impaired. His mind was a steady flame not likely to waver or 
godown. His health, which had been preserved by self-knowl- 
edge and selft-restraint, might continue to be no more feeble than 
it had been for years tocome. And yet, doubtless, the capacity 
to bear the burdens which a flourishing and ever enlarging col- 
lege—now really expanded into a university—imposed upon 
him, must have been more and more trying, so that it was right 
and wise for him to seek repose and spend the evening of his 
days in exemption from care. But I do not believe that he con- 
sidered himself in this matter—he acted under a conviction that 
the step was demanded by the best interests of the college. 
Followed by the veneration of all his associates, of all who 
had been his students and of the whole community, at the age 
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of seventy-three he laid down his office, not expecting probably 
to survive his resignation many years. But Divine Providence 
extended his age beyond the limits of ninety-four ; nor could it 
be eaid of him, amid his infirmities of body, that his “ strength 
was labor and sorrow.” He was seldom unequal to that round 
of duties and employments which he prescribed to himself as 
not overtasking his bodily powers. Although in the course of 
years his sense of hearing became impaired, yet his inward 
faculties, his judgment, his memory, and all the endowments 
of his spiritnal nature, were untouched by time. His con- 
nection with the college was not wholly broken off by his resig- 
nation. He was elected into the Corporation—one of the 
members resigning to preserve in that body the benefit of his 
wisdom and experience—and from year to year, until his resig- 
nation a few weeks ago, into the responsible committee which, 
in the intervals between the meetings of the Board, manages 
the financial and other affairs of the Institution. In these 
offices I have been brought into even closer contact with him 
than when he presided over the Faculty. I have never, even 
in his extreme old age, seen in him any evidences of weakness 
of intellect. The affairs of the college, in times past, were 
fresh in his memory, nay, I found him sometimes retaining a 
recollection of transactions which I had forgotten or remember- 
ed incorrectly. His judgments were as just and wise, as safe 
and as much built on principle, as they ever had been. In 
fact, freed now from the chief responsibility, he was more 
ready to accept of measures that were new and bordered on 
innovation. When called upon for his opinion he expressed it 
in clear, terse, and convincing terms, and at no time of his life 
could the appellation of a wise man be more deservedly be- 
stowed upon him. 

Nor ought I to forget the interest which he took during these 
years of repose in the progress of the religious and political 
world. As his life advanced, he seemed to give more of his 
mind to the state of the country, or, at least, expressed him- 
self more freely. When the fugitive slave law was passed, he 
condemned it utterly, and to the enqniry what conduct was 
right towards it, replied, “Iam for non-assistance and non- 
resistance.” He reprobated slavery and its tactics more and 
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more, as it approached towards its final struggle. He took a 
hopeful view of the great war which has determined the condi- 
tion and destiny of the country for future generations. So, 
too, into all the concerns of the kingdom of God, and into the 
enquiries of speculative theology he entered with as much 
interest if not more than he would have given to them in mid- 
dle life. He had the gratification, also, of assembling at his 
study, from week to week, a company of elderly men, who, for 
the most part, had retired from the active affairs of life, and 
of spending the forenoon in debating some question of theol- 
ogy, morals, or politics, which had been before committed to 
one of the members. Here, too, he was as fresh, it is believed, 
and as ready even in the closing years of his life, as he had 
ever been, and the difference between his age and that of the 
youngest of the club seemed hardly perceptible. 

A man who lives beyond the ordinary period of human life 
often outlives the greater part of his family. It was so, to a 
considerable extent, with President Day. One and another of 
his brothers died before him until, in 1855, he was left the 
only surviving member of his father’; family. He married in 
January, 1805, a daughter of the distinguished Roger Sher- 
man; she died in 1806, leaving one son, Sherman Day, who is 
still living, an excellent and useful man, yet prevented by his 
residence in California from administering to the comfort of 
his father in his declining years. Some years afterward, in 
1811, he contracted a second marriage with Miss Olivia Jones 
of Hartford. By her he had several children that died in in- 
fancy or early youth, and three daughters who are to be ranked 
among the most gifted women that have been brought up in 
New Haven. Martha, a sweet poetess, a young woman of the 
brightest intellect and the highest promise, died at the early 
age of twenty-one, in 1833, leaving among us an expectation 
and a memory such as are bestowed on few of her years. 
Elizabeth, the wife of Professor Thacher, with whom her father 
lived from her marriage in 1847, died in 1858, leaving five 
children. Olivia married the Rev. Thomas Beecher, and after 
a short married life died in 1853. Stripped thus of his children, 
President Day found in his son-in-law, Professor Thacher, and 
his family, all those attentions that love and reverence could 
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render, until death called him to ahigher home. There was in 
the later years of his life no loss of cheerfulness, serenity, or 
interest in the world of men or in the kingdom of God, and 
yet age was showing more and more its traces on his counte- 
nance and in his tottering pace. On the 13th of April last, as 
he was taking his accustomed walk to the Post Office, his limbs 
failed under him, he was conveyed home in a carriage and 
never walked again. This he regarded as a warning and an 
indication that death was drawing nigh, and said to one of his 
friends that he should never walk again. Although from this 
time he grew feeble in body—a feebleness which showed itself 
by the difficulty of seizing on the appropriate word—still the 
flame of life continued to burn. On the 11th of June, he 
wrote with a trembling hand the following note to the Presi- 
dent of the college : 


“* My powers of life have so much diminished that I would ask your permission 
to resign the position which I have held in your Board for fifty years. May the 
college continue to prosper as it has done for twenty years past under your super- 
intendence. 

“ Yours affectionately, 
“ Jenemran Day.” 


The President, feeling a natural desire that only death 
should end his connection with the Board, called on him after 
the receipt of this note and requested him to keep his seat in 
the Board during his life-time, although he might give up his 
place on the Prudential Committee. President Day replied 
twice that he could be of no use, and this seemed to be deci- 
sive with him. When the resignation was made known to the 
Corporation at Commencement, they passed the following 
resolutions, which have been already published : 

“* Resolved, That we regret that the increasing infirmities of old age lead Pres- 
ident Day to consider it necessary to resign his seat in this board. 

“ Resolved, That we recognize the goodness of God in giving to this college for 
the space of seventy years, first as Tutor and Professor, then as President, and 
for just half a century asa member of this Corporation, the services and counsels 


of a man such as President Day, so pure, so calm, so wise, 80 universally beloved 
and honored,” 


Through the summer, although confined to his bed and his 
chair, he showed his wonted clearness and sprightliness. Two 
weeks ago he presided at the meeting of the club gathered in 
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his study, and took a part in their discussions, and even since 
then he has shown that he was meditating on the next subject 
of debate. Last Tuesday, three weeks after he had completed 
his ninety-fourth year, he gave signs of increasing debility, and 
was persuaded the next day to remain in bed. His mind now 
wandered a little, and his articulation became more difficult, 
but he signified his hope in Christ, and seemed to be much in 
prayer. He recalled, too, with surprising accuracy of memory, 
the date of a family affliction fourteen years since, showing 
that the power of expression rather than the mind was giving 
out. At length, late on Thursday night—August 22d—not 
without having passed through some pains, either unwonted or 
unmanifested before, with no apparent disease or cause of death, 
his lamp of life went out. “The end of that man was peace,” 

From this brief sketch of the principal events in the life of 
President Day, we naturally pass to his work in the world, and 
more especially to what he was and to what he accomplished 
asthe President of Yale College. As being least important 
we will first give a brief estimate of him as an author. Few 
men, perhaps, have had less desire than he to draw upon 
themselves the notice of men, and thus all his writings have 
first originated in what he judged to be a necessity for them; he 
aimed neither at reputation nor at profit, but to do a service 
for men which another person was not likely to perform. 
When he first published his Algebra in 1814, there was no ele- 
mentary treatise in this country fit to be put into the hands of 
students; and that he judged correctly of the need for such a 
work, as well as that he succeeded in his attempt, may be in- 
ferred from the diffusion of the Algebra—from the great num- 
bers of editions through which it has passed, keeping its 
ground until the present time, notwithstanding the more ad- 
vanced state of science in this country. Great, if not equal, 
snecess attended the other treatises in his mathematical series. 
These works, especially the Algebra, have some of the highest 
qualities which can belong to writings intended for young 
minds. They are clear and precise in definition, simple and 
elegant in explanation, proportionate in their parts; they leave 
no difficulties behind to embarrass the learner ; they make such 
a selection from a wide subject as his wants seem to require, 
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reserving the higher and abstruser parts of the science for 
more advanced students, In short, if our American system is 
aright one, that of leading all the members of a class with 
different capacities and tastes along the same track, nothing 
could be nearer to perfection than a work constructed on the 
principles which President Day followed in his mathematical 
works. 

Here let me add that the Algebra, being long a source of 
very considerable profit, sustained that uncommon and very 
remarkable liberality which President Day always practised. 

After he left the chair of mathematics and natural philoso- 
phy, he gave but little study to the former subjects of his in- 
struction, being now occupied with metaphysics and morals, as 
far as the general care of the college would allow. Two inde- 
pendent works on the Freedom of the Will, besides a number of 
contributions to periodical journals, are the chief productions 
of this period. He, also, about fifteen years ago, with the 
assistance of the late Professur Stanley, made a revision of his 
Algebra, in which he gave to the doctrine of the higher equa- 
tions greater breadth and fullness than had been allotted to it 
in the earlier editions, besides making other considerable im- 
provements. 

The two works on the Will were written, perhaps, to modify 
and moderate the doctrines of the New Haven Theology, as it 
was called, on that topic. The earlier and smaller of them, 
“The inquiry respecting the self-determining power of the 
Will, or contingent volition,” first published in 1838, and 
afterward in an enlarged edition eleven years later, was 
suggested by a translation of Cousin’s psychology, of which 
President Day wrote a review for the Christian Spectator. 
As the review was too long to embrace an examination of 
Cousin’s theory of the will, this work was published as a 
kind of supplement to the review, and not only seeks to 
refute Cousin’s views, but also sets forth in a positive shape the 
author’s own opinions on that important point of metaphysical 
speculation. Edwards, he says, regarded the opinions of those 
who held to a self-determining power of the will, as “ in- 
volving the alternative that every volition is determined either 
by a preceding volition or by nothing at all.” To the first 
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part of this alternative, Edwards had done such ample justice 
that the question concerning it may be regarded as definitely 
settled. It is to the other, or contingent self-determination, 
that the essay of President Day is devoted. The real question 
on the point of independent volition is, says he, whether any- 
thing, antecedent to a volition has any influence in giving 
direction to that act (p. 68, ed. 2). And this he discusses at 
large. Cousin held in his psychology, as an ultimate fact of 
consciousness, that when we take a resolution, we are able to 
take the contrary resolution—that all willing implies power to 
the contrary. President Day can accept of this only in a very 
qualified sense. “In what sense,” he asks, “ is it true that a 
man has power to will the contrary of what he wills? He has 
such power that, with sufficient inducement, he will make 
an opposite choice—but he may have such strength of in- 
clination as will certainly prevent any contrary volition ” 
(pp. 88-92). 

The other and larger work which was given to the public in 
1841, was suggested, perhaps, by the controversies which had 
appeared in New Englund, and in which the meaning of 
Edwards was drawn into question. It is a reswmé or abstract 
of the work of Edwards, made in a lucid, dispassionate, truth- 
loving spirit, and not intended to present the views of the 
author himself, although he takes no pains to conceal that he 
is a follower of the great New England theologian. 

Among the Articles contributed by President Day to periodi- 
cal journals, the one entitled “ Benevolence and Selfishness,” 
to which we have already referred, vontains highly interesting 
speculation upon the ultimate motives of a finite being, and 
the end of God in the creation of moral beings. This essay, 
written partly in explanation and correction of the views of 
Jonathan Edwards in his work on the “End of Creation,” 
does great honor to his metaphysical capacity. 

Of the lite of President Day, the time during which he pre- 
sided over the college forms a very considerable part. Twenty- 
nine years in this service, for which he was qualified by twenty 
years spent in discharging the duties of tutor and professor, 
was a term of office which few college men have reached, and 
it is by these years mainly that we are to judge of the fruit 
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which his life bore for mankind. Let us look at his concep. 
tion of a college, and of what Yale College ought to be, at his 
administration and plans for the improvement of the institu- 
tion, and at the course of discipline and instruction which he 
adopted. 

His conception of a college was far removed from that of 
those who would teach a little of everything, and he felt keenly 
the pretentiousness of education in this country contrasted with 
its little performance. “ We are too ready,” he says in his ad- 
dress at the induction of his successor into office, “ to be satis- 
fied with the name, without even the form, certainly without 
the substance of a university. Some which are chartered with 
this high sounding title are inferior, in point of literary attain- 
ment, even to the gymnasia or grammar schools of Europe. 
Was there ever a people more under the influence of unmean- 
ing sounds? The Chancellor of one of our chartered univer- 
sities, who, so far as appears, is its only instructor, states that, 
as the institution has no public building, he has taught the 
students in an apartment in his own dwelling house.” He 
then goes on to deprecate the imperfect preparation for a col- 
lege life, which is chargeable not on the instructors of prepara- 
tory schools, but on the hurry with which an education is 
despatched. ‘In this country speed is everything; superior 
excellence, a secondary consideration.” 

Regarding a college as a place not for learning and teaching 
every study, but those studies only which are necessary for dis- 
cipline and which lie at the foundation of all liberal pursuits, 
he was anxious that those who come to Yale College should 
represent all classes in the country, the poor and those of 
moderate means as well as the rich. He had a great dread of 
a system which should collect the children of the wealthy by 
themselves, thus forming a body proud of their own accidental 
advantage, wanting the stimulus to study derived from the 
necessity of exertion, and more exposed to vice than others. 
There would be a tendency towards this, if a college became a 
place from which the poor were excluded. Hence his desire, 
often expressed and in part realized, to have funds laid up for 
the assistance of this class of students. To such students and 
to those whose parents could sustain them at college o rith 
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self-denial, he looked as the part of the body from which there 
was most to hope; they would study, would be economical, 
would be moral and religious, would have the most independ- 
ent minds, and generally the most vigorous bodies. From 
them a healthy tone would pervade the community, and by 
their respectability and high standing the distinctions of wealth 
would be repressed, so that every one, of whatever parentage, 
would attain to his proper level. But to encourage such stu- 
dents, rather than to repel them, tuition must, to some moderate 
extent, be remitted, and expenses be kept down. The latter 
is indeed a hard task, for it is fighting against the spirit of a 
community without, against habits engendered in homes of 
opulence and perhaps of thoughtless wastefulness. The Faculty 
might take measures to abridge such expensiveness, but the 
main dependence was upon the children of less wealthy parents, 
who were unable to be lavish. He looked also to this class as a 
main prop of good order. They come to their place of educa- 
tion to study, they have no means of dissipation within their 
reach, and they are generally likely to have had a good moral 
training at home. Students of professedly religious principles 
especially, he desired to have here, and to remove all those 
obstacles which poverty might put in their way. There was a 
short interval when, owing to peculiar circumstances, the col- 
lege was nearly stripped of students of this character. I have 
heard him refer to this as a time when severer discipline be- 
came necessary, and he dreaded its recurrence. 

In regard to improvement in study, President Day was cau- 
tions, yet willing to make changes. Probably his feeling was 
that in a certain state of a country there is a best practicable 
education, falling inside of a best conceivable one, so that the 
pursuit of the ideal and highest style of discipline, without 
reference to felt and acknowledged wants, would lead to failure 
and shipwreck. For the most part the improvements which 
were introduced into the college, during his presidency, were 
suggested originally by others,—by Professor Goodrich espe- 
cially,—but this was owing not to his want of sympathy with 
progress in good things, but to his modesty, to his caution, and, 
perhaps, to the feeling that younger men had more access to a 
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knowledge of public wants, and were better able to carry a 
system of training forward. 

I am led by these last remarks to consider him in his inter- 
course with the Faculty; and in what may be called his admin- 
istration in a narrow sense of that word. His leading charac. 
teristic, here, was prudence and caution. Often have I heard 
one of his oldest colleagues speak of him as the balance wheel 
of the college, and no term could be more happily chosen. He 
had the power, by virtue of his office, to prevent any measure 
from being passed which he did not approve, but he rarely, if 
ever, used his authority, and was content to let it be known in 
a mild way that he had scruples about this or that measure, 
Thus changes came more slowly, but they were safer. For in- 
stance, all the Faculty had made up their minds that the sys- 
tem of commons ought to be abandoned before he gave his 
hearty assent to the measure; and on one occasion, when one 
of the professors proposed to him to introduce a new officer 

into the Faculty, he made no reply to the suggestion at the time, 
but a year afterwards declared to the same person that the 
measure was desirable. His attachment to college habits and 
usages was not, however, an unreasonable one. He was a man 
of fixed habits, yet the habits were grounded on principles. 
So it was in the affairs of the college; whenever he could see 
good reason for change, change became improvement, but the 
presumption lay against the change, and it was not desirable 
in itself considered. 

In his intercourse as a superior officer with his colleagues, 
old and young, he was one of the mildest of men, never requir- 
ing, always confiding in their readiness to do their duties 
on principle, and without supervision. In no Faculty could 
there be less friction than in that over which he presided, as 
far as he was concerned ; and, indeed, the balance wheel by its 
own regularity, steadiness, and punctuality, tended to preserve 
harmony in all the movements, and to effect everything just at 
the right time. 

From the time when I became acquainted with him as an 
instructor, he taught the moral sciences. For these his clear, 
sound, common sense mind was peculiarly fitted. I do not 
think that either his health or his time allowed him to become 
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as deeply versed in these studies as if his life had been devoted 
to them from the first, and he had had greater access to Ger- 
man and French sources; but his comments, both in psychol- 
ogy and morals, were, although brief, terse, to the point, 
adapted to the wants of the student, and always rested on 
a principle which he brought to view. In the debates of the 
Senior Class, which were held generally before him, his sound- 
ness of mind was exhibited to great advantage. 

In the discipline of the college, and in intercourse with the 
students, he had this great advantage from the beginning, that 
all revered and loved him for his mildness and other winning 
traits of character. His principles in discipline may be illus- 
trated by a passage in an address already referred to, where he 
says that “a faithful and discreet college officer has his eye 
upon the minutest deviations from correct deportment. But 
he may suffer them to pass without censure, if he sees no dan- 
ger that they will grow into evils of formidable magnitude. 
He distinguishes between the harmless light of the glow-worm, 
and the spark which is falling on the magazine of gunpowder.” 
And again, after quoting a statesman’s saying, “that the art 
of government consists in not governing too much,” he corrects 
the maxim by saying, “ that the art consists rather in govern- 
ing just enough; neither too much nor too little; and still 
more exactly, in conducting a government in such a way that 
it shall be felt as little as possible except in its successful re- 
sults.” It should be also, “ that which occasions the least ob- 
servation.” ‘ All displays of authority, all discipline proceed- 
ing from the love of power is to be scrupulously avoided.” 
Observations, let me say, which seem to be drawn from and 
to grow out of his own noiseless, unpretending character, from 
a nature which insisted not even upon its own just rights, and 
trusted less to authority than to persuasion and moral convic- 
tion. With a man of his character at the head of a college 
there conld hardly be any danger of governing too much. The 
possibility rather lay in the direction of absence of authority. 
Bat in truth the vigor of the government increased during his 
presidency. I have already alluded to this in a general way. 
It may be added here that the tone of scholarship was raised 
by a more free weeding out of indolent or incapable students; 
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that, to a greater extent, character, without specific acts of 
wrong-doing and probabilities of success, were the conditions of 
residence at the college; that the rules of deportment and 
punctuality were made more stringent ; that measures prevent- 
ing excess and dissipation were devised ; and that in those crises, 
when an open conflict showed itself between law and disorder, 
President Day had no hesitation in adopting the most prompt 
and decided measures. During the first half of his administra- 
tion the spirit of combination, for the purpose of redressing 
some grievance, or attempting to do away with some unpopular 
study, threatened the safety of the institution. The Faculty 
wisely contented themselves at first with appeals to the reason 
of the students, and with moderate discipline; but when the 
spirit had burst out again and again, and seemed to have fixed 
its seat here, the vital nature of the contest with it was clearly 
discerned. In two instances a class, or the major portion of it, 
was suspended until the students returned to obedience, and at 
length, in 1830, more than fifty members of a class were sepa- 
rated from the college. This put an end to the evil, so that 
during the remaining fifteen years of President Day’s official 
life there was scarcely a trace of it left. 

It is remarkable that whatever unpopularity for the time the 
increased rigor of discipline, and greater exactions of study 
may have drawn upon some members of the Faculty, none of 
it fell on the President. The students never attributed any- 
thing which seemed to them harsh or unjust to him; they 
could not believe that*he conceived of it, or did more than to 
support the Faculty in carrying it out. This mildness too, and 
the infrequency with which reproofs came from him, added 
strength to his few and rare words of reproof in the mind 
of every ingenuous student; it was mortifying, and a source 
of grief to have incurred censure from so mild, just, and even- 
tempered a man, one who admonished in proportion to the 
offense, in sorrow not in anger, with good grounds to allege 
for his displeasure, one on whom the offender could not lay 
any blame, or justify himself by any acts of his. Nor was this 
mildness misinterpreted into easiness of temper, and absence of 
moral indignation, for in his addresses to the academical body 
in the chapel on the occurrence of some marked disorder, the 
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elevated tone which he assumed made all feel his moral dig- 
nity, and here his general mildness added great power to his 
rebukes. 

On the whole, if we consider his capacity to move in har- 
mony with his colleagues, and to bring them into harmony, 
his principles of discipline, the great prudence, united with 
vigor, which he showed in his administration, the love and 
reverence he never failed to draw from the students, and the 
general success of his measures, we shall say that few, if any, 
men in the United States, placed in a position like him, have 
been so faultless, so judicious, so clear sighted as to the great 
ends of a college, so just in their estimate of what, in given 
cireumstances, can be attained, or to such an extent have been 
honored by the united voice of those who knew best what had 
been accomplished. 

These results, and all that has hitherto been said, refer us 
back to President Day’s character, for it is evident that the 
character was the leading power in his life. Let us look now, 
last, at this which is most important, and was in him most beau- 
tiful, at the assemblage of intellectual, moral, and religious 
traits which made up the man. Some of these traits we have 
been obliged to mention in speaking of his life, and his official 
services ; we desire now to look at him as an entire man, such 
as Divine Providence and grace formed him. 

What we notice first in his character is its remarkable har- 
mony and consistency. Nothing was wanting in him and 
nothing excessive. He had no striking defects or striking ex- 
erescences, and for this reason he lacked that showiness and 
that sort of attractiveness which a prominence of some one or 
more traits of character is apt to produce. He was a sound 
and entire man, noticeable for the symmetry of what princi- 
pally makes up the man, for the consistency of intellect and 
character, for the noiseless play of faculties. 

In estimating his character we cannot turn aside from look- 
ing at his qualities of mind, for, if I am not deceived, his 
traits of mind and heart almost ran into one another, and 
worked together, assisting one another so as to result in move- 
ments of perfect reason. What, then, were some of his quali- 
ties of mind? 
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One was very uncommon clearness, which was manifest in 
the distinctness of his ideas, the exactness of his definitions, 
the precision and neatness of his style, as well as in his terse- 
ness of expression in oral communications. He knew before 
hand what he meant to say or write, and thus neither did his 
tongue falter and hesitate for words, nor his pen need to blot 
ont and make over again imperfect declarations of thought. 
That to this clearness his mathematical training contributed I 
do not doubt, but it was evident that the foundations of it were 
not laid by training, but by nature. 

Another characteristic was method, which, in the form of 
preconceived arrangement, seems to be connected with clear- 
ness, and, indeed, to grow out of clear comprehension of a sub- 
ject in the relation of the various parts to the whole and to 
each other. Here, too, we may see the influence of a mathe- 
matical education. But to make up this quality of methodical 
arrangement several qualities of character lent their help, such 
as patience in disentangling a subject of thought, caution keep- 
ing him back by fear of error from hasty conclusions, and 
modesty which removed him to the farthest distance from self: 
conceit. 

And here we will say that method marked not more his in- 
tellect than his whole life. He knew what his shoulders could 
bear, and sought to carry no greater burden. His ill-health in 
early life, and again in his later years the attacks of the com- 
plaint of the heart, led him to study his constitution and to 
lay down rigid rules for himself, without which no doubt he 
could never have protracted life beyond the age of ninety. 
Rarely has a man practised more regularity in diet and exer- 
cise, or by greater self-control resisted temptations to deviate 
from the prescribed path. Rarely has one acquired so com- 
plete a knowledge of himself, of his physical nature, his power 
of endurance, his power of performance. Thus we may say 
his long life grew out of his character, for, although I do not 
suppose that he desired long life, or enjoyed life with any great 
zest, or was at all afraid to die, yet living by duty, living so as 
to do the most in the best way, he promoted at once the inter- 
ests of body and soul. 

President Day’s mind was one of a reasoning cast, without 
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a prominence of the imaginative faculty, and without a specu- 
lative tendency—one in which sound, practical judgment had a 
controlling power. His judgment was always awake and always 
correct. He was as far removed from any tendency to the 
mystical as from any to scepticism. He took up subjects 
according to the light he had, gave them an unhasty, dispas- 
sionate, unprejudiced examination, and settled down in his con- 
victions not with dogged adherence to opinion, but in the spirit 
of allegiance to right reason and truth. His mind was so 
well balanced, so little swayed by any biassing feeling or prin- 
ciple, that his opinions on questions of truth and of practice 
were uniformly right. Here, too, again we come to the con- 
fines of mental and moral qualities, and while we decide that 
his mind was naturally as well balanced as it was clear and 
methodical, we find it impossible to separate the influence of 
his moral qualities upon his intellect from the native cast of 
the intellect itself. 

These traits of clearness and method, together with sound- 
ness of judgment, appeared in all the writings which he gave 
to the world as an author, in his mathematical treatises, in his 
metaphysical discussions, and in his shorter essays. No one 
who has examined these works can fail of being struck with 
the accuracy of his definitions, his full comprehension of the 
subject before he began to write, the simplicity of his state- 
ments, the nicety of his method, his directness and power of 
throwing out of view what was aside from the main subject. 
By these qualities he has had a most happy influence, through 
his writings, on the training of very great numbers, and has 
done an amount of good for which multitudes have owed him 
thanks. 

The other qualities of President Day’s mind were in happy 
union ; there was no marked prominence or deficiency of any 
one of them. But strong and worthy of respect as was his intel- 
lect, the honor and dignity of the man lay not here but in his 
moral and religious qualities. And in speaking of these, 
while I can speak with the highest admiration and respect, I 
find that same difficulty of discrimination to which I have 
adverted already. Nature and grace were so blended, self- 
culture in the highest sense of that word, namely, the constant 
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subordination of will, desires, and propensities to the perfect 
rule of the gospel, was so thorough, and constant, and regular, 
that it is hard to say what was constituted by nature and what 
by divine principle. Thus much can be said, that the result 
was the formation of a faultless character, beautiful to the eye 
from its entire symmetry and purity. 

Among these qualities I must first notice two, which, had 
they existed in greater strength or stood on a different basis 
apart from the rest of his character, might have deserved the 
name of defects. One was a more than usual reserve, which 
was manifested, not in forbearing to express his opinions freely 
at the right time on any question of doctrine or of practice, 
but in singular and uncommon silence with regard to himself. 
Hence his character had a certain impersonality about it, 
owing to which the love which went forth to him was an un- 
familiar love, inclining towards awe and veneration. The 
source of this reserve seemed to be unselfishness and humility. 
Sometimes reserve is due to pride or want of sympathy, some- 
times to timidity or sensitiveness; but in his case it sprung 
from an absence of those selfish affections whicli, like self-con- 
ceit and vanity, exalt the individual in his own regard, and 
from an humble estimate of what is personal compared with 
the great objects of interest which lie beyond the individual. 
Thas, for instance, he rarely spoke of his illnesses, and they came 
and went unknown, as far as he could make them so. Thus, 
too, his sorrows, although all men knew him to be tender and 
feeling, lay unexpressed, and very rare it was that he betrayed 
any emotion. And he seems to have kept his religious feel- 
ings closeted up, unless by describing them he could do good 
to others. There was this beauty about his character: all 
men believed it to be thoroughly good and holy, while yet it 
hid from public gaze, as if it were conscious of no uncommon 
excellence, in modesty and silence. 

The other quality which came nearest to a fault was caution. 
In looking about as an impartial critic, and endeavoring to 
find some weak spot in this most blameless man, I have been 
able to come no nearer to one than by conceiving that a native 
timidity might easily have kept him from doing with boldness 
and vigor what was right. But caution, even if the daughter 
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of native timidity, is no fault, provided that in the play of 
character it serves only to keep a person from rash judgments 
and rash counsels. Such was his case. It interfered not with 
the discharge of his duties, it did not bias him in practice to- 
wards the side of slackness or of want of enterprise; it rather 
made him in the Faculty of the college where so much of his 
life was passed, a surer, if a slower counselor, a break against 
ill-timed innovations, but a s:ronger weight when they were de- 
manded. He once said that he thought more enterprise was 
wanting in the college than he had infused into it; but his 
jodgment, if it implied any censure of himself, was not just, 
for his measures in the way of discipline were more thorough 
than those which any of his predecessors had adopted, and the 
college made constant progress during his administration. It 
was this quality of caution, again, which in combination with 
good judgment and moderation lay at the foundation of that 
prudence for which he was distinguished. He never took a 
false step, for the ground was measured beforehand, he was 
not eager to move forward, and he made a sound calculation 
of the probabilities of things. Prudence, as the handmaid of 
duty and reason, not of selfishness and of policy, is a requisite 
to the highest wisdom. Such was his, as different as possible 
from cool sagacity, and the shrewd estimates of worldliness. 
The calmness of President Day was one of his most beauti- 
fal traits of character. Here a native equanimity went before, 
which was strengthened and ennobled by dispassionate reason, 
and by faith in God. He was subject to none of those gusts 
of excitation which sway so many, even among good and great 
men. No strong passions heaved him and threw him from his 
center; no fears discomposed him; no violent expressions 
showed a loss of power over himself; but his feelings and de- 
sires being under perfect mastery, he rose above the disturb- 
ing causes of the moment into a region of peace, and of Aoly 
peace because trust in God animated it. How rare, and what 
an elevating sight to see a man, whose strength of character is 
such that peace and calmness seem the easy play of natural 
qualities, whose emotions make no show nor express themselves 
with violence, who wastes no energy, who, to the unthinking, 
scarcely appears to be strong, because his principles and deeds 
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havo a silent power like the movements of nature. This calm- 
ness and placidity was a very radical and wide sweeping trait 
in President Day’s character. It implied the subjection of in- 
tellect, desire, and will to a uniform law ; implied the capacity 
to remain unagitated amid the most trying scenes; it implied 
the possession of a peace within which resisted and overcame 
every storm from without. Nor was this calmness only the 
control exercised by reason and principle over excitable forces 
within the soul, keeping them by an effort from any lawless 
eruption ; but it was a union of feelings and of a temper, happily 
proportioned by nature to the exciting object without, with 
acquired reason and religious principle. He who in a hard 
struggle prevails over native inequalities of character may have 
gained great strength, and become thoroughly good through 
the effort, but the beauty of a native endowment, pressed into 
the service of the higher formative powers, may be beyond 
his reach. 

I have almost anticipated what I need to say respecting 
President Day’s mildness, or gentleness of temper, and Ais 
tenderness. These, also, seem to have had a native root. With 
regard to the last, his reserve in manifesting his feelings pre- 
vented him from being very demonstrative, and his self-con- 
trol would have kept him from more abrupt outbursts had he 
been inclined to them; but there was a gentle stream of ten- 
derness running along his whole life which everybody recog- 
nized, and which gave him the love of those who were in con- 
tact with him. He pitied the ignorant and straying, as was 
known to very many of his students; he sympathized with the 
unfortunate and sorrowful; the slightly tremulous voice and 
solemn tone told more of what he felt than many words of pro- 
fession would have done, and to those under his care he was 
ever felt to be the kind and gentle father. Nothing like harsh- 
ness ever appeared in his intercourse with others. 

His mildness of temper was equally conspicuous, and was 
recognized by all. This again, which was not mere suppres- 
sion of feeling, but a positive quality, was due alike to nature, 
self-discipline, and religion. He was scarcely ever known to 
be angry. In an intercourse of many years, and in circum- 
stances which would ruffle the temper of almost any man, I 
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have never seen his temper ruffled. And yet there was no 
want in him of indignation against wrong, none of that weak- 
ness which arises from phlegm or from inertness of moral sen- 
sibility. No one who had any intercourse with him could help 
feeling that his silent disapproval would be a grievous thing to 
bear, far more grievous than the strongly expressed displeasure 
of others, as emanating from an unsnllied reason and a benevo- 
lent soul. 

This circle of virtues would not be complete without the 
presence of two implying the others and implied in them,— 
patience and self-control. I have already referred to these in 
an incidental way. Patience is a general, and therefore an 
ambiguous term. It may denote willingness to endure labor, 
—to take the proper pains and make the due examination of a 
subject before coming to a conclusion, in which case it is part 
of the disposition regulating the mental processes; or it may 
denote the power of bearing that which tries the temper with- 
out irritation, or the kindred quality of endurance of pain, 
without complaint. All these forms of patience were singu- 
larly manjfest in his life, as we have had occasion to observe 
with regard to the two first already. As for endurance of pain, 
80 little inclined was he to speak of his ailments that he might 
be in suffering without the knowledge of any one; and in fact 
the malady with which he was afflicted for the last thirty years 
of his life—as we have already said,—often came and went 
when not even his family were aware of it. Was this, 
now, the reserve of an incommunicative mind, or was it the 
silence of self-control,—or to what was itto be ascribed? It was 
partly due to something nobler which we shall presently notice ; 
but his self-control seemed to be as great as his patience. In 
other words, while the native quality of his soul favored all the 
passive and gentler virtues, reason and principle held control 
over the character, leading the goodly train and suppressing 
what many take no pains to conceal. 

The result of this sway of reason and of principle was that his 
character was very uncommonly wnselfish. This I take to be 
the harmony of a soul under Christian principle, and in some 
shape any such soul will put this character on. But in most 
instances some selfish residuum will be left in the character 
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unobserved, will bias the conduct, and mar the entire beauty of 
the life. And in other cases, if all selfish biases are overcome, 
the struggle, noble as it has been, will show, as it were, scars 
on the character, as if reason had had a long hard fight with 
unruly desire, and was keeping it under by main force, with- 
out extinguishing it. But President Day’s unselfishness was 
an apparently complete forgetfulness of self, a noiseless easy 
movement of unobstructed principle. Who ever traced actions 
in him to love of praise, or of money, or of ease, or of power! 
Who ever supposed that selfish calculations formed a part of 
the plan of his life, or came in to interfere with a higher life- 
plan? As far as he could be discerned by the eyes of others, he 
seemed unconscious of having interests separate from those of 
the great whole, of God, and man. Nor did he only forget 
himself; he remembered others, his acts of self sacrificing kind- 
ness were constant, his liberality was unrestricted, he gave the 
due regard to every object up to the highest. 

And this brings us to his religious character, for his unselfish- 
ness was really the sway of divine principle over a most happily 
constituted, a peaceful and harmonious nature. Yet as we 
looked at the early development of his religious character in 
the historical way we found agitation deep and sorrowful, end- 
ing only by degrees in assured and permanent peace. Strange 
that an unruffled lake, as his life always seemed to be since 
living men have observed it, should ever have been vexed by 
such a tempest. II] health in part, and in part also the habit 
of self-analysis, common when he was young—the tendency 
to make the subjective in religion too prominent, and to put 
the objective too much in the background—must bear the im- 
putation of bringing on a state of mind so unlike the move- 
ments of his nature, or of divine truth on such a nature. That 
it would be transient we might expect from his simple faith in 
the Gospel, from his good sense which would be apt to correct 
a morbid tendency, and from the general direction of his char- 
acter. That, when it passed away, giving room to serenity 
and hope to do their work in his soul, it was not without most 
happy results, we can easily believe. He may have gained 
from it submissiveness and willingness to wait patiently for 
light, experience and knowledge of the mode in which relig- 
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ious truth takes hold on the heart, sympathy and power to aid 
others in like perplexity. 

But, however this was, the religious character and life of 
President Day, as far as it manifested itself under the veil of 
his reserve, were exceedingly beautiful and Christlike. The 
leading feature of his character was, that mind, heart, and reli- 
gious feelings were in unison. Religion, finding in him few or 
no excrescences to lop off, few faults and one-sided tendencies 
to alter, served rather as a motive force than as a corrective. 
Hence there was nothing put on or unnatural in his religion, 
for though he had the same sinful nature with other men, yet 
nature had already fitted him for that harmony of soul, which 
grace would only render more entire. We can therefore say 
little of the special traits of his Christian life, which has not 
been anticipated, and might not be expected by one who has 
carefully followed us thus far in our analysis. If he was 
natively unpretending, this trait was ennobled into a Christian 
humility, which, drawing its measures and rules of judging 
from the perfect standard, made him the more lowly, the high- 
er he rose into fellowship with God. If he was natively un- 
excitable, his religious life was a calm, even flame, burning 
from an inward supply and not fed by superficial transitory 
causes. If he was reserved, his religious life would hide itself 
as the sweetest birds of song are concealed in the thicket, and 
you would have to judge of him by a thoroughly consistent, 
even, equable life of holiness, rather than by feelings expressive 
or more than expressive of the life within. If he was natively 
tender and gentle, you would see in him compassion, charity 
to others, the catholic spirit, born from the union of such a 
nature with grace, which would find it a congenial companion. 
If he was natively blameless and without faults, you would see 
these qualities exalted into Christian holiness, the mortal traits 
putting on an immortal nature and shining with a kind of 
spiritual transfiguration. And here we come to the impression 
which his life made on others, which was not that of simple 
blamelessness, but of holiness, of that conformity to the will of 
God in which the life seems set apart from and lifted above the 
world, and sin has become a foreign thing, cast out from the 
soul. This impression, I venture to say, was universal. Ask 
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any of our townspeople who saw him in his old age, as he slowly 
and gravely walked to the Post Office, or to the morning 
prayer meeting, what manner of person they thought him to 
be, and they would say that he was a godly, a holy man, a man 
to be revered as a man of God; they would not speak of him 
as an eloquent man or a zealous, or as having any distinctive 
trait of the Christian life, but as a man who walked with 
God in close fellowship and likeness. And this reputation 
was not derived from his reserve, which might keep special 
traits of character hidden from strangers’ eyes, nor from his 
faultlessness, between which and properly religious traits even 
ordinary minds will quickly draw a distinction, but it was de- 
rived from his life, from a life so equable and consistent that 
the conviction of his fellow-men, handed down from year to 
year, kept growing and holding him in higher and higher rev- 
erence. There was no outbreaking fault, now and then, which 
would weaken the conviction drawn from the past, and de- 
mand the evidence of a year or two more in order to bring 
back his repute to the same place, but on he went like the sun 
through the sky, making an impression by steady deeds, not 
by words, by a tenor of life rather than by separate actions. 
How blest a reputation this, as being a reflection of the judg- 
ment that God pronounces, as growing up in silence without 
any effort to conquer the judgment of men ; as being the con- 
clusion drawn from an entirely harmonious life! Such was the 
silent growth of his esteem as a holy man. To this his prayers 
added their weight, which, whenever he discharged this duty 
in public, by their solemnity, their humility, their scriptural- 
ness, marked the man who habitually draws near to God in the 
hours of private devotion. 

From this balance of qualities rising into the most confirm- 
ed Christian purity, President Day’s character assumed a 
dignity before the eyes of other men, which ran up into high 
reverence. Some persons inspire respect by certain traits, and 
weaken it by certain others; some are revered as Christians, 
bat not as men. He, by that thorough, pervading harmony of 
life which we have described, and of a life on a large scale, 
gave that impression through his manners and mode of com- 
municating with men which we call dignity. He did not 
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strain after it or put it on, but it was the natural shadow going 
along with his character, of which he could no more divest 
himself than the body can lose its shadow in the light of the 
sun. It was not stateliness, or impression of strength, or soli- 
tariness, or self-respect, but something much higher, an eleva- 
tion of the man, showing itself in the simplest, least self-con- 
scious way. No doubt his reserve contributed somewhat to in- 
crease the impression of this dignity, but had he been as affa- 
ble and communicative as most men, it would not have ceased 
to be remarkable, for it was an emanation from himself. 

My impression of his religious life may be expressed in the 
words of holy Scripture, “ he walked with God,” and in those 
of the Hymn which we have just sung— 

“ He waits in secret on his God,— 

His God in secret sees : 
Let earth be all in arms abroad ; 
He dwells in heavenly peace.” 

When he was with us, often have I thought of the value to 
society of a life like his protracted far beyond the usual limits 
of human existence. He had no duties nor cares which de- 
manded him here below since the time when, at the age of 
seventy-three, he resigned his post in the college. And yet 
what a blessing it is for this world when a man who, like the 
divine Saviour, is holy, harmless, undefiled, is suffered to re- 
main before the eyes of men, as a proof that God’s gospel can 
bring a human soul, encompassed with our wants and infirmi- 
ties, almost to perfection, that Christ can be reproduced in his 
disciples | Surely such an old age is a testimony and a power 
beyond the active vigor of a Christian life at its meridian. 
And now that he has left us, there seems a link between heaven 
and earth broken, one complete life less to tell of the sway of 
grace over man’s nature. But even his death to one who has 
known him, or can conceive of him in his excellence, is a tes- 
timony to the gospel, for if that heaven and that immortal 
life towards which he has been traveling for almost a century, 
are but fables and promises of a false gospel, then every one 
must feel that there is a waste of character, a destruction of 
virtue such as cannot be imputed to the Most High. Every 
one must feel, also, that there is a power in the gospel to 
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transform and exalt character which falsehood ought not to 
have and cannot have, to fit the soul for eternal life just as if 
it were the chosen instrument of God. And the verdict of 
the soul assigning immortal life to such as he was, is instine- 
tive. When we think of one so holy going down in extreme 
old age among the shadows of bodily decay, walking with un- 
certain step, losing the acuteness of that sense without which 
the divine gift of speech would be useless, unable longer to 
take an active part in the affairs of men, in which nothing is 
so much wanted as just such a charactcr,—when we see such a 
goal of the wisest and best life, do we not instinctively clothe 
such a mind in our anticipations with an immortal body, with 
a building of God, with a house not made with hands, eternal 
in the heavens ? 

And so, as sure of his inheritance among the redeemed of 
Christ as we are of the inheritance itself, joyfully, full of honor 
and reverence, we commit what is earthly of this old servant 
of God to the tomb. “The end of that man is peace.” In 
peace shall sleep his feeble, wasted body. In the peace of the 
blessed shall rest his peaceful soul. We bury him, not know- 
ing whether so good a man shall ever appear among us or in 
the times of our children again, fearful lest there may be 
something, some epidemic of doubt, some depraving social or 
political influence, which may be dwarfing men and stunting 
their growth in goodness, but thankful that in the old times, as 
we may now call them, one was born of so happy a nature and 
so helped by grace as he. We bury him, a man of a ciear in- 
tellect, who lived in harmony with all political, moral, religious 
truth, without a grain of party spirit, bigotry, or uncharitable- 
ness in his temper; who had a full-orvbed character in which 
calmness, self-control, meekness, tenderness, unselfishness, all 
the virtues joined their radiance. We bury him, above all, a 
servant of Christ, eminently like the Master, thankful that we 
have known such a man, and that the remembrance of him 
may be a guide and a help to us in the remainder of this 
earthly life. 
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Artictzs VI—JUDGE FARRAR ON THE CONSTITUTION. 


Manual of the Constitution of the United States of America. 
By Toorsy Farrar. Boston: Little, Brown & Co. 1867. 


Txose of our readers who remember the Articles from Judge 
Farrar’s pen, which appeared in this Review during the war, 
in which he discussed the powers of the General Government 
and of the States under the Constitution, will welcome the an- 
nouncement of this work. Nor will their expectations be dis- 
appointed upon a closer acquaintance. An elegant volume, 
as a mere specimen of book making, its beautiful typography 
and paper afford to the reader’s eye the same pleasure in its peru- 
sal which the clear, strong thought, the logical argument, and 
the vigorous style of the author, will furnish to his intellectual 
powers and literary taste. 

Tt is interesting in this year 1867 to turn back to the first of 
Judge Farrar’s Articles above referred to, on “ The Adequacy 
of the Constitution,” written, as it was, in the fall of 1861, 
when the capacity of our Government to survive a civil war, 
or even to take suitable measures for its own defense, was a 
question of anxious uncertainty; and to read again the 
language of unfaltering courage and implicit faith with which 
“the plenary adequacy of the Constitution to all the purposes 
of its creation ” is there asserted and maintained, The doc- 
trines there set forth have since been fully sanctioned, and 
practically vindicated ; so fully, that it may be doubted to-day, 
whether they will ever again be questioned even as abstract 
matters of law. That dread ordeal of secession, at whose very 
approach it was thought the Government and the Constitution 
must be rolled up as a scroll and pass away with a great noise, 
has been triumphantly passed through; and if there is a truth 
concerning our republic of which the world is still in doubt, it 
is not that of its ability under the Constitution to meet and 
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conquer internal convulsions which no other government 
could survive. 

Not less instructive is it at the present time to recur to 
Judge Farrar’s Article on “State Rights ”—published in Octo- 
ber, 1862—the darkest and most doubtful period of our great 
struggle for existence. With the same perfect confidence in 
the strength of the Constitution. to sustain successfully the 
strain upon its endurance, he discusses the status of the rebel 
states, which had placed themselves outside of its pale, and, as 
if they were already subdued, the forfeitures and disabilities to 
which they had. subjected themselves by their misuger or non- 
user of their rights, duties, and franchises. The question 
which most men scarcely wearied their anxious minds with 
then, but which, when the conflict was brought to a successful 
issue, became, and still continues, a Serbonian bog of inextri- 
cable muddle, “ Are the rebel states in the Union or out of 
it?” Judge Farrar, with foresight of its future importance, 
treats with sound practical sense and lucid reasoning. In the 
volume before us, in considering “the means by which states 
may get out of the Union ”—pp. 374-381—the same ideas are 
more fully elaborated, but for our present purpose we prefer 
to quote the language of the Article. These states, he says, 
as states, have neglected and disobeyed positive duties imposed 
upon them in their corporate capacity by the Constitution; 
as states they have abjured their allegiance, declared inde- 
pendence, and made organized war on the General Govern- 
ment. 


No misuser or nonuser of privileges, to be compared with this, was ever 
alleged against the city of London, or the Colonies of Massachusetts or Connec- 
ticut, or any other political community, whose franchises were claimed as for- 
feited to the Government for that cause. The proceedings in those cases were 
never complained of, on the ground that they were illegal in form, or that those 
communities, as well as all others, were not liable to have their rights, privi- 
leges, and franchises, declared forfeited and canceled, for good cause, on informa- 
tion guo warranto; but solely on the ground of an unjust and oppressive use of 
judicial process, through the servility of corrupt judges. 

If for these causes, the States that have been guilty of them, have not for- 
feited their privileges, there must be some reason for the distinction that is not 
readily perceptible. It is certain that if sueh violations of duty are nat sufficient 
causes of forfeiture, and the forfeiture may not be exacted, that the States can- 
not be governed. Vol. xxi., p. 704. 
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It is to be hoped the nation will stand till Congress shall wake to the necessity 
of adopting some law by which the rejected privileges and franchises of rebel 
states may be legally declared forfeited and canceled ; and so the way be opened 
for such new divisions, combinations, and organizations, as will guarantee the 
safety of the nation by securing the loyalty of the people. p. 706. 


7 


Five years have passed since these words were written; 
more than two since they became of practical importance in 
their bearing upon Reconstruction. The puzzle of casuistry, 
which Judge Farrar here and in his Manual disposes of in 
three pages of unanswerable argument, has meantime dis- 
tracted the nation almost as dangerously as the war itself. 
The vociferous katydid dispute, “The States are in the 
Union ”—“ The States are out of the Union,” has been and 
still is kept up, with as little prospect of final agreement as 
attends the insect discussion, but with far more serious con- 
sequences and possibilities. By the divisions it has caused it 
has given new strength to the pro-rebel party north and south ; 
it has blocked the wheels of reconstruction in Congress, and 
caused that body, when every hour was of importance, and 
systematic action was of vital necessity, to flounder hopelessly 
for months and years through interminable discussions without 
a policy ; and (worst and most afflictive dispensation of all!) 
it has enabled the crazy occupant of the White House, in the 
midst of the confusion, to escape from control, and to disgust 
the nation and threaten its safety by his antics. At last, 
driven by irresistible pressure to some immediate action, 
whether logical or not, the practical sense of Congress and the 
people has adopted (in spite of all their doubts as to its con- 
stitutional consistency) the very plan of action which Judge 
Farrar has here marked out as the legitimate course. At this 
day, by law of Congress, the abjured franchises of the rebel 
states are practically declared forfeited and annulled, until, 
upon promise and guarantees of future good behavior, they 
shall be restored by legislative enactment. What these guar- 
antees should be is expressed by Judge Farrar in the volume 
before us—p. 377. 


The first requisite to any reconstruction, as it should be to any original con- 
struction, is a loyal population of sufficient physical, moral, and intellectual 
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wer to be adequate to the support and maintenance of the government of a 

tate in the Union, according to the principles of the Constitution. Without 

this no new State ever ought to have been admitted, and no old State ought, in 
any form, to be resuscitated. 


We have referred thus fully to Judge Farrar’s Articles in 
this review because there is so much identity of thought, lan- 
guage, and topics, between them and his book, that a criticism 
of the one applies almost equally to the other. The Manual, 
however, is more comprehensive in its plan and analysis. It 
treats of the Constitution in all its parts and provisions, while 
the Articles referred to discuss it only in its relation to certain 
controverted subjects. But in the discussion of these subjects 
it became necessary to recur to the great underlying ideas and 
principles of the Constitution, by which alone it can be pro- 
perly understood and interpreted in all its parts, and these 
ideas and principles themselves, not being universally under- 
stood or accepted, required to be more fully developed and 
established, in order to properly exhibit both their truth and 
their importance. Accordingly, Judge Farrar, during the 
war, as he states in his preface, “ with a particular view to the 
practical operation of our Government under all the varieties 
of its circumstances, and to the principles on which the ques- 
tions evolved by them have been, or should be, decided,” 
compiled this treatise. Looking back over the history of our 
nation, its changing conditions, circumstances, and necessities, 
during the past eighty years, so extraordinary in themselves 
and so suggestive of future possibilities, it was natural that he 
should feel deeply impressed with the importance of applying 
such principles of construction to the Constitution of our gov- 
ernment as should enable it to adapt itself to every possible 
change of circumstance, and thus prove adequate to every 
emergency. It was made not for a day but for all time, and 
it must contain within itself the anticipations of ali possible 
futures. By this adaptability has the British Oonstitution 
maintained itself unshaken and ever-strengthening through six 
centuries, and without it there is no reason to believe that our 
own will escape destruction. The Constitution must expand 
with the country. If it is a bed of Procrustes, to which 
but one form, size, and shape of people and circumstance is 
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suited, and to the rigid narrowness of whose original, literal con- 
struction the nation must, in every age and condition, be made 
forcibly to conform, it must inevitably perish. But if it 
proves in its practical use to be an ample cloak, capable of 
expansion to cover abundantly within its protecting folds the 
mightiest people, and adjusting itself to all the varying re- 
quirements and exigencies to which nations in the long course 
of ages are liable, then we may well trust that the author of 
this volume breathes no vain hope in his reverent prayer, 
“ Esto perpetua !” 

The necessity for this adaptability is thus suggested by 
Judge Farrar in his preface, p. viii. 


The difference between a community of three millions of people, scattered 
along a narrow belt of sea-coast, inclosed by impenetrable forests, and thirty or 
forty millions, occupying half a continent, and pursuing all the objects, and by 
all the arts and means, which the reason or passions, the interest or ambition, the 
virtues or vices, of men could invent,—must soon make itself apparent in the 
inevitable development of those powers of regulation which were expressly de- 
signed and intended to provide for just such increasing claims for their exercise. 


And he adds, p. ix., 


The results of our marked experience should be noted and studied, as well 
to enable usto trace the footsteps of Divine Providence in the development of the 
destinies of a great people, as for the permanent use of those who may enjoy the 
future blessings of our institutions. 


In these suggestions that our views of the Constitution 
must enlarge with the growth of the nation and its altering 
circumstances, Judge Farrar expresses what has long been felt 
by reflecting minds, and what the events of the past five years 
have deeply impressed upon the people at large. Indeed, 
searcely had it gone into operation before the necessity of 
adapting it to unforeseen emergencies became apparent, and 
new views of its scope and purpose began to be taken. That 
literal construction at first insisted on, which allowed nothing 
to the General Government for which no clear language of 
grant could be shown, was speedily found to be totally im- 
practicable. The purchase of Louisiana was almost univer- 
sally agreed at the time to be an unconstitutional usurpation 
of power. Mr. Jefferson said that he found no difference of 
opinion on that subject. Yet so manifestly necessary and 
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proper was it for the security of the nation, so clearly within 
the province of a national government that it was universally 
approved, and afterwards imitated in similar acquisitions, 
Warrant was then found for such acts in the idea that they 
were extra-constitutional—the exercise of powers which, 
though not expressly or impliedly vested in the General Gov- 
ernment by the Constitution, were not prohibited by it, and 
so, not being reserved to the states respectively or to the people, 
might suitably be adopted by the General Government for want 
of a better owner. But under the broader views of the Con- 
stitution which now begin to prevail, and of which Judge 
Farrar is the most advanced exponent, it is seen that all these 
acts are clearly within the constitutional power of the General 
Government as necessarily incident to its character. The same 
or similar changes of view have taken place with regard to 
other controverted acts by different departmentX of the Gov- 
ernment. Judge Story enumerates several in his Commenta- 
ries, and many more have occurred since that work was writ- 
ten, especially in the course of our civil war. Everybody 
now sees anc admits, with regard to some at least of these so- 
called usurpations, that they are so necessary and inevitable 
that if the Constitution confers no other authority for them, 
such authority legally and logically results from its gov- 
ernmental character. That without which the Government 
could not exist—could not exercise its functions—needs not 
be expressly conferred; it belongs to the Government as a 
matter of course, otherwise the Constitution perpetrates the 
absurdity of creating a government and then striking it with 
paralysis. The fact, if it be a fact, that the founders of the 
Constitution themselves did not contemplate any such expan- 
sion of powers by the General Government as is now accorded 
it, and that they provided a mode of effecting any necessary 
changes in its form or authority by amendment, is no argument 
against the correctness of this view. For the doctrine is that, 
without amendment, the Government already rightfully posses- 
ses all requisite powers. And as to the expectations of its 
framers, the question is not what expectations they entertained, 
but what they designed to create. With ideas and experience 
limited by the then moderate limits and brief history of the 
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nation, having some vague anticipations indeed of its possi- 
ble future greatness, but no conception of those immense 
alterations in its material affairs and social composition, which 
may be said to have scarcely commenced till fifty years 
afterward, they yet designed to form an enduring government, 
one which through all mutations should, for ages to come, be 
adequate to all the ends and purposes of a national govern- 
ment, and preserve the blessings of liberty to themselves and 
their posterity. Little did they realize how magnificently 
their work would transcend their expectations! by what deli- 
cate and desperate tests its powers would be developed! They 
builded better than they knew! Had they foreseen the half 
of what has since transpired, they might well have despaired 
of devising any form of government that could endure, That 
their structure still survives, vaster, stronger, and more sym- 
metrical than it stood in their own conceptions, is no dis- 
paragement of their foresight, but evinces that they were 
guided by a wisdom higher than their own. 

What then is the great foundation principle which is to 
guide all generations in construing the Constitution, and deter- 
mining its adaptability to every phase and every emergency ¢ 
It is nothing newly discovered. It is as old as the Constitu- 
tion itself. It was present, consciously present in the minds 
and counsels of its framers, and was by them conspicuously in- 
scribed upon the very portal of their edifice, the record of its 
great idea and purpose—the rule by which it was intended to 
be judged and used in all its parts and applications. Yet, 
strangely enough nothing about the Constitution has been so 
much disputed as this very principle. Its truth has been 
denied and maintained in every form of writing and contro 
versy, until finally bloody war, the last argument of all con- 
troversialists, has established it, it is to be hoped forever. Judge 
Farrar lays it down in the very first paragraph of his book as a 
postulate no longer requiring discussion, that “the Constitu- 
tion as the supreme law of the land constitutes a GoverNMENT, 
for the purpose, and of coursé with the power and duty of ex. 
ecuting it.” The announcement of this fact, in the introduce- 
tory clause of the Constitution, he treats as no formal, prelimina- 
ry verbiage, but as containing, and designed to convey, the essen- 

VOL. XXVI. 47 
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tial fundamental idea of the entire instrument. The clause it- 
self he declares is * the essence and epitome ” of the whole. It 
is itself the Constitution, the supreme law of the land, ordained 


and established by “us, the people,” the original source of all 
political power, and it proprio vigore creates a government, 
with all the powers necessarily and properly involved in that 
term, which are requisite to accomplish the purposes for which 
it was created. And, farther to avoid all doubt upon this point, 
these purposes are distinctly specified. They are, “to forma 
more perfect union, establish justice, ensure domestic tran- 
quillity, provide for the common defense, promote the general 
welfare, and secure the blessings of liberty to ourselves and our 


posterity.” 


These are the express purposes, and the only purposes, for which it was made. 
The ordinance of the American people is the law, the paramount law. The law 
imposes the duty, and the duty carries with it the power. Here, in this enacting 
clause, is the epitome and essence of the whole Constitution. Had it ended here, 
nothing would have been wanting but the details, specifications, limitations, and 
qualifications which the government itself could have supplied, if the people had 
sven fit to omit doing it for them. “There can be no doubt,” says Mr. Madison, 
“that all the particnlar powers, requisite as means of executing the general 
powers, would have resulted to the government, by unavoidable implication. No 
axiom is more clearly established in law or in reason, than that, whenever the 
end is required, the means are authorized; wherever a general power to doa 
thing is given, every particular power necessary for doing it is included.” p. 78. 


In the proposition that the whole Constitution is embodied 
in this enactment of its establishment for certain specified pur- 
poses, Judge Farrar takes ground far in advance of other com- 
mentators and of the general view. It constitutes, neverthe- 
less, the leading idea of his book, and is reiterated and enforced 
with an emphasis, learning and argument that fully command 
our attention and respect. Judge Story, in his chapter on 
“The Preamble,” regards it as matter of inducement only— 
explanatory of what follows. “It cannot confer,” he says, 

“any power per se; it can never amount by implication to an 
enlargement of any power expressly given. * * Its true 
office is to expound the nature and extent and application of 
the powers actually conferred by the Constitution, and not 
substantially to create them.” But Judge Farrar, writing 
thirty-three years later, and in view of experiences undreamed 
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of by his predecessor, takes a broader view of this clause and 
its office. He denies that it is a preamble either in form or 
object. He claims that it was not so regarded or designated 
by the framers of the Constitution—and in support of these 
views, examines with much particularity and research into the 
history of the clause in the Convention. He insists that it was 
deliberately adopted after much discussion, and various changes, 
as expressing authoritatively the purpuse and nature of the 
work—“ the first, most authoritative, and commanding portion 
of the instrument.” As it is a universal rule of construction 
that the intent is to govern,—this expression of the intent and 
purpose of the Constituion is the embodiment of it—the rest is 
matter of detail, subordinate and explanatory. Hence, reject- 
ing the designation of “ Preamble” he styles it “ the enacting 
clause ’—the ordaining and establishing Precept. 

To put all this out of the Constitution, by construction, is to decapitate it en- 
tirely. It would leave it only the fragment of a law; without a lawgiver, with- 


out an enactment, without a subject and without an object. On the contrary, 
this first sentence is the principle and governing clause of the whole instrument. 


p. 87. 


Having laid down this fundamental doctrine at the outset, 
Judge Farrar adopts, with logical consistency, all the corollaries 
which result from it, and advances views which thirty, or even 
ten, years ago would have been denounced as the most extreme 
and dangerous of political heresies. 

On any just principles of reasoning, it is impossible to consider the general 
government unauthorized to do anything that the people assert they made it on 
purpose to do. “In order” to accomplish certain specified objects, those objects 
are ipso facto submitted to its jurisdiction, and may be accomplished by any 
means under its control; and not only all specified powers, but all other necessary 


means, are eapressly placed at its control, for the very purpose of executing the 
jurisdiction so vested in it. When the Constitution requires an end, it authorizes 


all the means of the government to be applied to it; and, when it directs means, 
it authorizes their application to any constitutional end. 

And not only may and must the General Government take 
all necessary measures to accomplish these general objects; 
but any measures which are in effect subversive thereof, even 
though apparently within the scope of its enumerated powers, 
are unconstitutional in character. Thus any recognition or 
toleration of slavery by statute, even as a state institution, 
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must be unconstitutional upon the general ground that it vio- 
lates the purpose and duty of the Government “ to establish 
justice and secure the blessings of liberty ” to the people. And 
this being the design and character of the Government, imme- 
diately upon its establishment, ipso facto, all laws, customs, or 
institutions inconsistent with this supreme law became abro- 
gated and void. 

There is yet another reason why slaves cannot be intended by either classifi. 
cation; which is, because there are none, and can be none, under the jurisdic. 
tion of our government. The Constitution was made “to secure the blessings of 
liberty.” It perpetuates the right to liberty by perpetuating the common-law 
right to the “writ of habeas corpus,” which restores liberty whenever it is in- 
fringed, And it declared that “‘no person shall be deprived of . . . liberty... 
without due process of law.” So there can be no slaves in the land. There never 
was, and never can be, a person legally held in slavery under our Constitution. 
p. 164. 

And, accordingly, he considers the 13th amendment, where- 
by slavery was abolished, entirely superfluous. 

We have heretofore seen that the Constitution, as it originally stood, never 
authorized slavery or property in man, in any form or under any name; and that 
the personal rights of the citizens, whether natural-born or naturalized, recog- 
nized and covered by it, are altogether incompatible with the existence of any 
such relation among the people. So that the only legal operation of this amend- 
ment was to reassure the original Constitution in this respect, and to negative 
and countermand, in express terms, the system of violence and injustice that had 
been illegally and studiously fostered and extended, under a false construction 
and maladministration of an instrument adapted and intended to effect its decline 
and extinction, The 2d section of the Amendment does a similar work of super- 
erogation, by authorizing Congress “to enforce” this particular provision, when 
they had abundant authority for executing the whole Constitution without it. 
p. 400. 

It will hardly be denied, we think, by Judge Farrar, that 
these views of Constitutional interpretation are in the extreme 
van of consolidationalism, and it seems to us that they tend to 
the ultimate extinction of all state rights and governments. 
We have serious doubts from our recollections of history, 
whether the framers of our Constitution really designed to 
vest such unlimited anthority in the central government, as 
best calculated to secure the establishment of justice or the 
security of liberty; and we are quite convinced that if they 
did, experience has not confirmed their view. The great safety 
of our country is not in our central system, nor in our federal 
system, but in both combined—balancing and controlling each 
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other; and it would, in our opinion, be as dangerous to reduce 
the latter to weakness or insignificance as the former. Hence 
we are not yet fully convinced that Judge Farrar’s ingen- 
ious arguments should outweigh the legal constructions and 
judicial decisions of nearly three generations, whereby the 
limited power of the General Government has been established; 
and the rule settled, that neither a corporation nor a govern- 
ment, “ ordained and established ” for designated purposes, can 
claim an “enacting clause” to be the “ essence and epitome”? 
of its charter, and under it exercise “not only its specified 
powers, but all other necessary means, as expressly placed at its 
control for the purpose of executing the jurisdiction so vested.” 
Yet these views, apart from the rare vigor and ability with 
which they are enforced, are interesting as a development of 
doctrines which are constantly growing in influence. The 
vast growth of the General Government in power and impor- 
tance since its formation is well understood, and the tendency 
is still in the same direction. It is, indeed, the only expansi- 
ble portion of our system. The states must remain stationary 
both in their territorial and political rights—but the grandeur 
and scope of the General Government may and must eventually 
become as unlimited as its domain. The party of strict, literal 
construction has passed away—that of liberal construction, as 
heretofore understood, begins to adopt a wider latitude of 
view—and a new schovl of broad constructionists is appearing 
who make little of the letter, and much of the spirit—and who 
find in general clauses the best possible warrant for the exer- 
cise of every doubtful power. The growth of our country in 
all the elements of Empire, and in the extent and complication 
of its interests, will stimulate this school of interpretation to 
large development. It must inevitably beso. The genius and 
the destiny of the Republic are to grow, and in another gene- 
ration, Young America, following this class of commentators 
in their march over all barriers, and over all rules of construc- 
tion, will practically adopt as “ the essence and epitome” of 
its national charter, that original constitution first given to 
man :— Increase and multiply and replenish the earth and 
subdue it; and have dominion over the beasts of the field 
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and over the fowls of the air and over every living thing that 
moveth upon the earth.” 

Our space will not permit us to notice at length the views of 
Judge Farrar upon other constitutional questions—such as 
those relating to habeas corpus, treason, and attainder, and the 
relations of the states to the Federal Government. They are 
such, however, as to command the general approval and con- 
currence, and have been already fully presented by him in this 
Review. Upon the respective powers and duties of the Presi- 
dent and Congress in reconstructing the conquered states, he is 
clear and emphatic. He justly insists that the President has 
no power whatever to declare or to terminate war. That his 
sole province is to execute the laws of war towards enemies 
hostile or subdued until the legislature shall determine the 
fact and the terms of peace. If he goes beyond this and sets 
himself up as a legislative department with “a policy ” of his 
own,— 


If he undertakes to proclaim peace, abandons his military supervision, and re- 
mits them to the independent election and administration of such civil and polit- 
ical regulations and institutions as they may have formerly practised, or may 
thereafter adopt, he not only violates his trust, and abandons his official duty, but 
he usurps the sovereignty and authority of the nation which in no sense belong 
to him, and which only are adequate to confer peace and political rights on such 
a people, But, even if they could have peace, having no lawful civil govern- 
ment within the Union, and no right to create one, they would be exclusively 
under the Constitution and laws of the United States. These, as the executive 
and the only civil magistrate, he would be bound to execute and administer, as 
they stood, in the most effectual manner he could under the circumstances, till the 
law-making power should fernish the needful additions. He could make no new 
laws, nor authorize others to make them, or administer them if they were made, 
any more than he could do the same things for the rest of the national domain. 
pp. 442, 448. 


' On the other hand, the authority of Congress over conquer- 
ed states, whether foreign or domestic, is supreme. 


They had the same right to organize republican governments for them, and 
permit them, so far as they deemed it safe, to govern themselves thereby, and to 
readmit them to all the rights and privileges of “ states in the Union,” which they 
had cast off and rejected, as they had to perform a similar operation in the Ter- 
ritories. It was the failure of Congress in these respects that gave the President 
the right, and imposed on him the duty, of continuing to govern them by martial 
law; and enabled him, by the neglect of thet right and the violation of that duty, 
not to govern them at all, but to leave them., in destitution of any suitable exter 
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nal control, to do what mischief they pleased to each other, and to the rest of 
the good people of the United States. pp. 444, 445. 


These are, unquestionably, as it seems to us, the only princi- 
ples by which a republican government can be maintained. 
The power of legislation is vested exclusively in the represen- 
tatives of the people. The President has simply the subordi- 
nate office of executing the laws which the people by their 
representatives for that purpose duly elected may make. To 
assume himself to be an equal power in the government, to 
enter into a factious controversy with the legislature respecting 
the proper laws to be passed, or to interfere with their inde- 
pendent action by corrupting or intimidating influences, are 
flagrant violations of his duties and of their privilege. The 
President of this republic is a chief magistrate simply, and 
not a despot. There are few greater or more prevalent mis- 
takes than the idea that presidential candidates should be se- 
lected from our most brilliant men. If the incumbent of that 
office will confine himself to his legitimate sphere, great talents 
are no more necessary to him than to a sovereign of the British 
Empire. Indeed, an honest man of sound sense, and firm reso- 
lution to do his simple duty plainly and well, makes a far safer 
chief magistrate than a talented, ambitious party chief, who 
will be tempted to use his high position for the aggrandize- 
ment of himself, his party, or even of the presidential office. 
A most interesting and instructive chapter might be written 
illustrative of this truth drawn from the history of executive 
usurpations in the progress of our Government. A _ bold, 
strong, self-willed man in the presidential chair, may be guilty 
of the most frequent and dangerous encroachments upon the 
liberties of the people, and yet by the very heroism of his 
crimes command their admiration and support. Happily there 
is some reason, also, to believe that a weak, low minded brag- 
gart, in similar attempts, will excite only ridicule and disgust. 
The crow could not carry off the sheep in imitation of the 
eagle, and the frog, which assumed to be an ox, only burst him- 
self in the effort. 

The subject of impeachment we should have been pleased to 
see more fully treated by Judge Farrar.” Though he has given 
it considerable space, yet, as it may become a subject of much 
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importance, all the light that can be obtained regarding it 
from principle or precedent is desirable. It seems likely that 
in the earlier periods of our Government, impeachment was 
looked upon as a more simple and easily applied remedy for 
maladministration than we now regard it. Mr. Madison, in 
the first Congress, declared, that “ for the wanton removal of 
meritorious officers, the President would be impeached and re- 
moved from his high trust.” Yet the proceeding has been 
sparingly resorted to in the history of the Government, and at 
the present day it must be viewed, at least in its application 
to the presidential office, as a proceeding almost revolutionary 
in its character, dangerous as a precedent, and only to be em- 
ployed in the very last emergency. 

Kighty years have passed since the Constitution was framed, 
and in that period wonderful changes, social, material and in- 
tellectual, have passed over our country. Greater changes 
still are impending. The nation is fast becoming consolidated 
into a powerful Empire. Are all these changes favorable to 
the permanence of our republican system? and how shall the 
elements of danger which they suggest be best averted? Does 
the machinery of our system and of its free institutions continue 
to work with its original smoothness and precision; and if 
not, what repairs are requisite to save it from ultimate ruin / 
These are questions of the utmost interest and importance, 
and their solution, as it seems to us, must be sought for not so 
much in broader constructions of constitutional powers in the 
government, as in the careful study and constant improvement 
of those popular institutions upon which the whole fabric of 
Government rests; in promoting education and patriotism 
among the people—in devising and applying laws by which 
suffrage shall be made to rest upon intelligence, and the tenure 
of office upon qualification ; by which the rancor and strength 
of partics shall be subverted through securing the representa- 
tion of minorities—preventing political proscription, and di- 
minishing patronage ; by which elections shall be so regulated 
that frauds shall be impossible, and violence and corruption 
prevented. 

What political students most need to employ their attention, 
skill, and contrivance upon for the next generation, is the science 
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of practical democracy. The great theoretic principles of uni- 
versal justice and universal liberty are fully understood, and it 
is to be hoped, firmly and forever established. Let all the 
features of practical effort and legislation by which popular 
institutions can best be guarded from decay or contamination, 
be studied and tended with equal vigilance and care; let our 
republican system be so developed and improved that it shall 
be complete and perfect in all its details as a system of true 
principles rightly applied, and the Constitution, the great 
national heart, nourished and preserved by the pure strong 
blood of a healthy, popular life, will readily adapt itself to all 
the varying phases of the national existence, and our liberties 
will be enduring, 
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Artictz VII.—EX-PRESIDENT VAN BUREN ON POLITI- 
CAL PARTIES IN THE UNITED STATES. 


Inquiry into the Origin and Course of Political Parties in 
the United States. By the late Ex-Prestpent Marr Vay 
Boren. Edited by his Sons. New York: Hurd & Hough- 
ton. 1867. 


Wrrurs a comparatively recent period, we have been put in 
possession of a great variety of documents which cast much 
new light upon the rise and early history of our national gov- 
ernment. Of the persons who were concerned in this most in- 
teresting and eventful era, we now know, on many points, more 
than they could know of one another; and we have the same 
advantage in respect to the transactions in which they bore a 
part. Mr. Sparks rendered an invaluable service by his vari- 
ous collections of letters and other documents, and by the im- 
partial biographies of Washington, Franklin, Gouverneur 
Morris, and of other leading public men. Mr. Charles Francis 
Adams has given to the public the voluminous writings of his 
grandfather, which he has accompanied by a copious memoir, 
founded on a careful study of revolutionary and post-revolu- 
tionary history, and constituting a full record of the times as 
well as of the life of John Adams. The works of Hamilion 
have likewise appeared under the less able and judicious super- 
vision of his son. Oongress has published a full collection of 
the writings of Jefferson, and a warm admirer, Mr. Henry S. 
Randall, has issued, in three large volumes, an elaborate memoir 
of the great democratic leader. Madison has found an appre- 
ciative biographer in Mr. William C. Rives, of Virginia, whose 
second volume has appeared since the close of the civil war. 
The administrations of Washington and Adams have been 
illustrated, in two stout volumes, by the correspondence of 
Oliver Wolcott, Jr. We have mentioned some of the most 
important of the publications which bear closely on the early 
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period of our national annals, and especially upon the origin 
and character of the two great parties which first contended 
for supremacy in the public councils. The book of Mr. Van 
Buren presents no new facts upon this subject. It is a smoothly 
written description, from the anti-federalist point of view, of 
the principles of the party that controlled our government for 
the first twelve years, and of the doctrines and aims of their 
adversaries. Men still differ widely in their estimate of the 
character of Jefferson. In the opinion of Mr. Randall and 
Mr. Van Buren, he was not only a most sagacious philosopher, 
but a statesman of lofty and disinterested motives of action. 
We think that the verdict of historical students will turn out 
to be quite dissonant from this opinion. A curious instance of 
Jefferson’s want of accuracy, and of the deduction which, from 
this cause at least, we are required to make from the value of 
his testimony, is furnished by Mr. Van Buren himself. Ina 
letter addressed to him, under date of June 29, 1824, Jeffer- 
son affirms that, in the famous Mazzei letter, he did not refer 
to Washingtor, and he argues at length to show that there was 
no room for supposing such a reference. Now the text of the 
Mazzei letter, as published at the time, is printed on the last 
page of Mr. Van Buren’s book. In this letter, Jefferson, 
speaking of “the Anglican, Monarchical, and Aristocratical 
party,” whose avowed object is to bring in “the substance as 
they have already done the forms of the British government,” 
observes: “against us are the Executive, the judiciary, two out 
of three branches of the legislature,” &c., &c. When writing 
to Mr. Van Buren in 1824, he had forgotten that he had intro- 
duced this unlucky word “ executive.” A plainer example of 
condemnation out of one’s own mouth could hardly be pro- 
duced. We wish we could believe Jefferson’s explanation that 
by “forms of the British government,” he meant ceremonies of 
etiquette. It may be the trath, but we do not feel assured 
that it is. Another example ot Jefferson’s inaccuracy is found 
in a comparison of a passage in his letter to Mr. Van Buren 
(p. 433) with a passage in the “Anas.” In the former place 
he says—and if we do not mistake, he has made the same as- 
sertion more than once—“ My last parting with General 
Washington was at the inauguration of Mr. Adams, in March, 
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1797, and was warmly aftectionate; and I never had any rea- 
son to believe any change on his part, as there certainly was 
none on mine.” In the Anas (Works, vol. ix., p. 99), the same 
Mr, Jefferson, on Feb. 4, 1818, writes of Washington: “ Un- 
derstanding, moreover, that I disapproved of that treaty 
[Jay’s], and copiously nourished with falsehoods by a malig- 
nant neighbor of mine, who ambitioned to be his correspond- 
ent, he had become alienated from myself personally, as from 
the republican body generally of his fellow-citizens,” &c. This 
passage is connected with imputations respecting the alleged 
decline of Washington’s mental powers after the retirement of 
Jefferson from the Cabinet,—imputations which remind one of 
the indignation expressed in a well-known letter of Washing- 
ton to Jefferson, in which the former refers to the patronizing 
apologies from the Republican side for the pretended blunders 
of his administration. This scorching letter is sufficient to refute 
the aseertion that Washington failed to discover and resent 
the peculiar undermining tactics of hostility which his per- 
severing but timid opponent was willing to resort to. The 
charge that leading members of the Federal party were 
monarchists, was thrown out habitually by Jefferson in 
his lifetime, was réechoed by his partisan friends, is in- 
dustriously maintained by Mr. Randall in his biography, 
and appears once more in this essay of Mr. Van Buren. 
It was denied over and over again by most of the persons 
against whom it was leveled. It is true that some in the 
Federal Convention, including Hamilton, would have pre- 
ferred a stronger government. He was in favor of having the 
President and Senate chosen for life. John Adams never 
favored this proposition. His work on the American systems 
of goverment, which led to his being charged with being 4 
monarchist, is a defense of the system of checks and balances, 
and an argument for the separation of the legislative, judicial, 
and executive functions from one another. It was in opposi- 
tion to objections brought forward in France by advocates of 
the French revolution. But Hamilton acquiesced fully in the 
decision of the convention on that and all other points. He 
was the principal supporter of the new Oonstitution before the 
people, and contributed effectively to its adoption. In com- 
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mon with many wise men, he doubted respecting its perma- 
nency; but he was disposed, and determined to give it a fair 
trial, and there is not a particle of evidence that he cherished 
a disloyal thought towards the government which he was so 
influential in creating and organizing. If apprehensions and 
anticipations are to count against a man, then the fears, or the 
pretended fears, of Jefferson, as expressed in the Mazzei letter 
and on many other occasions, put him into the rank of the 
skeptics as to the long endurance of the new order of things. 
Jefferson was hardly less fearful on one side than Hamilton on 
the other. The one feared the government, the other dis- 
trusted the people. A great hue-and-cry have been raised by 
the Jeffersonians about the project of a sort of an alliance with 
Great Britain, in case of a war with France, which was gene- 
rally looked for in 1798. That Hamilton had some corres- 
pondence with Miranda, and was interested in the scheme for 
dissolving the South American colonies from Spain, is, indeed, 
true. That he thought a large army necessary, and was am- 
bitious to command it, is also undeniable. But there is no 
reason to think that he entertained for a moment the idea of 
using the army against the laws, or for the alteration of the 
established system of government. How far he may have 
looked forward to the possibility of domestic disturbances from 
a mutinous French party among us, it is not for us to say. 
Fears of this sort were natural and not without warrant. It 
appears to us that Mr. C. F. Adains has carried his strictures 
on this part of Hamilton’s career and conduct a little too far. 
In case of a war with France, waged at the same time by both 
Great Britain and the United States, it would be natural and 
proper that there should be some concert in the prosecution of 
it. The attack on the Spanish dependencies in North aud 
South America—Spain being the instrument of France—was 
a measure, to the feasibleness and advantage of which atten- 
tion was surely due. That Hamilton or his special friends in 
the Cabinet of Adams had in view any closer relations with 
England than are involved in a temporary céoperation fur the 
purpose of securing a common end, there is no proof and no 
probability. It is idle to pretend either that Washington was 
deceived in Hamilton’s character, or that he was misled in 
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respect to the exigencies of the political situation. Washington 
knew that Hamilton was ambitious, and admits this in a com- 
munication to Jefferson; but he adds, in substance, that his 
ambition was of a noble sort, which set before it no end sepa- 
rable from his country’s good. As concerns promotion in 
civil life, Hamilton was singularly free from ambition; but he 
was conscious of possessing military talents, and was ready to 
embrace any fair opportunity for their exercise. In true nobil- 
ity of character, Hamilton shines in comparison with Jeffer- 
son, The latter, with his unquestionable talents, was morbidly 
prone to attribute evil designs to his political opponents, and 
had a mean, mousing way of treasuring up flying reports of 
their unpremeditated conversation, which might be used to 
their disadvantage. His persevering patronage of the slan- 
derers of Washington, of whose Cabinet he was a member, has 
left a stain upon his reputation which the eulogies of his ad- 
mirers will never succeed in effacing. There was a degree of 
insincerity in his dealing with Washington, to which, as there 
is little room for doubting, the eyes of that great man were at 
last opened. Jefferson’s feeling towards Hamilton may fairly 
be called malignant. This was owing to his dread of Hamil- 
ton’s power, and in some degree, probably, to a secret sense of 
the loftier personal qualities that belonged to the ablest of his 
adversaries. There are few examples in history of a display 
of intellectual power and an attainment of influence over able 
men, which can bear comparison with the career of Alexander 
Hamilton. A boy of eighteen, when the first guns were fired 
at Lexington ; at the age of twenty, after distinguishing him- 
self in various engagements, made the aid-de-camp of Wash- 
ington, and employed by him in conducting his multifarious 
correspondence; impressing his commander from the outset 
with the vigor and fertility of his genius; exerting, when 
only thirty years old, the largest influence in the framing of 
the Federal Constitution and in its acceptance by the states ; 
and, shortly after, called to the Cabinet of the first President, 
where he revived the public credit and organized the financial 
policy of the country; becoming, by general consent, the 
second leader of the party which looked up to Washington as 
its chief—he deserves to be considered a prodigy of mental 
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power. Had he known, like Jefferson, the art of making him- 
self popular, and had he been less under the influence of an 
aristocratic taste, or been actuated by a warmer sympathy 
with the generality of men, or even stooped to court and win 
their favor, lasting success might have followed him as a polit- 
ical leader. 

The arraignment of the general policy of the Federal party 
is no better sustained than is the charge of being conspirators 
against the government, which has been brought against the 
Federalist leaders—a government which they had themselves 
founded. It is notorious that the opposition party was obliged 
to follow in the track-of the party which they had hated and 
displaced from power. They were obliged to foster and build 
up a navy, which they had used their best endeavors to pre- 
vent their adversaries from doing. They had denounced a 
national bank as unconstitutional, but they had to propose 
such an establishment, and the bill creating it bore the signa- 
ture of Jefferson’s favorite statesman, Mr. Madison. They 
were always loud in contending for a strict construction of the 
powers of the general government; but, with Jefferson in the 
seat of power, they bought the foreign territory of Louisiana, 
out of which half a dozen great states have been carved; an 
exertion of prerogative on the part of the national authority 
which infinitely transcends the most obnoxious Federalist 
measures in this direction. Every fair-minded man must 
admit that while the healthy working, not less than the theo- 
retical perfection, of our system, is contingent on keeping up 
the just balance between state and national prerogatives, on 
avoiding consolidation on the one hand and dissolution on the 
other, it must also be conceded that the Federalist leaders 
were right in looking out first and most anxiously for the 
strength and perpetuity of the central government. They 
were right, under all the circumstances, in apprehending danger 
from the encroachments of the local governments or from a 
disposition to curtail and fetter the action of the newly created, 
central organization. The recent history of the United States 
has stamped with a seal of honor the prognostications of the 
Federalist statesmen. Secession is the legitimate outgrowth 
of the political doctrines which Jefferson disseminated in the 
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period preceding the overthrow of the Federal party. When 
his followers, defeated in Oongress and having no hope of im- 
mediately overcoming the majorities against them there, trans- 
ferred the contest to the states—Madison, for example, 
leaving the House of Representatives and entering the Legis- 
lature of Virginia—in the expectation that by means of local 
agitation they could cripple the dominant party and ulti- 
mately supplant them in the national councils, then were 
issned the declarations of political doctrine known as the Vir- 
ginia and Kentucky resolutions, which have furnished a plat- 
form for nullifiers and secessionists ever since. In this agita- 
tion Jefferson was the prime mover and Madison a steady 
auxiliary. Madison might explain, as he did in his letter to 
Mr. Everett, written at the epoch of South Carolina nullifica- 
tion, that those manifestoes looked to none but legal and 
peaceful methods of redress, involving no disobedience or re- 
sistance to the national authority on the part of the states. 
Such is not their natural interpretation. Such is not the im- 
pression which they made on the country at the time. Certain 
it is, whatever may have been the precise intent of the 
authors, that their words furnished a welcome rallying-cry for 
the politicians of the Calhoun school, who became strong 
enough to drag the South after them in a sanguiuary rebel- 
lion. Jefferson was not himself in the country when the 
Federal Constitution was adopted. From his letters written 
at the time, it is impossible to decide whether he approved of 
it or not. He may be called a neutral on the subject of its 
title to public favor. He made no small ado about the 
omission of a bill of rights from the Constitution, for he was 
excessively fond of abstract and oracular utterances on the 
rights of man. His influence was cast generally in favor of 
the political philosophy of the French school. In view of his 
own explicit declarations, it is not unjust to say that he was 
rather fond of revolutions. An inborn jealousy of govern- 
ment seems to be at the root of his political theories. A Deist 
in religion, thongh Mr. Randall seriously attempts to make 
him out a Christian; exaggerating vastly the influence of bad 
government among the causes of iniquity and human misery ; 
imbued, to his credit be it said, witha sincere love of liberty 
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Jefferson stands, a fair specimen of the political philosophers— 
plausible rather than profound—whom the spirit of the 
eighteenth century and the atmosphere of the French revolu- 
tion called into life. 

What led to the downfall of the Federal party? Independ- 
ently of its own divisions, there were probably causes at work 
which would inevitably, and before a long period, have placed 
this party in the minority. The democratic tendencies of 
American society would evidently have proved too strong to 
be resisted successfully by the party which had a less degree of 
confidence in “ the people ” and in the advantages of universal 
suffrage. But the downfall of this great, intelligent, and 
patriotic party, dates from the division in its own ranks, and 
but for this division might have been, perhaps for a considera- 
ble time, retarded. In the quarrel between Mr. Adams and a 
portion of his cabinet, which resulted in the separation of the 
party into the Adams and Hamilton factions, there were, as is 
usual in quarrels, two sides, and it is not perfectly easy to say 
where the blame principally belongs. Mr. O. F. Adams has 
written very ably in vindication of his grandfather for the part 
which he acted in this disastrous dispute. Mr. George Gibbs, 
in his commentary on the Papers of Oliver Wolcott, has pre- 
sented the opposite side with much warmth and with needless 
asperity The publications of the younger Hamilton, and of 
Randal, enter fully into the questions at issue. The personal 
characteristics of Adams unquestionably contributed much to 
produce the rupture in the federal ranks. Dr. Franklin pithily 
said of him that he “was always honest, sometimes great, but 
often mad.” He was indeed thoroughly honest, and as in- 
trepid as he was upright. He scorned concealment and had 
too little patience as well as too much principle to be a success- 
fal intriguer. He was one of the few great orators of the revo- 
lutionary period. His learning was ample, his reasoning pow- 
ers of a high order, and though infected, like Jefferson, with 
the skeptical philosophy of the times, in the foundations of 
his character he was a puritan. But the hot passions of Mr. 
Adams stood in the way of his complete success as a public 
man. He was constitutionally jealous, and if the testimony 
of most of his contemporaries is to be believed, vain. He had 
VOL XXVI. 48 
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no prudence in restraining the expression of his thoughts, and 
his excited feeling frequently gave an exaggerated form to his 
utterances. Everything that his imagination construed into an 
attempt to manage him he repulsed with vehemence. Despite 
his infirmities of temper, John Adams was a patriot in every 
fibre of his heart. Had he received from nature a less sensi- 
tive temperament, he might be excused for feeling annoyed or 
even aggrieved at seeing his Secretaries deferentially consult- 
ing a man like Hamilton, and using their power to conform the 
policy of the administration to the suggestions of their chosen 
leader. Itis true that he did not know the full extent of 
their confidential intercourse with Hamilton, for this has come 
to light through the publication of letters, of the existence of 
which the President was not at the time aware. But he was 
at no loss to divine the principal quarter from which the in- 
spiration to counsels adverse to his own views really emanated. 
Yet it would be an error to suppose that Hamilton made him- 
self the leader of a cabal, or was actuated by a love of power 
which impelled him to carry forward a systematic opposition 
of a personal character to the nominal chief of the party. 
On the contrary, he sometimes differed from his friends of the 
Cabinet and the Senate; and a signal example of his inde- 
pendence and unselfish feeling is afforded in the course he took 
at the outset of Mr, Adams’s administration in regard to an 
embassy to France. In opposition to the strong wishes of his 
political associates, he favored the sending of such an embassy, 
to be made up from both parties. Mr. ©. F. Adams main- 
tains that there had been from the beginning in reality three 
parties ; that President Adams in his political ideas and pre- 
dilections stood between the Jeffersonians and Hamiltonians, 
so that the extreme policy with reference to France, as well as 
on questions of domestic politics, was of necessity distasteful to 
him. The first occasion in which he was placed in opposition 
to members of his Cabinet, was in reference to the relative rank 
of the officers to serve under Washington in the army to be 
raised for the expected war with France. That Washington 
was to some extent influenced by the representations of Picker- 
ing and McHenry to insist upon giving the precedence to Ham- 
ilton, in preference to Knox or Pickering, either of whom the 
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President strongly preferred, is not tobe doubted. Mr. Adams 
was baffled in his wishes in this particular, and his keen disap- 
pointment was partly owing to such exertions on the part of 
ministers as in our days would ordinarily be considered incon- 
sistent with their proper relations to the head of the govern- 
ment. The measure, however, which put an end to harmony 
in the Federal party, was the nomination by Mr. Adams, 
without consultation with his Cabinet, of a new minister to 
France in the person of Mr. Murray. The Federalists were 
resolved upon war. The long continued insults and injuries 
which France had inflicted on this country had awakened a 
deep resentment among men of the most pacific disposition,— 
a feeling which finds the strongest expression in the confiden- 
tial letters of Washington. The Federalist leaders felt certain 
of carrying the country with them ; and it is highly probable 
that their readiness for war was quickened by the expectation 
that it would ensure the continued ascendency of their party. 
It is right to allow to Mr. Adams the credit of being animated 
by honest motives in the step he took of initiating a new, 
attempt at negotiation. He could plead a semi-official avowal 
of Talleyrand that he was ready to receive a new minister ; and 
in making the nomination, he recommended that before the 
ambassador should present himself at Paris, the most explicit 
assurance should be demanded of the French government that 
he should be honorably received. But to make the pomina- 
tion at all without conference with his Cabinet, to proceed to 
this bold measure without even having asked their sanction, 
was the proclamation of the fact that he no longer trusted 
them and was determined not to expose himself to their oppo- 
sition. He believed that the best and only sure way of accom- 
plishing his object, which was to prevent the war if he could, 
was to proveed independently of his Cabinet and take the 
Federalists by surprise. The mission to France was a success. 
The country was saved from war with no sacrifice of national 
honor. But the Federal party was hopelessly rent in twain, 
and the sceptre passed out of their hands. If this calamity is 
partly chargeable to infirmities of temper which belonged to 
the President, Hamilton and his friends cannot be wholly ac- 
quitted of alike fault. The effort of Hamilton, in 1800, to 
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substitute Pinckney for Adams for the first office, could only 
have the effect to embitter the latter and his supporters, to the 
last degree ; and, when on the eve of the election, Hamilton 
allowed his attack on Adams to see the light, he struck a blow 
at the prospects of the party at which all its foes exulted. 
Exasperated by the derogatory remarks which Mr. Adams, 
with his usual imprudence, was in the habit of making about 
him and the “ British faction ” of which he stood as the leader, 
Hamilton was unable to resist the temptation to give vent to 
his natural indignation and to vindicate himself against un. 
founded aspersions. He proved himself a poor party manager 
on this as on other occasions, and allowed Jefferson to be car- 
ried into power by the bickerings and animosities of his adver- 
saries, who, had they been heartily united or been able tempo- 
rarily to hush up their quarrels, might have retained still 
longer their ascendency. 





Notices of New Books. 


Articte VIIIL—NOTICES OF NEW BOOKS. 
THEOLOGICAL AND RELIGIOUS. 


Date’s Crassic Baprism.*—Mr. Dale is known to us only from 
the testimony of his book; but this shows him to be a strong 
thinker, and a vigorous, if not a polished, writer. In the treat- 
ment of his subject he is too intensely controversial for our taste. 
He has his antagonist always before him, and like Homer’s heroes, 
when he gives a good blow or thrust, he breaks out into loud 
triumph over the prostrate foe. Unfortunately, this is not a 
mere matter of taste. If Mr. Dale had developed his own views 
with the calmness of scientific inquiry, and in criticising the views 
of others had been content with a clear but unexultant exposure 
of their weakness, he would have been more likely to inspire the 
confidence or overcome the prejudices of his readers. The sub- 
ject is, evidently, one to which he has devoted the study and re- 
flection of years. Perhaps the long and labored preparation 
which has qualified him for his task, has given him a somewhat 
exaggerated notion of its importance. We fear, at least, that 
some will think so, when they find nearly four hundred octavo 
pages taken up with a discussion which covers only a part, 
though an interesting part, of the Baptist question. Here, again, 
we cannot help thinking that Mr. Dale has stood in his own 
light. The facts and arguments of his treatise might have been 
presented with equal, or even greater, clearness and effectiveness 
in a book of half the size ; and many readers would have ventured 
upon the smaller book whose courage will hardly suffice for so 
bulky a volume. Indeed, a mere elimination of the passages in 
which he triumphs over the inconsistencies and absurdities of 
Baptist critics, would go far to effect the desired reduction. 

By “classical writers” on the title-page are meant heathen 
writers, and, perhaps, it would have been better to call them so: 
there seems to be no sufficient reason why Plotinus, and Proclus, 
and Adsop, and Chariton of Aphrodisias should be esteemed classi- 
cal more than a Basil or a Chrysostom. Of passages in which the 





* Classic Baptism. An Inquiry into the meaning of the word baptizo, as 
determined by the usage of classical Greek writers, By James W. Datx, Pastor 
of the Media Presbyterian Church, Delaware County, Pa, Boston: Draper & 
Halliday. 1867, 8vo., pp. xxii., 354. 
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word baptizo is used by heathen writers, Mr. Dale gives what 
must be nearly, if not quite, a complete list, including in all more 
than a hundred passages. In each of these the clause containing 
baptizo is cited in the Greek, after which comes an English 
version, embracing more or less of the context, and afierward the 
explanations required for a full apprehension of the meaning. 
This collection of the original texts, with translation and com- 
ment, is made with a thoroughness which deserves acknowledg- 
ment; it forms,in our view, the most interesting and valuable , 
feature of the work. It is preceded by a similar, though natu- 
rally less complete, examination of the primitive verb dapto, as 
well as of the Latin tingo and mergo, aud the English dip and 
immerse, which correspond closely in meaning to the Greek 
words. Between bapto and baptizo, in their primary sense, Mr. 
Dale makes a clear and strong distinction, which seems to be sus- 
tained by the passages quoted; we regard it as the best point in 
his book, after the one to which we have just called attention. 
The two words differ as dip and immerse differ in English: the 
first denotes the special act of putting an object lightly under the 
surface of a fluid, to be soon withdrawn from it again; the 
second denotes the causing—by whatever special act—an object 
to be wholly under or within a fluid, surrounded and pressed upon 
by it at all points. If, for example, a rising tide covers objects 
on the sea-shore, these objects are immersed, but cannot be de- 
scribed as dipped ; here, therefore, the proper word in Greek 
would be daptizo, while bapto would be inadmissible. 

But the Greek dbaptizo, like the English immerse, is used in 
many cases where there is no literal, physical submergence. Mr. 
Dale has not overlooked these uses; he gives them a great deal 
of space and of attention ; but it is much to be regretted, and it 
is the great defect of the book, that his treatment of them is in 
important respects unnatural and arbitrary. He sets out from 
the undoubted fact, that a word after long use in a figurative 
sense may cease to be figurative, that is, it may come to be used 
without consciousness of its primary meaning, used as the direct, 
immediate expression of a non-physical act or object. This is 
especially true of words in which the physical sense has become 
obsolete; while, on the other hand, words which retain 
their physical sense in constant and familiar use are not 
very ready io give up all memory and consciousness of it 
in their secondary applications. It may be difficult in 
some cases to determine whether the primary meaning is 
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wholly lost in the secondary, or whether something of the form- 
er remains to give picturesqueness and vivacity to the latter. 
But very few, we think, will agree with the author of this work 
in the extent to which he assumes a complete obliteration of pri- 
mary meanings and a consequent loss of the figurative character. 
He will not allow that such expressions as “immersed in igno- 
rance,” “immersed in debt,” “immersed in care,” “immersed in 
study,” “immersed in business,” “immersed in politics,” “im- 
mersed in parliamentary reports,” have anything properly figura- 
tive about them: they were figurative once (or similar express- 
ions were so), but they have long ceased to be figurative; they 
denote simply the general idea of a “controlling influence” (so 
“immersed in ignorance,” “immersed in debt”), or else some spe- 
cific kind of controlling influence, as “thorough mental occupa- 
tion ” (so “immersed in care,” “immersed in business,” ete.). In 
like manner he denies the figurative character of such an express- 
ion as “ drowned in sleep”: it only means (he says) “that the 
influence of sleep is exerted over its object in a controlling 
degree” ; and of such an expression as “ buried in wine” (Virgil, 
“vinoque sepultus”): here (he tells us) “ picture-figure fails ; in- 
fluence is the only and most sufficient source of explanation.” 

It is hardly necessary to remark how completely these and 
numberless similar expressions are by this treatment divested of 
the poetic liveliness and brilliancy which belong to them, and re- 
duced ‘to a caput mortuum of abstract meaning. Our author 
confesses it himself. “‘ Immersed in ignorance’ directly and 
prosaically declares that those spoken of are under the controlling 
influence of ignorance.” But are the two expressions “ immersed 
in ignorance” and “ under the controlling influence of ignorance” 
absolutely equivalent? Do they make exactly the same impress- 
ion on the mind? Does not the latter seem a colorless abstrac- 
tion by the side of the former, and how can this difference be ex- 
plained without recognizing the fact that in the word immersed 
there is some suggestion of its primary meaning, and so something 
of a figurative character ? 

Quoting the Shakespearian lines, 

“ What is a drunken man like, fool ? 
Like a drown’d man, a fool, and a madman : 


One draught, above heat, makes him a fool ; 
The second mads him, and a third drowns him ”"— 


he contends that the word drowns in the fourth line is used not 
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figuratively but “ literally, in the secondary sense of suspending 
the exercise of every faculty.” He does not see that he is argu- 
ing against Shakespeare. A comparison of the second line shows 
that “ drowns him” here signifies “makes him Like @ drown’d 
man,” “ puts him into a condition anal. gous to that of one literally 
drowned,” or, in other words, “ figuratively drowns him.” 

These principles the author applies to the Greek word baptizo. 
Thus in “baptized (immersed) by grief, wantonness, debts, 
affairs,” and the like, he regards the participle as expressing sir- 
ply and directly the general idea of a “controlling influence, 
without mersion either in fact or figure.” We use immersed here 
to represent the Greek baptized, because mersed, which Mr. Dale 
employs, is scarcely English, and the slight force of the im- (in-) 
has no bearing on the point in question. “ Immersed dy grief” is 
in accordance with Greek idiom, which treats the immersing ele- 
ment as the means rather than the place of immersion. When 
Mr. Dale says, “ ‘I am mersed in study’ and ‘I am baptized by 
study,’ are phrases expressive of very different ideas: the former 
expresses thorough intellectual engagedness ; the latter expresses 
thorough intellectual prostration””—the remark is probably founded 
in a great measure on this difference of idiom. This, however, in 
itself, is no sufficient foundation; and we suspect that the dis- 
tinction drawn between the two phrases is much overstated, if 
not wholly unreal. 

In the following passage, “although immersed (baptized) by 
the passion, he endeavored, as a noble man, to make resistance, 
and emerged as if from a wave,” the author acknowledges a figu- 
rative use of the word immersed. This he does, no doubt, 
because the figure is resumed and developed in the last clause: if 
it had not been continued, he would probably have denied it alto- 
gether. A figure suggested in a single word and not afterward 
dwelt upon or carried out further, is, in his view (it would almost 
seem), a rhetorical impossibility. Even in the sentence, “ Love 
immersed (baptized) by anger sinks,” he rejects the figurative use 
of immersed, although it is supported by the following sinks. In 
discussing the sentence, “ Midnight was immersing (baptizing) the 
city by sleep,” he quotes a line of Spenser, “ Whose mind in 
meate and drinke was drownéd so,” and remarks, “ Spenser uses 
drown simply to give strong development to the influence of its 
adjunets [meat and drink], without any regard to cold water.” 

The progress of meaning in the word daptizo is exhibited under 
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the following categories. 1. Intusposition without influence: as 
“swords immersed (em-bebaptisménas) by the marshes.” 2. Intus- 
position with influence: as “the animals perish being immersed ” 
(here with destructive influence). 3. Intusposition for (the sake 
of ) influence: as “ the dolphin immersing killed him ” (immersing 
for its destructive influence). 4. Influence with rhetorical figure (of 
intusposition): as “I am (one) of those immersed by that great 
wave” (of calamity). 5. Controlling influence without intuspo- 
_ sition in fact or in figure: of this we have already quoted several 
examples. The idea of “controlling influence” at which we have 
now arrived is one of great generality: it admits an almost infi- 
nite variety of specific applications. But our author regards the 
word baptizo as admissible in all these applications. The closing 
sentence of his book asserts, with the vigorous emphasis of small 
capitals, that “* Whatever is capable of thoroughly changing the 
character, state, or condition of any object, is capable of baptizing 
that object ; and by such change of character, state, or condition, 
does, in fact, baptize it.” He does not say that a surgeon who, by a 
successful amputation, saves a dying patient, baptizes that patient ; - 
or that a whetstone, when it changes a dull knife into a sharp one, 
baptizes the knife; or that the sun, when it dries up a stream in 
summer, baptizes the stream. But we are left to infer that he 
would regard these, and others like these, as natural and appro- 
priate expressions. 

The English word immerse, however, according to our author, 
has nearly the same primary meaning as the Greek baptizo; and 
it runs pari passu through the same series of stages, “ intusposi- 
tion without influence,” “ intusposition with influence,” “ intus- 
position for influence,” until at length, dropping the idea of “in- 
tusposition,” it reaches the same general idea of “ controlling 
influence ”: as Mr. Dale says, “it expresses thorough influence of 
any kind.” Let the reader observe the words “of any kind,” 
and say whether we are not then authorized to affirm, that 
“Whatever is capable of thoroughly changing the character, 
state, or condition of any object, is capable of immersing that 
object ; and by such change of character, state, or condition, does, 
in fact, immerse it.’ We do not see how this conclusion is to be 
avoided, though we fear the Baptist enemy may take advantage 
of it to murmur with the little breath our author has left him: 
“ Baptizing, then, is immersing, and immersing is baptizing.” 

Of the results which may be looked for from such views of lan- 
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guage, we are able to present a somewhat striking illustration. 
In a passage quoted from Plutarch, an impostor is represented as 
saying to a person whose superstitious fears have been excited by 
frightful dreams: “Call the purifying old woman, and immerse 
(baptize) thyself into the sea, and having sat down on the land 
pass the day (there).” Mr. Dale would translate, “ merse_thyself 
(going) to the sea;” and to this, though we think it less probable, 
we will not now object. But what is meant by the direction 
** (im)merse thyself”? Let it be remembered that, according to 
Mr. Dale, the primary sense of daptizo differs only very slightly 
from that of immerse ; and that this is also the ordinary sense : he 
finds the idea of physical “ intusposition ” in more than half of all 
the instances collected. What, then, will a man understand if 
told “ to go to the sea and baptize himself?” What would aman 
understand if told “to go to the sea and immerse himself?” Do 
we not understand a word in the sense which is at once primary 
and ordinary, unless there is something in the connection which 
will not allow us todo so? But in the connection here there is 
nothing irreconcilable with the primary and ordinary sense of 
this word. In the connection we find “ the sea,” and we find the 
idea of “ purification ;” but surely immersion—complete physical 
“ intusposition ”—is not impossible in the sea, and it is not incom- 
patible with purification. And yet Mr. Dale will not allow to the 
word, as used here, its primary and ordinary sense; he will 
not allow that it denotes “intusposition” at all; he contends 
that it denotes a “controlling influence,” that influence having 
here the specific character of “ purification.” The command is 
really no more than this, “Going to the sea, subject thyself to a 
controlling, purifying influence.” Whether this influence was to 
be secured “ by sprinkling,” “by washing the hands,” “by drink- 
ing sea-water,” he leaves undecided: perhaps he would allow us 
to add “sculling” and “clam-fishing” to the list of possible 
methods. But why does not Mr. Dale put this passage under his 
third division of the primary use, making it a case of “ intuspo- 
sition for the sake of [a purifying] influence?” We cannot 
speak confidently as to his reasons for not adopting this course. 
Perhaps he thinks that, as the sole object of the command is to 
effect a religious purification, we must assume that any possible 
means of effecting a religious purification would be a fulfillment 
of the command. But if a boy was directed to immerse a kitten 
in order to destroy her, could he properly assume that any means 
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of destruction—as, for instance, hacking her to pieces, or roasting 
her over a slow fire—would be a fulfillment of the order, and that 
the word immerse, as used in the order, expressed only the gene- 
ral idea of a “ controlling, destructive influence ? ” 

But, perhaps, the true reason for our author’s treatment of this 
passage is to be found in what he says when arguing against the 
construction, “ baptize thyself into the sea.” He declares that the 
word baptize in its primary sense (which that construction would 
require) puts a man under the water, but makes no provision for 
taking him out again; so that the command to baptize oneself in 
that sense, if made the strict and single rule of conduct, would 
inevitably end in a case of felo de se. We acknowledge, with a 
shudder, the tremendous possibility; yet, at the same time, we 
have our doubts whether the good-for-nothing mountebanks re- 
ferred to by Plutarch would have been deterred even by such a 
possibility from uttering the fearful, perhaps fatal, command. 

It is worthy of remark that among all the instances of baptizo 
collected by the author, this is the only one in which he finds the 
meaning to purify. With what reason he finds it here, the 
reader can judge. It is supposed by many that in New Testa- 
ment times baptizo had acquired the meaning to purify: but for 
that opinion—-however supported by other considerations—we 
can discover no support in the usage of the heathen writers. 


Tae First Historica, TRANSFORMATIONS OF CHRISTIANITY.* 
—This book is interesting in so far as it gives us a glimpse of the 
views of the neological writers of French Protestantism, of whom 
the Coquerels, father and son, are well known representatives. 
The root of this branch of destructive criticism is to be traced to 
Germany, and its results are but modifications of the system of 
Baur of Tiibingen. But in France, as the translator says, “This 
movement originated chiefly in the pulpit, and consequently has 
a less speculative character and a more practical aim than the 
criticism of Germany, which sprang from the professorial chair.” 
It is not, therefore, from its learning or originality that the pre- 
sent volume has any claim on the public attention, but only as a 





* The First Historical Transformations of Christianity. From the French of 
Arnanase Coqueret the Younger. By E. P. Evans, Ph. D. Boston: William 
V. Spencer, 208 Washington street. 1867. 
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modification of the Tibingen school, produced by the practical 
stand point and national characteristics of the author. 

Assuming the conclusion of Baur concerning the violent oppo- 
sition of the Judaizing and Hellenistic parties in the early church, 
M. Coquerel regards the Christianity which proceeded from the lips 
of Christ as wholly pure, but as subjected, in consequence of men’s 
inability fully to comprehend and receive it, from the very first, to 
an admixture of error. Thus he makes Stephen not only the first 
martyr, but the first reformer of the faith. It was he who 
started the movement usually ascribed to Paul, who was con- 
verted by imbibing his spirit. James and Paul represent the ex- 
treme views of the early church, and Peter is the compromise 
between the two—his reason inclining to Paul, his nature and 
habit to James. Hence the same old story of not only special in- 
dividual apprehensions of Christianity, but of wholly antagonistic 
views held by those who were its original expounders. The 
Christianity represented by Peter became for many reasons the 
prevailing type in the Roman Church, which, from its metropoli- 
tan position, gradually gave the form to other churches, and 
pushed the oriental mysticism of John into the background, while 
it absorbed aad transformed the Judaizing and Pauline ele- 
ments. In its contact with Paganism, it was likewise changed 
by absorbing many of its elements, clothing them with Christian 
significance and symbolism. Thus, at the time of the Reforma- 
tion, there existed something wholly alien from the mind of 
Christ, which the Reformers, in the spirit of the early Reformers, 
Stephen and Paul, transformed into something much more like 
the original idea. But as Paul himself had been far too dogmatic, 
and in his dialectic, especially regarding the decrees of God and 
the atoning work of Christ, contradicted the spirit in which he 
wrought and the aim for which he labored, so the Reformers re 
peated his error, and “ fought Catholicism under its own banner.” 
The transformation, therefore, which remains to be accomplished, 
and which the modern critical school aim at and may hope to 
accomplish, is to bring back Christianity to the Sermon on the 
Mount and other utterances of Christ, leaving out speculations as 
to his nature, objective work, and resurrection, as theological 
disputes which do not touch the essence of Christianity, “ which 
is the reign of God in the conscience by the sole power of love.” 
This is the universal element held by Peter, Paul, and John, but 
restrained and injured in the first by Judaizing tendencies to 
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ritual ; in the second, by dogmatic subtleties ; in the third, by theo- 
sophic theories. The church has in its course and creeds devel- 
oped the erroneous bands which have shackled the spirit. 
Modern criticism would develop the spirit freed from these 
cramping errors. Even the Apostles’ Creed is too dogmatic and 
historical. All we want is the pure idea. 

So much for the aim and method of this book. There is some- 
thing, however, very fresh and sprightly in the author’s handling 
of his theme. It is very singular and inconsequent that he 
admits so much historical verity in the Gospels. He professes a be- 
lief even in the Resurrection of Jesus, which, however, he does not 
deem to be essential for a true Christian to hold, and does not seem 
to see the tremendous effect which this fact must have on the esti- 
mation of the person of Christ and his redemptive work. The 
difficult questions concerning his birth and nature, if not solved in 
that alembic, become simply matters of exegesis. This M. Co- 
querel’s German teachers have not failed to see, and, therefore, 
reject the fact, which he admits, as fatal to that apprehension of 
Christianity which they seek to establish. And our author’s admis- 
sions are fatal to histheory. They are an evidence of how the prac- 
tical mind clings to facts which the mere theorist rejects without 
seruple; and had M. Coquerel been more true to his practical bent 
as a preacher, he could hardly, without more effort, have been in- 
duced to give up the ductrine of Christ’s person, which he con- 
fesses John held, or the doctrine of Christ’s redemptive work, 
which he ascribes to Paul, as superfluities not essential to a true 
apprehension of Christianity ; constituting, as they do together, 
such an historical witness to the self-sacrificing love of God, 
whose love to man, M. Coquerel confesses, must awaken in him 
that love to God, whereby God shall rule in the conscience. 

Whatever Christianity as a science may, in the minds of philos- 
ophers, be able to dispense with, as a religion, or act for bringing 
men to the realization of its idea, it demands imperatively the his- 
torical basis on which it assumes to rest. The historical Christ 
is what the soul wants both as a witness to God’s love and 
as a mediator of it to sinful man. And to speak to men of Chris- 
tianity apart from the person of its founder, or from the way in 
which it came into the world, is a contradictio in adjecto. This 
transformation is but a transmigration which must stifle its spirit 
and extinguish its life. Its soul can exist and work only in the 
body which God has appointed for it, which Peter, Paul, and John 
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embraced, and which the Church, despite such reasoning as that 
of our author, will, with the instinct of self-preservation, ever hold 


fast. 


Monsett’s Rericion or RepEemprion.*—This volume is in some 
respects quite unique, and for a theological treatise altogether re- 
markable. The author, as the title informs us, has been Pastor in 
Neufchatel. He tells us in his preface that he “has been for a 
quarter of a century, speaking, preaching, writing, and even think- 
ing in a foreign tongue.” But he has obviously been a diligent 
reader and an earnest thinker of the ablest religious writers of 
modern times, of every school and type of theology—Romanist, 
Protestant, and Rationalistic, in the English, French, and German 
languages, particularly in the two former. He has read earnestly, 
thought independently, and yet with a comprehensive and catholic 
spirit. He has quoted abundantly from the writers whom he 
has read and referred to many whose thoughts he has expressed 
in his own words. His English style is polished and copious, 
without being affected or wearisome, and indicates what advan- 
tage may be derived from familiarity with French diction, with- 
out losing the English idiom. But what is more noticeable than 
the style is the freedom from theological technicalities, without 
the sacrifice of precision of thought and the successful use of the 
language of literature, without either the cant of affectation, or the 
cant of libertinism. For a work which goes so thoroughly and 
somewhat minutely into theological distinctions it is surprisingly 
free from scholastic or theological nomenclature. Mr. Monsell is 
at home in modern literature as in modern theology, and his ac- 
quaintance with the various phases of European life and society 
is broad and appreciative. His opinions would be pronounced 
thoroughly evangelical, without being Calvinistic in the extreme. 
In respect to Sin and Redemption, none but a narrow minded and 
ignorant critic would think of quarreling with him. He was evi- 
dently an ardent admirer and disciple of Alexander Vinet, from 
whom he quotes more abundantly than from any other writer. 
The field of his discussion is somewhat wide, as will be readily 
inferred from the titles of the five books into which the volume is 





* The Religion of Redemption. A Contribution to the Preliminaries of Chris- 
tian Apology. By R. W. Mowset, B. A., late Pastor of the Congregational 
Chureh of Neufchatel, Switzerland. London: William Hunt & Co. 1867. 8vo. 
pp- 547. 
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divided, viz., Human Guilt and Misery; Redemption ; Appropri- 
ation of Redemption; Individual Christian Life; Collective 
Christian Life and History. 


Lea’s History or Sacerporat Ce.rpacy.*—Mr. Lea, who has 
already given proof, in a volume of Essays, of his intimate ac- 
quaintance with the ecclesiastical history of the middle ages, has 
undertaken in this new volume to present a full, consecutive nar- 
rative of the rise of the custom of clerical celibacy, and of the 
establishment of this practice as a fixed law of the Latin Church. 
How copious were the materials which passed under his eye, the 
reader is enabled to judge from the extended, apposite marginal 
citations, by which the statements of the text are supported and 
illustrated. In a series of thirty chapters, the entire course of 
Church History, from Nicholas, the Deacon, and the Nicolites to 
the last enactments respecting clerical marriage in Italy, is trav- 
ersed. The arrangement is clear and logical, and the style of the 
work is perspicuous and wholly free from all attempts at rhetori- 
cal effect. Mr. Lea writes with no controversial aim, and we are 
under the necessity of making no discount in consequence of any 
partisan bias in his mind; yet he does not withhold the natural 
inferences which are suggested to a reflecting mind in the progress 
of the history, and his work, by the ample array of facts which it 
offers, is really a powerful and convincing argument against the 
law of enforced celibacy in the church. The comparatively brief 
portion of the volume which is devoted to the Ancient Church, 
though it is instructive and generally correct, is still inferior to 
the subsequent chapters which relate to the middle ages,—a part 
of the field where the learned author is obviously more at home. 
One of the finest passages in the book is the detailed account of 
the Hildebrandian reform, and of the commotion which that great 
movement stirred up in the various countries of Europe. This ac- 
count is here more full than in the principal manuals of Church 
History, and is founded, as is the work generally, upon a careful, 
independent study of the original sources of knowledge on the 
subject. We cannot refrain from an expression of satisfaction 
that an American publisher has had the inclination, and found the 
time, to add to the literature of his country so substantial and im- 
portant a contribution to theological learning. 





‘ 
* An Historical Sketch of Sacerdotal Celibacy in the Ohristian Church. By 
Hevex C. Lea. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott & Co, 1867. 
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BeRNarD ON THE Procress oF Docrrre in THE New Testa- 
MENT.*—This small volume, which is introduced to the American 
public by Dr. Hovey, of the Theological Institution at Newton, is 
one that cannot fail to interest all who will read it. The author 
endeavors to prove that there is a progressive scheme in doctrine 
in the New Testament, which is clearly traceable through all the 
successive books. Commencing with the Gospels, he shows that 
they include, indeed, the substance of all Christian teaching, but 
that they present only the beginnings, which were plainly designed 
to be completed and brought to perfection afterwards. This com- 
pletion, according to the declaration of Christ himself, was only 
to be accomplished after his own departure from this world, and 
after the coming of the Spirit who should enlighten his disciples 
beyond the possibilities of the earlier time. In the Acts the sys- 
tem is carried on to a further development—the book everywhere 
giving evidence of the personal guidance of the Lord Jesus, as 
well in the special interventions which are recorded as in the in- 
structions which are given to the Apostles through the Holy 
Ghost. Even yet, however, the doctrine is presented only in out- 
line, and rather in its external bearing as designed for those who 
are outside of the believing body. The Epistles add the unfold- 
ing of the truth within the Church itself—the teaching of the 
Spirit to the Christian soul for the growth of its own individual 
and inmost life. And finally the Apocalypse, looking beyond the 
single believer, opens to view the destiny and victory of the whole 
body of the Lord's people. Such, in briefest outline, is the plan 
of the volume, but the development of the plan, in which lies a 
large portion of the interest and force of the author’s thoughts, can 
hardly be set forth in a notice of this kind. We can only say that 
the argument is carried forward with much skill, and with great 
clearness, and that the style is such as to bear the reader along 
easily and pleasantly. As giving the evidence of the unity of 
plan and of the Divine direction in all the various writings of the 
Evangelists and Apostles it will be highly valued, and should be 
widely read. : 





* The Progress of Doctrine in the New Testament: Considered in Eight Lec- 
tures, delivered before the University of Oxford, on the Bampton Foundation. 
By Tuomas Dewany Bernanp, M. A., of Exeter College, and Rector of Walcott. 
From the Second London Edition, with Improvements, Boston: Gould & Lin- 
coln, 1867, 12mo. pp. 258. 
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Tue Repermer.*—The author of this book informs us, in the 
preface, that its chapters “are not sermons,” but that the prepara- 
tion of them was occasioned by preaching a series of sermons on 
the subject discussed in them. This fact will account for some of 
the peculiarities of style, which are more adapted for hearers than 
for readers, as well as for the manner in which the argument is 
carried forward. It is not so much a scientific treatise, as an ear- 
nest setting forth of Jesus Christ as fulfilling all the promises and 
preparations of the Old Dispensation, and all the demands of the 
human soul for a Saviour and deliverer from the power of sin. It 
is well-timed in its appearance, and by the vigor of ‘its thought, 
and the depth of its Christian sentiment must be of much service 
to those who would know the truth. The American Tract So- 
ciety have wisely included it among their publications, offering it 
thus to many minds as a help and defense amid the doubts and 
dangers of the time. 


Isaac TayLor’s Resroration or Better.-—No English writer 
has, in our opinion, so well understood, and so ably met the Anti- 
Christian tendencies of his own country as Isaac Taylor. Long 
before these tendencies had begun to be expressed in writing, or 
had attracted public attention, while Churchmen and Dissenters 
were occupied with matters exclusively practical, or contemptibly 
frivolous, this sagacious interpreter of the tendencies of the times 
foresaw the appearance of the New Infidelity, and expressed him- 
self in no doubtful terms as to the reforms in Christian Theology 
and Scriptural Interpretation which would be required to make 
successful headway against this infidelity when it should take 
the field. When it appeared in form and in fact, his criticisms 
and replies were always timely and able, and were distinguished 
above all others by their profound philosophy, their candid tem- 
per, their thoroughly tolerant spirit, as well as by the com- 
plete independence of their author of the trammels of sect or 
tradition. The Restoration of Belief is, perhaps, the most impor- 
tant and the ablest of this class of his writings. We rejoice that it 
is republished in a new and revised edition, and in a better form 





* The Redeemer ; a Sketch of the History of Redemption. By Epmonp pe 
Pressense, Translated from the French Edition by Rev. J. H. Myers, D. D, 
Published by the American Tract Society, Boston, 1867. 12mo. pp, 412, 

+ The Restoration of Belief. By Isaac Taytor. Anew Edition. Revised, 
with an additional section. Boston: E. P. Dutton & Co, 1867. 
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than before. The additional section is a discussion of Renan’s “ Life 
of Christ,” which is of itself worth the price of the volume for its 
sagacity and power, softened by the noblest Christian charity. 


Laner’s Criticat, DocrrinaL, AnD Homiteticat Commen- 
tary, Vor. [X., Epistixes or James, Perer, JouHn, aNp Jupr.* — 
The most recently published volume of this work, translated and 
edited by Dr. Mombert of Lancaster, Pennsylvania, will be more 
heartily welcomed, we think, even than those which have preceded 
it, because it supplies a want which has been widely felt—the want 
of a commentary on the Catholic Epistles, written from the stand- 
point of modern investigation, and presenting the views and criti- 
cisms of a scholarly mind. As supplying this want we cheerfully 
commend it, not only to all persons who are already familiar with 
and appreciative of the volumes on the Gospels and the Acts, but 
also to those who feel unable to purchase the entire work, and yet 
are desirous of possessing something of value upon this portion of 
the New Testament. The editor has devoted much time to his 
task—more than three years, as he tells us—and he seems to have 
accomplished it with success. In the more important points, where 
he differs from Dr. Lange and his associates, he presents briefly 
his own view with his reasons, and refers to other prominent 
writers, yet, at the same time, he does not go beyond the proper 
limits of an editor, and of the plan on which the American transla- 
tion is carried forward. Especially in the Homiletical part he has 
made considerable additions,—referring to many English authors. 
The successive portions of this large Commentary are now appear- 
ing as rapidly as could be desired, and we are sure that the trans- 
lators and publishers must be encouraged in their labors by the 
reception given to each new volume by the theological and relig- 


ious public. 





* A Commentary on the Holy Scriptures ; Critical, Doctrinal, and Homiletical, 
with Special reference to Ministers and Students, By Joun Perer Lanor, D. D., 
in connection with a number of eminent European Divines. Translated from the 
German, and edited with additions, original and selected, by Pamir Sonarr, 
D. D., in connection with American Divines of various Evangelical Denomina- 
tion. Vol. IX., of the New Testament; containing the Epistles General of James, 
Peter, John, and Jude. New York: Charles Scribner & Co. 1867. 
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Tue THEoLocy or THE GreEK Poerrts.*—This book consists of 
six Articles, which have been published before in different Quarter- 
lies. The first two, making more than one third of the book, have 
nothing to do with the “ Theology of the Greek Poets.” Indeed, 
this title is open to another, more serious, objection, namely, that 
it makes a promise which is not fulfilled. The book is far from 
giving a complete view of the subject which its title proposes. It 
contains no account of the theology to be found in Hesiod, 
Pindar, Aristophanes, not to mention the earlier, less known, 
poets, and the reasons given in the preface for omitting all refer- 
ence to Euripides seem hardly sufficient. 

With the first essay, entitled “The Head of the Church, Head 
over all Things,” we have nothing to do here. The second, on 
the “ Homeric Question,” is a fair presentation of what can be said 
in favor of the unity of authorship of the Iliad and Odyssey. It 
does not do justice to the arguments on the other side, and will 
fail to convince those who know them. Much of the reasoning 
shows the common error of applying to the Homeric poems anal- 
ogies drawn from later and widely different periods of literature. 
Examples of this are the comparison with Chaucer on p. 85, with 
Virgil on p. 86, with English poets on p. 103. Then follows a 
chapter on the Homeric doctrine of the gods, then one on the 
Homeric doctrine of sin, and two others, on the theology of 
Aischylus and of Sophocles, finish the book. These are all inter- 
esting and valuable, especially the last, which sketches happily 
the story of each of the plays of Sophocles. There is some repe- 
tition and want of system in the essays, arising perhaps from 
their having been published separately and in a different order 
from the natural one of their subjects. They may be also criti- 
cised as failing here and there in accuracy and in clear methodical 
statement, and sometimes the desire to find Christian ideas in the 
Greek poets leads the author to unwarranted inferences. But, on 
the whole, there is, so far as we know, no better presentation of 
the subject in English. 





* The Theology of the Greek Poets. By W.'S, Tries, Williston Professor 
of Greek in Amherst College. Boston: Draper & Halliday. 1867. 12mo., 
pp. 865, 
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Curtiss on Insprration.*—This is a conscientiously written 
book, which gives the results of a somewhat long-continued course 
of honest and anxious inquiry. The author once received the 
stricter views of Inspiration, but was first led to question their 
validity by the occurrence of special difficulties, and finally 
brought to an entirely different theory of the relation of the 
Human and the Divine Elements in the composition of the Sacred 
volume. The object of the present volume is in part to explain 
the process by which he was led to change his views so mate- 
rially ; in part to unfold the difficulties which stand in the way of 
the doctrine of plenary or verbal inspiration; in part to give 
the history of opinions upon the subject, and a conspectus of the 
several theories held during the present century by leading Protes- 
tant writers; and in part to discuss the doctrine of the New Tes- 
tament in respect to the inspiration of both Scriptures. 

Several other topics incidental to his principal theme, as Author- 
ity in Religion; The Christian Idea of the Paraclete; The New 
Testament Canon, and some others, are carefully considered. The 
book is eminently adapted to the times, and the author deserves 
great credit for the frank expression of the views which he enter- 
tains, and for the earnest Christian spirit in which he writes. We 
are confident that his work will meet the wants of very many per- 
sons who labor under the same difficulties with himself, and that 
it cannot but be very useful. We wish that the work were more 
methodical, more philosophical, and more scholarly. Some state- 
ments need to be more guarded, but we welcome the work as 
opening in an unobjectionable manner and spirit the discussion of 
a most important series of topics which no considerations can or 
ought to repress. The interests of truth and of spiritual and super- 
natural Christianity are hindered more than is generally believed, 
by the timid, superficial, and traditional treatment of this subject, 
which is so generally sanctioned and encouraged. There are 
other evils which deserve to be feared infinitely more than exposure 
to the suspicion of rationalistic tendencies. 


Prorsssor Parson’s “ Devs Homo.”+—This work contains not 





* The Human Element in the Inspiration of the Sacred Scriptures. By T. J. 
Curtiss, D. D., late Professor of Theology in the University of Lewisburg, Pa. 
New York: D. Appleton & Co. 1867. 12moi pp. 386. 

+ Deus Homo: God-Man. By Turornitus Parsons. Chicago: E. B, Myers 
& Chandler, 1867. 
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only a treatise on the Person of Christ, as it is received by the fol- 
lowers of Swedenborg, but also an exposition of the more im- 
portant principles of his theological system. It will be read 
with great interest by all those persons who desire to peruse a 
clear and candid exhibition of these views—such as might be ex- 
pected from an able and learned Professor of Law. It is very 
much more readable than if it had been written by a clergyman, 
in so far as it is free from the somewhat cumbersome and affected 
phraseology, and the rather supercilious manner into which most 
Swedenborgian clergymen fall, when they expound the doctrines 
of their faith, Wecannot doubt that this book will be accepted in 
this country as the most satisfactory statement of these doctrines 
which is accessible. ; 


PHILOSOPHICAL, 


Mavupstey’s “ Prys1oLocy AnD PatHoLocy or THE Minp.*— 
Dr. Maudsley’s handsome volume, as its title indicates, treats of two 
distinct subjects, viz., the Physiology of the mind as he conceives 
it, and its Pathology, or the science of its morbid affections. 
The first treatise is made up of some very good physiology, in the 
common acceptation of the term, and not a little superficial and 
bad metaphysics. This last feature is somewhat surprising, inas- 
much as the author’s horror of what he conceives to be metaphys- 
ics and metaphysical psychology amounts almost to a pathologi- 
eal condition of the intellect, or, as we ought to express our- 
selves, to a morbid and ill-regulated action of the ideational nerve- 
cells. The metaphysics which he adopts are those of the school 
of Comte, Herbert Spencer, and Darwin. This is manifest from 
the rather nebulous, though imposing sketch which he gives of 
the disastrous influence of the metaphysical method of investiga- 
ting nature and the soul which was pursued by the ancient 
schools, and also from the perpetual recurrence of a certain not 
very luminous exposition of the proper aim of true science. For 
example, in protesting against being misled by words he lays down 
the following axiom: “ But words cannot attain to definiteness 
save as living outgrowths of realities, as the expressions of the 





* The Physiology and Pathology of the Mind, By Henry Mavupstey, M. D., 
London, Physician to the West London Hospital, &c., &. New York: D. 
Appleton & Co. 1867, 8vo. pp. 442. 
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phenomena of life in the increasing specialty of human adaptation 
to external nature.” The inductive method he defines to be “the 
systematic pursuance of the law of progress in organic develop- 
ment; it is the conscious intending of the mind to external reali- 
ties, the submitting of the understanding to things, in other words, 
the increasing specialty of internal adjustment to external impres- 
sions, and the result is a victory by obedience, an individual in- 
crease through adaptation to outward relations in accordance with 
the so-called principle of natural selection.” Some acquaintance 
with the principles of Mr. Spencer enable us to understand the 
author’s meaning, but we must confess neither the principles nor 
the phraseology in which they are expressed seem to us any the less 
truly metaphysical than those of the writers and schools whom 
he criticises so severely. The only difference between his meta- 
physics and theirs is that neither Mr. Maudsley’s metaphysics nor 
his method seem so well-founded as those which he so contemp- 
tuously denoances. 

After disposing of the metaphysical method of studying the 
mind, he proceeds to criticise the psychological, or that method 
which finds its material in the introspection of consciousness. 
Against this he urges manifold objections. The most of these hold 
equally against the physiological method. The charge of substi- 
tuting theory for facts, or of adopting theories that are transient, 
could scarcely be urged with special propriety by a writer 
who had in mind the assertion of one of the most acute of living 
German physiologists, that “the average length of life of the 
more recent physiological theories has been about four years.” 
One only plausible point which he makes against psychology is 
that it recognizes or makes little account of those states which are 
unaccompanied by consciousness, as those of infancy before con- 
sciousness is developed, and those of later years which consgious- 
ness does not notice. This charge lies against many, but not all of 
the modern psychological treatises, but as might easily be shown 
is not necessarily applicable to the method which finds its most 
important materials and its decisive criteria in the conscious ob- 
servation of mental operations. 

For the psychological method he would substitute the physio- 
logical, as the only one that is legitimate or trustworthy. But in 
expounding it he avows and defends the baldest and the grossest 
materialism. The points which he endeavors to make and defend 
are the following: “Mind, viewed in its scientific sense as a 
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natural force, cannot be observed and handled and dealt with as a 
palpable object; like electricity or gravity, or any other of the 
natural forces, it is appreciable only in the changes of matter 
which are the conditions of its manifestation.” What he means by 
this last clause is made more clear by the assertion that “in the 
performance of an idea, as in the performance of a movement, there 
is a retrograde metamorphosis of organic element; the display of 
energy is at the cost of the highly organized matter which under- 
goes degeneration,” &c., &c. That the energy of the mind is at- 
tended by this organic waste we do not deny, but we must differ 
entirely from the author’s assertion that it is only appreciable in 
changes of this sort. That he is not always consistent with his 
own assertion is evident from hundreds of passages in which he 
recognizes other changes than organic as the effects of mental ac- 
tivity. For example, on pages 15 and 16 he speaks of acts of con- 
sciousness which leave residua in “the mind or brain,” which 
residua “‘may reappear in consciousness at some future time.” 
That is, as he explains himself in the very next sentence, 
they lay “the foundations of modes of thought, feeling, and ac- 
tion.” These are still further described as ideas quickly or 
slowly remembered—contented, cheerful, melancholy, and raving 
moods, &c., &c. The book abounds with illustrations, not only 
of the activity of mind as made manifest in other than material 
affections, but of the counter activity of matter as producing effects 
that are purely mental, and that are appreciable only in con- 
sciousness. 

The second point on which he insists is, that the term mind is 
purely a general term formed by abstraction, and that it is neces- 
sary to enquire what is the reality, whether in being, or action to 
which the term corresponds. In support of this view he borrows 
largely from the logic commonly received in the schools, and as- 
sents to the definition by Coleridge of the essential idea of a steam 
engine. To all this we certainly have no objection, for we believe 
in this logical method. But Mr. Maudsley refrains from the appli- 
cation which he ought to make of this preparatory work. He 
fails to proceed to show that the essential idea of the mind can be 
satisfactorily defined as a series of nerve cells, composing a series 
of ganglia. 

A third point which he urges is that mental power is truly an 
organized result—i. ¢., matured by insensible degrees in the course 
of life. In enforcing this truth, which, in the common psychology, 
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is a mere truism, he overlooks the fact that growth and maturity 
of powers do not, of course, imply a material substance as their 
only possible condition, but may be as true of a spiritual essence 
as of a material organization 

The weakness of the substratum on which the author’s theory 
rests is unconsciously confessed when the author thus gathers up 
his inductive result from the considerations which he had urged. 
“ Nevertheless, it must be distinctly laid down, that mental action 
is as surely dependent on the nervous structure as the function of 
the liver confessedly is on the hepatic structure; that is the funda- 
mental principle upon which the fabric of a mental science must 
rest. * ® We know right well from experiment, that the gan- 
glionic nerve cells scattered through the tissues of organs, as, for ex- 
ample, through the walls of the intestines, or the structure of the 
heart, are centres of nervous force ministering to their organic ac- 
tion; and we may fairly infer that the ganglionic cells of the 
brain, which are not similarly amenable to observation and ex- 
periment have a like function.” In these words the author con- 
fesses that the conclusion is purely a matter of inference, but he 
forgets that if we allow the analogy the full force which he claims 
for it, it does not justify the conclusion to which he would make 
it lead. If he means by “like function,” a function similar to those 
performed by the cells in the heart and intestines—i. ¢., as defined 
by himself, some result “that ministers to their organic action,” 
we do not at all object. But such a function is not mental. To 
discover what function may be worthy of an organ made up of so 
many cells as the brain is the business of the physiologist ;—the 
physiologist of the body, however, but not of the mind. If he 
means by “like function”, a function worthy of so big an organ 
as the brain; and concludes that because physiology has discover- 
ed none that is bodily, it may assume that this must be mental 
or spiritual, and yet is “like” a function of the liver or heart—we 
deny the inference altegether, and we say the alleged. function is 
so unlike those of the bodily organs, as to require some other agent 
competent to perform it—i. ¢., an agent that is spiritual and not 
material. 

We have not adverted to assertions still more gross than those 
we have cited. The author is undoubtedly a clever practitioner 
and a well-bred physiologist, but his claims to scientific capacity, 
even in physiology proper, are very slender, if we may judge from 
the way in which he expounds the physiology of the mind. We are 
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quite willing that the cerebral should kill off the spiritual psy- 
chology if it can. We only desire that it should perform the pro- 
cess—secundum artem. 


Joun Stuart Mitx’s Dissertations anp Discussions.*—The 
numerous disciples and readers of John Stuart Mill in this coun- 
try have good reason to thank Mr. Spencer for publishing this 
beautiful series of his miscellaneous and smaller works. We dis- 
tinguish between his disciples and readers, for there are many in 
this country, many more than in Great Britain, we believe, who 
read everything which he writes, and are very far from being his 
disciples. A publicist and metaphysician of great ability like him 
can instruct as profitably those who dissent from his doctrines, as 
those who accept them. We do not, therefore, express our 
adhesion to many of Mill’s opinions in politics or philosophy when 
we recommend his writings as well worthy to be studied, nay, as 
necessary to be studied, by every thinking man. The fourth 
volume of this series, as it is the largest, is also the most valuable. 
It contains the memorable Inaugural Address delivered at St. 
Andrews, in February, 1867, which attracted so much attention, 
and disappointed so many of the devotees to the new ideas of 
university education. It contains also the scarcely less memorable 
paper “On the Contest in America,” published in Frazer’s Maga- 
zine, in February, 1862, which was so timely and so serviceable to 
our cause. It also contains another paper (December, 1859), in 
defense of the non-intervention policy of England in continental 
affairs. It contains also “Thoughts on Parliamentary Reform,” 
and “ Recent Writers on Reform,” 1859, as well as a review of 
Austin “On Jurisprudence,” 1863, which are all able discussions 
of topics to which all England is most sensitively alive. The 
articles on Bain’s Psychology and on Grote’s Plato are very 
elaborate philosophical papers, of the greatest significance and 
value. 


Hersert Sprencer’s Prrncrptes or Brotocy.-—The second 
volume of Spencer’s Principles of Biology completes the work, 





* Dissertations and Discussions: Political, Philosophical, and Historical. By 
Jonn Stuart Mitt. In four volumes, Vol. IV. Boston: William V. Spencer, 
1867. 

+ The Principles of Biology. By Henseat Spencer, Vol. Il New York: 
D, Appleton & Co. 12mo, pp. 566. 
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and constitutes the third volume of his System of Philosophy, as 
republished by Appleton & Co. The last installment of this series 
was issued in London, in March, of the present year. The volume 
has the characteristics of the previous one, and abounds in numer- 
ous cuts for illustration. It inculcates the same system of evolu- 
tion, and is liable to the same objections with his other works. It 
is, at the same time, rich in facts and information. The Appendix 
B. contains a criticism of Prof. Owen’s theory of the vertebrate 
skeleton, and of course exhibits in contrast two systems of inter- 
preting nature and life, which are fundamentally opposed—the 
teleological and evolutional—the theistic and antitheistic. 


HISTORICAL AND BIOGRAPHICAL. 


History or tae American Crvim Wanr.*—In this work, of 
which the first volume only is as yet published, Prof. Draper pre- 
sents, in another application, his theory of the irresistible influence 
of climate and other natural causes on the growth of national ideas 
and character. In the same manner as he found the “ Intellectual 
Development of Europe” to have principally depended on the 
state of the weather, and demonstrated that the future “ Civil 
Policy of America” is to be chiefly determined by consulting the 
barometer, he now reduces the origin of our civil war to a matter 
of climate and temperature. 


“ The springs of history are not, as was for a long time imagined, the machina- 
tions of statesmen or the ambition of kings. They are to be found in the silent 
influences of Nature. The philosopher will often detect the true causes of great 
political and social convulsions, of sectional hatreds and national attachments, in 
the shining of the sun and in the falling of rains.” p. 37. 


The reader is constantly reminded by the incessant repetition 
of this sentiment, how Mr. Bumble found the complete solution of 
Oliver Twist’s eccentricities in meat, and how Mr. Squeers ex- 
plained (in advance of Mr. Buckle’s school of philosophy) a certain 
extraordinary outburst of feeling; “It’s Natur’, sir! all Natur’! 
Ah! Natur’s a rum’un, is Natur’!” 

The great advantage of this theory, as Professor Draper an- 
nounces, is that it promotes the work of reconciliation between 
the two sections. “ Estrangements subside when men mutually 





* History of the American Civil War. By Joun Draren, M. D., LL. D., cc. 
Vol. L New York. Harper & Brothers. 1867. 
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inquire into the philosophical cause of each others’ obliquities, when 
they comprehend that there overrides so many of their apparently 
voluntary actions, a necessary, an unavoidable constraint ”—p. 37. 
It is certainly easy to smooth over past dissensions by laying the 
blame on the thermometer, but this view of its “irresistible in- 
fluence” is unfortunately not calculated to allay our apprehensions 
for the future. How is “ permanent reconstruction ” to be effected 
with the usual averages of weather? Nor does the Professor 
ignore this view of the subject. He rather plumes himself on pre- 
dicting with the cold-blooded complacency of scientific certainty 
the renewal of these sectional controversies, so long as spring 
and summer, seed-time and harvest shall return. “To scientific 
history,” he says (p. 37), “foreknowledge is not impossible” 


“ The conditions that brought on this conflict exist in other directions, and will 
in due time exert their deleterious power. * * * Varied climate and oppos- 
ing interests will tend to renew these contests hereafter. If this has been the 
issue between the North Atlantic and the Gulf States, what may not be expected 
from the rivalries of the dwellers in the Great Basin, those of the Pacific Slope, 
those of the Columbian Northwest—the Germany of America? The imperial re- 
publie shortly to be made manifest has a Persia, an India, a Palestine, and a 
Tartary of its own.” (p. 29.) “The American Teuton of the Northwest, a re- 
publican and monogamist by nature, as is the corresponding man in Europe, will 
in future generations have controversies with the American Tartar of the Great 
Sandy Plains, and with the American theocrat and polygamist of the Great 
Basin.” 


Happily the Professor is able to discern some milder features in 
the prospect. The thermometer will not always be at blood and 
fever heat. 


“The arts of Eastern life, the picturesque orientalism of Arabia, will be re- 
produced in our interior sandy desert, the love songs of Persia in the dells and 
glades of Sonora, and the religious aspirations of Palestine in the similar scenery 
of New Mexico.” (p. 103.) 


But there is one most alarming picture that baffles analysis, and 
defies even “scientific foreknowledge.” Fortunately the field of 
vision is a distant one. 


“The distribution of heat is comparatively symmetrical in the old settled states 
of the East, but it is very different in the West, In the valley of the Colorado 
the mean heat of summer rises to 90°; across the mountains on the coast it is 
only 60°. In places but an insignificant distance apart, there are the most vio- 
lent contrasts. Thus, in the San Joaquin Valley the mean heat for June, 1852, 
at 8 P. M., was 108°40°, while at Monterey, on the Pacific, 150 miles distant, the 
corresponding mean heat was 63°2°, a difference of 45°, What must be the in- 
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evitable result in the Pacific region in the course of a few generations? Climate 
irresistibly modifies men; and here are the most extraordinary differences in 
very restricted areas. If climate impressions are at the bottom of the dreadful 
collision between the Southern and Northern sections of the Atlantic regions, 
through which we have so recently passed,—what is the future that must be 
prognosticated for the inhabitants of the Pacific, when such impressions must be 
much more abrupt and much more profound?” p. 54. 


We will do Professor Draper the justice to say that, notwith- 
standing all allowances made for the base and irresistible influence 
of the thermometer, he does not conceal the fact that slavery and 
rebellion were enormous crimes—and in the closing pages of his 
book he depicts with a powerful hand, and in language of glowing 
eloquence, the terrible retribution that they have brought upon 
their promoters. Not the least interesting and valuable chapters 
of the book are those in which “The accusations of the South 
against the North,” and their reasons for secession—accusations 
and reasons never put forth in any authentic or collected form by 
the seceders themselves—are fully stated from a Southern stand- 
point. In these chapters all the charges and complaints ever ful- 
minated by Southern editors or authors against the North, its 
political action, its institutions, and its society, with all the rea- 
sons for secession that distinctly or remotely influenced the South- 
ern mind, are powerfully grouped and stated; while in the suc- 
ceeding chapter they are briefly and conclusively answered. 

In a former number of the New Englander (Jan., 1866) in an Ar- 
ticle on Dr. Draper’s “Thoughts on the Future Civil Policy of Amer- 
ica,”—our general views upon the Buckle philosophy, and Dr. Dra- 
per’s applications of it, will be found, and they need not be here 
repeated. We have no disposition to depreciate the interest or 
importance of these “climate” theories. We freely admit that 
they have a certain truth and value, however extravagantly these 
may be overestimated by their modern disciples. Especially is 
it absurd to predict for the future of our country, through cli- 
matic influences merely, any such divergence of ideas as have 
prevailed in the past, when throughout the world, and on this 
continent especially, railroads, telegraphs, newspapers, inventive 
activity in every branch of science and art, an extraordinary 
intermingling of races, and a thousand other causes peculiar to 
the present age, are producing uniformity of civilization, phi- 
losophy, and manners, and even a universal interchange of lan- 
guage and literature, with a power that mocks at “isothermal 
lines” and with a rapidity which we find it difficult to realize. 
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Dr. Draper’s elegant volume has much of this extravagance, 
yet replete as it is with his great ability and learning, and 
written in his well-known brilliant and rhetorical style, it forms 
a valuable contribution to the history and literature of the war, 
and will be widely read, and always with instruction and en- 
joyment. 


Tue Seven Weeks’ War.*—The conflict for hegemony in 
Germany was the real cause of the late war, which terminated in 
the splendid triumph of Prussian diplomacy and Prussian arms. 
In the Schleswig-Holstein affair, both of these powers proceeded 
in antagonism to the public sentiment of Germany. They took 
into their own hands a matter which belonged, according to the 
general judgment of the German people, to the Confederation, and 
they were enabled to do this in consequence of their military su- 
periority. Austria fell back on the Confederation at last, simply 
to save the territory conquered from Denmark from being annexed 
by Prussia, and in taking this step violated the Convention of 
Gastein, wherein it was agreed by the two nations that the dispo- 
sition of the Duchies should be settled by Austria and Prussia 
alone, without the aid of the rest of Germany. Where both 
powers were actuated by selfish considerations, it is difficult to 
determine which was the most aggrieved party. Many think that 
either Denmark or Germany had a better right to complain of 
both the allies than either of them had to complain of one another. 
But, as we have said, the real conflict was one of long standing, 
and the Schleswig-Holstein difficulty simply precipitated the deci- 
sion of the question, whether the seat of power in Germany should 
be at Berlin or Vienna. 

In the management of the Prussian cause, both in the Cabinet 
and in the field, it is conceded on all hands that the most consum- 
mate ability was displayed. The skill, the dispatch, and the 
energy shown in the negotiations immediately antecedent to the 
outbreak of hostilities, were carried into the prosecution of the 
war. One is naturally reminded of the first campaign of the great 
Frederic in Silesia. Hanover, Hesse-Cassel, and Saxony were 
overrun with the Prussian forces, before the reigning princes in 





* The Seven Weeks’ War. Its Antecedente and its Incidents. By H. M. 
Hozier, F. C. 8., F.G. 8. .(Based upon letters reprinted by permission from 
“The Times.”) In two volumes, Philadelphia: J, B. Lippincott & Oo. Lon 
don: MacMillan & Co. 1867, 
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these States had time to take breath. The army of Hanover was 
cut off from codperating with Austria, and the theatre of the con- 
test was transferred to Austrian territory, The passage of the 
armies through the defiles of the Bohemian mountains and their 
subsequent juction, reflect the highest credit upon Prussian 
generalship, while the behavior of the troops in the field merits 
the highest admiration. The great and decisive battle of Kénig- 
gritz was won by a flank movement, which Benedek did not dis- 
cover or anticipate. Mr. Hozier is moderate and reserved in his 
criticisms upon the conduct of the Austrian leader. He wisely 
judges that we are not in possession of all the facts which are re- 
quisite for framing a verdict upon bis conduct in the momentous 
battle. These volumes, from the pen of the correspondent of the 
London Times, on the Prussian side, are a careful military history 
of the seven weeks’ contest. The operations of the armies are 
described in detail, and careful attention is requisite in order to 
follow the author in his narratives. The understanding of the 
text is facilitated, however, by frequent maps illustrative of the 
battles and of the prior movements of the contending armies. 


Memorrs or Parnce Atsert.—The Queen’s book is, on various 
accounts, a remarkable one, It is remarkable that a sovereign 
should open to the public a door of admission to the scenes of 
domestic love and of sorrow, which are here recorded. It is re- 
markable that it should be an English sovereign who breaks 
through this reserve habitual with kings and even with private 
persons, and invites a whole people to listen to the most sacred 
passages in the story of her life. The publication of this book is 
in singular contradiction to the views of propriety which are sup- 
posed to prevail in England more than in most countries. Here 
is a frank, unreserved history of the late husband of Victoria from 
his childhood up, including a record of the love, the engagement, 
and marriage of the Queen, and large disclosures respecting the 
particulars of their married life. In the composition of it, the 
Queen herself has taken an important part. Not only did the 
manuscript pass under her revision, but the work contains fre- 
quent paragraphs and memoranda from her own pen. It is plainly 





* The Early Yeare of His Royal Highness the Prince Consort. Compiled 
under the direction of Her Majesty the Queen. By Lieut. Gen. the Hon. G. 
Ganr. New York: Harper & Brothers. 186¢7. Portrait. 12mo, pp. $71. 
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the offspring of deep, affectionate feeling, which craves expres- 
sion, and finds a kind of satisfaction in dwelling on the virtues of 
the lost husband and on the details of his character and career. 
Yet, unexpected as such a work is, such are the good taste and 
good feeling that pervade it, the sincerity of love and of sorrow 
that dictate its composition, and the intrinsic interest of its con- 
tents, that only the over fastidious will find fault with its publica- 
tion. Occasionally, it is true, the tender feeling of a loving and 
sorrowful heart may have inspired a degree of communicativeness 
at which the reader wonders. For example, in connection with a 
quotation from an early letter of Prince Albert, in which he 
speaks of we as expressing “the harmony of different souls,” and 
as therefore less “egotistical and cold” than J, Victoria says: 
' “No one felt the truth and anguish of this more than the Queen 
after December 14, 1861, and never can she speak of ‘ my chil- 
dren,’ but always says ‘our’” (p. 157). Again, speaking of the 
Prince’s love for the songs of nightingales as heard in the woods 
at Osborne, Her Majesty adds: “The Queen cannot hear this note 
now without fancying she hears him, and without the deepest, sad- 
dest emotion” (p. 165). But every right-minded person who 
peruses this unique volume will feel a constant and constantly in- 
creasing sympathy and respect for the bereaved lady who has 
chosen thus to open her heart to the people. It is a beautiful 
picture of home affection and home life which she presents. It 
shows more impressively than sermon or homily could do, that 
tke real sources of happiness, and thus the real dangers and ex- 
posures of life, are the same for kings as for mean men. It is not 
the luxuries of a palace, or the sweets of power, or the incense of 
praise, or the pageantry and often wearisome ceremonial of a 
court, that give real joy to the soul. But it is friendship, the 
sympathy and companionship of heart with heart, the retired con- 
verse and intercourse of the domestic circle, which make up the 
most precious part of the happiness of princes. And these un- 
speakable blessings which, if they have at all, they have in com- 
mon with those who are born in inferior stations, they hold by 
the same precarious tenure as other mortals. Death may come 
and leave darkness in the household that was before peaceful and 
bright. 

The character of Prince Albert was worthy of all respect. He 
was carefully educated, being instructed in a variety of know- 
ledges which educated Englishmen generally think themselves at 
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liberty to neglect. All through his boyhood and youth we are 
struck with the regular, patient industry with which he addressed 
himself to his studies. He seems to have had, moreover, a grow- 
ing sense of responsibility for the beneficent use of the opportu- 
nities which were given him by his birth, and which came to him 
in consequence of his marriage with the ruler of a great empire. 
He was a man of refined and elevated sentiments, of pure Chris- 
tian principles, of excellent personal accomplishments, and warmly 
interested in plans for the improvement of all classes of the 
English people. The husband of a queen without being himself a 
king, he held a station of no common difficulty and embarrass- 
ment, especially in a country like England, which is tenacious of 
its independence and jealous of all intermeddling with its poli- 
tics on the part of foreigners. He had to avoid two extremes, 
On the one hand, he was obliged to refrain, as far as practicable, 
from giving offense to English prejudices, and on the other, he 
must preserve his own dignity and the influence which rightfully 
belonged to him as a husband, and not allow himself to be re- 
duced to a cipher. The narrative of his life is an ample testimo- 
nial to the success of his endeavors to act well his part. 

The very fact of the appearance of this book is one among the 
many signs that “the divinity that doth hedge a king” is fast 
vanishing. All the world is coming to know that sovereigns are 
merely human beings, with all the personal anxieties, griefs, joys, 
weaknesses, and liabilities of other members of their race. It will 
thus do its part indirectly and insensibly in helping forward the 
more popular and democratic tendencies which are rife not only 
in this country, but in all European states, and which seem des- 
tined either to obliterate monarchical and aristocratic govern- 
ment, or leave it but the shadow of its former self. To most 
readers, however, this more remote influence of the work will 
pass unnoticed. It will be read as an authentic revelation of the 
habits of feeling and of life which exist in a sphere inaccessible to 
most observers. It will be read still more, 2s a touching narrative 
of experiences analogous to those through which other human 
hearts are led, and capable, therefore, of stirring the fountains of 


sympathy. 


Lire or Jostan Quincy.*—Josiah Quincy was the descendant 
of Edmund Quincy, who came to Boston in 1633, in company 





* Life of Josiah Quincy. By his son Edmund Quincy, Boston: Ticknor & 
Fields, 1867. 8vo. pp. 560. 
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with the Rev. John Cotton. He was bern in Boston on the 4th 
of February, 1772. His father, an eminent patriot, died when the 
son was yet a child, so that he owed his early training to an ener- 
getic mother. He prepared for college at Phillips’ Academy, 
Andover, and graduated at Harvard in 1790. His father, in a 
paragraph of his will, had bequeathed to him the works of Sidney 
and of Locke, along with other works, adding to the list of titles, 
the fervent aspiration, “‘ May the spirit of liberty rest upon him.” 
His entire subsequent life was an impressive fulfillment of this 
parental wish. He entered Congress in 1805, and was a mem- 
ber of the House of Representatives until 1813, when he volun- 
tarily returned to private life. An ardent Federalist, he entered 
into the political combat of that day with the warmest zeal, and 
such were the boldness and severity of his speeches and their high 
ability, that he drew on himself the intense wrath of the Republi- 
can leaders in the National Legislature. It is remarkable, consid- 
ering the asperity of the political contests of that day and the 
temper both of Mr. Quincy and of Mr. John Quincy Adams, that 
the desertion of the Federal party by the latter and the support 
which he rendered to the embargo, never had the effect to inter- 
rupt their friendly relations or chill their mutual regard. After 
his withdrawal from Congress, Mr. Quincy had six years of com- 
parative leisure. He was repeatedly chosen a member of the 
Massachusetts Legislature, and in 1822 became the Judge of the 
Municipal Court of Boston, which office he resigned the following 
year, in order to accept that of Mayor of the same city. In this 
station he rendered important service to his native city, exerting a 
powerful influence in behalf of order and of public improvement. 
In 1828 he was elected President of Harvard College. His co- 
pious history of this institution was produced during his official 
connection with it. From his resignation in 1845 until his death 
in 1864, his time was not idly spent, but was devoted to occupa- 
tions suitable to a dignified old age and to exertions having for 
their end the promotion of the cause of liberty in the land. 

We have given a very meagre outline of the leading events in 
the long and honorable career of Mr. Quincy. The biography of 
his son is filled up with interesting information closely relating to 
the subject of the memoir, and yet presenting incidentally alively 
historic picture of the times through which he lived. In his 
earlier days he discerned the aggressive and mischievous spirit 
engendered by slavery, and foresaw the dangers that would ulti- 
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mately overtake the country from the predominant influence of 
the Slave Power. His prognostications, which were heard with 
incredulity at the time when they were uttered, were fully veri- 
fied in the last years of his life. Among the many valuable 
services which this able and fearless citizen rendered to the 
country, his public, unwavering advocacy of the cause of freedom, 
is deserving of signal honor. The memoir before us is prepared 
throughout with excellent taste and judgment. It is a contribu- 
tion to the history, especially to the political history, of the coun- 
try ; and this is only one of its many titles to a warm welcome 
from the lovers of good books. 


Guitv’s History or Brown Universiry.*— The researches 
which Mr, Guild was called to make by way of preparation for 
writing the Memoir of Dr. Manning, the first President of Brown 
University, contributed to qualify him for the larger task which 
he has undertaken in the elegant'volume before us. A less sump- 
tuous typography would have made the work accessible to a 
larger number of the author’s fellow-alumni, but would never 
have satisfied so dainty a bibliographer as the esteemed Librarian 
of Brown. Turning from the exterior form to the contents of 
his history, we find it to contain a clear and sufficiently full narra- 
tive of the general progress of the college from the beginning, 
embracing sketches of the successive Presidents; an account of 
the Library (which is one of the best for its age in the country) ; 
an account of the charter, the spirit of which is on the whole 
very judicious and catholic; a narrative of the benefactions re- 
ceived by the college; a description of the coliege buildings ; to- 
gether with various other chapters on special topics germane to 
the subject. One of the most interesting portions of the work is 
the full list of Commencement programmes, from the foundation of 
the Institution. In 1769, we find the following title: “The 
Americans, in their present circumstances, cannot, consistent with 
good policy, affect to become an Independent State; a Forensic 
Dispute.” Thus we have glimpses of favorite themes of discus- 
sion among college students at different points along the century 
during which the college has existed. We are glad to see that due 





* History of Brown University, with Illustrative Documents. By Reuse 
Aupaipes Guitp, Librarian of the University, Author of “ Life, Times, and Cor- 
respondence of James Manning,” etc. Providence, R.I. 1867. 
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justice is done to the princely munificence of Nicholas Brown and 
his kinsmen and connections, to whom Brown University is so 
largely indebted for its endowment. 

The President of Brown University must be, according to the 
charter, “of the denomination called Baptists, or Antipsdo- 
baptists.” There are two governing bodies, the Trustees and the 
Fellows, with “ distinct, separate, and respective powers.” The 
Trustees are thirty-six in number, of whom twenty-two must be 
Baptists, five Quakers, four Congregationalists, and five Episcopa- 
lians, The Fellows (including the President) are twelve, of whom 
eight must be of the Baptist denomination, and the rest may be 
chosen indifferently from any or all denominations. For all 
measures the joint concurrence of the separate boards is required, 
except for the conferring of degrees, which belongs exclusively to 
the Fellows. The initiative is given by the Fellows in the making 
of college laws, and in some other matters, but the concurrence 
of the Trustees is requisite to give validity to their action. “The 
places of Professors, Tutors, and all other officers, the President 
alone excepted, shall be free and open for all denominations of 
Protestants.” No religious tests are to be allowed, save the re- 
quirement respecting the President. The ratio given to the 
several denominations in the government is supposed to represent 
their relative strength in Rhode Island at the time when the 
charter was framed. 

Brown University has had a series of able men in the Presi- 
dential office. It has generally been managed by them in a liberal 
and generous spirit, as regards the various religious denomina- 
tions whose representatives constitute the minority of the govern- 
ing boards. This was true of the administration of President 
Wayland, whose services to the college, as well as to the church 
and the world, are soon to be set forth in a carefully prepared 
biography. The resignation of Dr. Sears has left the place of 
President for the time vacant; and the duties of the office are at 
present filled by Professor George I. Chace, a gentleman whose 
admirable qualifications as a college instructor and disciplinarian 
are well known to the graduates of Brown for the last thirty 
years. 

Although Brown University is only a century old, there is some 
doubt about important circumstances attending its origin. There 
is the same sort of debate as that which takes place concerning 
the origin of Rome, or—to come down to later times—concerning 
the origin of Andover Seminary. In particular, the agency which 
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Dr. Stiles and his Congregationalist friends had in reference to the 
beginning of the college, is a controverted question. Wehave no 
doubt that the statements of Mr. Guild on this part of the history 
are candidly made, and from a full conviction of their truth ; but 
we are equally certain that further researches will establish the 
fact that Dr. Stiles was not employed merely as a clerk to draft a 
charter, but that he and his friends were one party in consulta. 
tions preliminary to the establishment of the institution. How it 
happened that a plan different from that which Dr. Stiles pre- 
ferred was actually adopted, is a question into which we cannot 
here enter. It is trae, as Mr. Guild states, that Dr. Manning 
proved to be the leading person in the organization of the college. 
He thought that Rhode Island was the suitable place for it, on 
account of the preponderance of his own denomination in that 
colony. In sailing up and down the broad bay of Narragansett, 
it has occurred to us that he may have been insensibly influenced 
by what led John the Baptist to A®non, near Salem—* because 
there was much water there.” 

There is no need of commending Mr. Guild’s entertaining and 
instructive work to the attention of all persons who are interested 
in American colleges. 


Ex-Presipent Monroe on GoveRNMENT.*—President Monroe 
is generally thought of as belonging to that class of great men, 
who have greatness “thrust upon them.” He was a favorite of 
Jefferson, and promoted by him, and becoming Madison’s Secre- 
tary of State, the way was paved for his advancement to the pre- 
sidency, in the “era of good feeling” which preceded a new or- 
ganization of political parties. How few even of our professed 
politicians have ever perused Monroe’s book in defense of his con- 
duct as ambassador to France, or Washington's sharp strictures 
upon the statements contained in it! It may be that the popular 
judgment underestimates the talents of Monroe; but the present 
work will scarcely add to his reputation. It is a dry comparison 
of our system of government with the systems of the ancient 





* The People the Sovereign; being a Comparison of the Government of the 
United States with those of the Republics which have existed before, with the 
Causes of their Decadence and Fall. By James Monror, Ex-President of the 
United States, de. Edited by Samuzt L. Gouvernevr, his grandson and admin- 
istrator. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott & Co. 1867. 
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states,—Athens, Lacedemon, Carthage. It is composed, of course, 
without the advantage of the light which more recent investiga- 
tions in ancient history throw upon the subject. The views ad- 
vanced are not characterized by peculiar originality or force. We 
extract a brief passage, a favorable specimen of the author’s 
style :— 


“Our system is two-fold, State and National. Each is independent of the 
other, and sovereign tu the extent, and within the limit of specified powers. The 
preservation of each is necessary to that of the other. Two dangers menace it; 
disunion and consolidation, Either would be ruinous. It was by our union that 
we achieved our Independence and liberties, and by it alone can they be main- 
tained. It must, therefore, be preserved. Consolidation would lead to monarchy 
and to despotism, which would be equally fatal. That danger must be averted, 
Both governments rest on the same basis, the sovereignty of the people.” 
(p. 22.) 


BELLES LETTRES. 


Dr. Hottann’s New Porm.*—This poem is a metrical tale, or 
novel in verse, somewhat like Mrs. Browning’s “ Aurora Leigh,” 
or Tennyson’s “ Princess,” in the attempt of the author to unite 
in one the characteristics of a novel with the higher qualities of 
poetry. The writer, who makes this attempt, complicates his task 
and increases the hazard of failure; for his work must be success- 
ful as a tale, and also as a poem; and the tale and the poem must 
naturally and gracefully blend together. That the author has the 
soul of a true poet as well as his “gift of numerous verse,” no 
candid or generous critic can deny. There are passages in 
Kathrina which bespeak the highest gifts of inspiration, fired by 
genuine pathos and the rhythm of which should satisfy a very 
fastidious ear. These passages are not few, and they are but the 
promise of higher achievements than any which the author has 
yet attained. We cannot, however, praise the work as a story, or 
a tale. The theme is noble, and the author’s conceptions of it are 
as fervent as could be desired. There is no defect of feeling or 
spirit in him. He writes from the heart and expresses no more 
than he thinks or feels. But the machinery of the story is scarcely 
up to the requisities of his theme. The tale is too obviously 
manufactured for the moral. The incidents are too artificially 
contrived and awkwardly connected with one another. There is 





* Kathrina: Her Life and Mine. Ina Poem, By J. G. Hotranp, Author of 
Bitter Sweet. New York: Charles Scribner & Co. 1867. 
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too great literalness in the possible facts, and too much awkward- 
ness and unnaturalness in the extraordinary positions of the narra- 
tive, as well as too great strain and violence in the expressions of 
the emotions of the hero. The blasphemous skepticism of Paul is 
scarcely made to justify itself to the mind of the reader. It rises 
into an excitement, which is too high for the occasion, and goes off 
into incoherent utterances to which the responsive sympathies of 
the looker-on are not readily aroused. His recovery to himself and 
to God are not sufficiently psychological to satisfy our curiosity or 
to leave a distinct and glowing impression. However sudden and 
complete such a conversion might be, and however truthful it may 
be to assume it to occur at the death-bed of a wife like Kathrina, 
it is not justified to our thoughts by the exhibition of the pro- 
cesses which led to it. Poetical justice or poetic truth requires 
that the varied and gradual workings of all these events on the in- 
ner life of the subject of them should be depicted at length, till 
they culminate at last in his complete moral recovery. This leads 
us to observe that for a poem or tale which has to do preéminently 
with the affections and the religious feelings, Kathrina is far too 
objective. Its pictures of the outer world are graphic—but delin- 
eations of feeling are scarcely attempted. Hence it is hard, objec- 
tive, and emotionless, when it ought to be tender, subjective, and 
emotionful. 

Dr. Holland has one very great merit for which we cannot com- 
mend him too highly. He is a thorough New Englander in his 
themes and associations. He is content with the scenes with 
which he has himself been conversant, and the life with which he 
has sympathized. He has persisted in the purpose to turn this 
material into higher poetry. That this material is capable of such 
application, such a Poem as Whittier’s “Snow-bound ” furnishes 
decisive evidence. But still it remains true that the New Eng- 
land scenery and the New England life are not as readily glorified 
and gilded by the imagination as the scenery and life of other 
countries. The Trosachs and a Covenanter’s communion season are 
more readily translated into poetry than Mount Holyoke and a 
Puritan prayer meeting in Hadley. That Dr. Holland has not 
fully succeeded is, however, no reason why his partial success is 
not eminently commendable, nor why he should not try again. 
Let him study more of the “ grand style” which Matthew Arnold 
conceives so essential to poetry, and which is the same thing as the 
ideally elevated and refined. Let him in seeking the grand avoid 
the stilted and the grandiose. In rendering the simple and the 
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sweet let him avoid the rude and coarse both in language and 
association, and he will attain the noble aim which he has ob- 
viously proposed to himself—to become the faithful exponent of 
the homely life as well as of the Christian faith of rustic New 
England. 

That he seeks to represent the latter will of course expose him 
to a severe criticism of his weaker points in some quarters. It 
would not be surprising if certain writers, who find it convenient 
to shelter their Pagan faith and their Pagan venom under the con- 
venient name of liberal Christianity, should be unjust to the real 
excellencies of this poem, because it represents what they some- 
times patronizingly call Christian or Calvinistic ideas. The intol- 
erance of such a spirit is manifest by the fact, that these very critics 
sometimes find poetry when there is only pantheism, provided 
it be put forth as poetry by one whom they are taught to admire 
as theologian, philosopher, and sage. 


Story or Doom, anp oTHER Porms.*—We prefer the “ other 
poems” decidedly to “the Story of Doom,” which we have tried 
to think interesting, but could not succeed; not that it is with- 
out many points of striking excellence, but it is hard to fulfill so 
bold an effort as the writer proposed in writing a poem of the 
world before the flood. Of the other long poems, “ Laurance” 
seems exquisite in feeling and words, and “Gladys and her 
Island” is admirable in its moral, though forced in its conception 
and execution. The shorter poems are like Jean Ingelow, some- 
what farfetched and bizarre, and abounding in the choicest and 
tenderest passages. 


Proressor Conrneton’s Alinetp.t—We have read Professor 
Conington’s Aineid through from beginning to end with no little 
pleasure; and we think the Roman poet has reason to thank his 
translator for this new introduction to the ever growing multitudes 
who speak English. Perhaps he might even thank him for having 
adopted a livelier measure than his own, or than that of his earlier 
translators; for many a reader, we believe, will be beguiled to 





* A Story of Doom and other Poems. By Jean Incetow. Boston: Roberts 
Brothers. 1856. 

+ The Aineid of Virgil. Translated into English verse by Jonn Contmerton, 
M. A., Corpus Professor of Latin in the University of Oxford. New York: W. 
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read on and on in this sprightly octosyllabic verse, charmingly 
varied as it often is by the introduction of the verse of six sylla- 
bles, who might tire of the statelier style of Dryden. 

Nor is this quicker and more inspiriting measure ill-suited to the 
substance of the poem itself; ‘or, although it is an epic, it abounds 
in passages to which even the dignified Latin tongue, thrown into 
dactylic hexameters, is better fitted than the long iambic verses 
in which Virgil has usually been presented to us in English. 

It is to be observed also that Professor Conington has not been 
led by his familiarity with the language of Virgil to slight the 
power of his mother tongue. His diction is strikingly idiomatic, 
—so entirely so that one can hardly believe that he translated from 
the open book, but rather that he possessed himself completely of 
the poem with all its imagery, and then reproduced it by a kind of 
independent activity of his own mind 

To illustrate these several points, we cite a passage from 
the death of Nisus and Euryalus, first in the original, and 
then from the versions of Dryden, Pitt, and Conington, succes- 
sively, as follows :— 


Talia dicta dabat: sed viribus ensis adactus 
Transabiit costas, et candida pectora rumpit. 
Volvitur Euryalus leto, pulchrosque per artus 

It cruor, inque humeros cervix collapsa recumbit: 
Purpureus veluti cum flos, succisus aratro, 
Languescit moriens; lassove papavera collo 
Demisere caput. pluvia quum forte gravantur. 

At Nisus ruit in medios, solumque per omnes 
Volscentem petit; in solo Volecente moratur. 
Quem, circum glomerati, hostes hinc comminus atque hinc, 
Proturbant, Instat non secius, ac rotat ensem 
Fulmineum; donec Rutuli clamantis in ore 
Cordidit adverso, et moriens animam abstulit hosti. 
Tum super exanimum sese projecit amicum 
Confossus, placidaque ibi demum morte quievit. 


“In vain he spoke, for ah! the sword, addrest 
With ruthless rage, had pierced his lovely breast: 
With blood his snowy limbs are purpled o’er, 
And, pale in death, he welters in his gore. 

As a gay flower with blooming beauties crowned, 
Cut by the share, lies languid on the ground ; 
Or some tall poppy, that o’er-charged with rain 
Bends the faint head and sinks upon the plain ; 
So fair, so languishingly sweet he lies, 

His head declined and drooping as he dies. 
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Now ‘midst the foe distracted Nisus flew; 
Volscens and him alone he keeps in view. 

The gathering train the furious youth surround ; 
All, all unfelt ; he seeks their guilty lord; 

In fiery circles flies his thundering sword ; 

Nor ceased, but found at length the destined way ; 
And buried in bis mouth the falchion lay. 

Thus covered o’er with wounds on every side 
Brave Nisus slew the murderer as he died ; 
Then on the dear Euryalus his breast, 

Sunk down and slumbered in eterna] rest.” 


“Too late he speaks, the sword, which fury guides, 
Driven with full force, had pierced his tender sides, 
Down fell the beauteous youth; the yawning wound 
Gushed out a purple stream, and stained the ground. 
His snowy neck reclines upon his breast; 

Like a fair flower by the keen share oppress’d: 
Like a white poppy sinking on the plain, 

Whose heavy head is overcharged with rain, 
Despair and rage and vengeance justly vowed, 
Drove Nisus headlong on the hostile crowd : 
Volscens he seeks: on him alone he bends ; 

Borne back and bored by his surrounding friends, 
Onward he pressed, and kept him still in sight, 
Then whirled aloft his sword with all his might: 
The unerring steel descended while he spoke, 
Pierced his wide mouth and through his weazen broke: 
Dying he slew, and staggering on the plain, 

With swimming eyes he sought his lover slain: 
Then quiet on his bleeding bosom fell 

Content in death to be revenged so well.” 


“In vain he spoke: the sword fierce driven, 
That alabaster breast had riven. 
Down falls Euryalus, and lies 
In death’s enthralling agonies : 

Blood trickles o’er his limbs of snow ; 

‘ His head sinks gradually low:’ 

Thus severed by the ruthless plough, 
Dim fades a purple flower: 

Their weary necks so poppies bow, 
O’erladen by the shower. 

But Nisus on the midmost flies, 

With Volsecens, Volscens in his eyes; 

In clouds the warriors round him rise, 
Thick hailing blow on blow: 

Yet on he bears, no stint, no stay ; 
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Like thunderbolt his falchion’s sway : 
Till as for aid the Rutule shrieks 
Plunged in his throat the weapon reeks: 
The dying hand has reft away 

The life-blood of its foe. 
Then, pierced to death, asleep he fell 
On the dead breast he loved so well.” 


Miss Mvuntsacn’s Novets.—We shall not take the trouble to 
quote the titles of this infinite series of books. To judge from the 
volumes which we have examined, they are a heap of rubbish. 
They are of a high sensational order,—worthy in this respect 
of the classic pen of Sylvanus Cobb, Jr. As romances they are 
silly and melodramatic to the last degree. Regarded as histories, 
they are, to a great extent, dismal fabrications. Henry VIII. and 
Frederic the Great, whatever their sins, were neither of them the 
completely absurd personages which they are figured to be on the 
pages of these “historical romances.” And yet these ridiculous 
stories, in which so many love-sighs, so many awful frowns, and 
a given number of ecstatic kisses, are mixed together in a sort of 
hash, seem to be widely read even among people who cannot be 
charged with a want of cultivation. Is the public taste declining? 


Are really good novels so impossible to be procured, that hungry 
readers are obliged to feed on husks? It is a pity that the book 
market is not supplied with something better in the way of light 
reading than these ineffably stupid, fantastic, interminable books, 
in which the passion is torn to tatters, and historical personages 
exhibited in caricature. 


Tae Sayines or Dr. Busnwacker.*—The “Sparrowgrass 
Papers” make one of the most genuinely humorous books which 
our literature has produced. The experiences of farming and rural 
life which they contain are as laughter-moving as anything in 
Dickens. The present volume falls far short of its predecessor, 
and is, on the whole, rather melancholy mirth, Here and there 
we meet with a brighter scintillation. “Up the Rhine” is such a 
passage. From this conversation of an inquisitive English traveler 
with the author, on a steamboat on the Rhine, we copy the fol- 
lowing :— 





* The Sayings of Dr. Bushwacker, and other Learned Men. By Frepenic S. 
Cozzens, author of “ Sparrowgrass Papers,” etc., et al. New York: A. Simpson 
&Co. 1867. 
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“ Going to Switz’land ?” 

“ Ves.” 

“Y’ got Moy for Switzerland?” 

“Moy? I beg your pardon.” 

“Yes, Moy—Moy ; got Moy for Switz’land?” 

“ Moy—do you mean money? I hope so, 

“Ged Gad, sir, no! I say Moy.” 

“Upon my word, J do not comprehend you.” 

“ Moy, sir, Moy!” rapping vehemently on the red cover of my guide book that 
lay upon the tabie. “I say Moy for Switz’land.” 

“Oh, you mean Murray.” 

“ Certainly, sir, didn’t I say Moy ?” 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


“Tue Art or Composirion”* anp THE “Art or Dts- 
coursE.”+—No art is more difficult to teach than the art of Compo- 
sition. Any person who has attempted to teach it must be aware 
how much easier it is to compose than to teach others to com- 
pose. He must have discovered how utterly useless any system 
of rhetoric is to one who has no ideas; and how very hard it 
is to make any system of rhetoric serviceable to one whose 
habits of writing are already formed. The difficulty has been 
caused in no small part by the fact, that in most treatises upon 
rhetoric very little attention has been paid to that most important 
branch of the subject—the invention of thought. We have been 
overwhelmed with rules and examples relating to style, but how 
to produce thought—in what way we may systematically investi- 
gate a subject, this, so copiously treated of by the ancient rhetori- 
cians, has been almost entirely neglected by the moderns, appa- 
rently because the ancient system was not adapted to modern 
times, and no new system could be easily created. As a result, 
while general culture has been relied on very properly to produce 
thought, rhetorical training has consisted mainly of instruction in 
writing as a science not as an art, in methods of analysis rather 
than of synthesis, and in a system of cautions againsi faults, ra- 
ther than directions for the attainment of positive excellence. 

In the “Art of Composition” before us, Professor Day has 
attempted to remedy the defects of previous treatises. Recogni- 
zing the thought as the essential thing, he aims to develop the 





* The Art of Composition. By Henry N. Day. New York: C. Scribner & 


Co, 1867, 
+ The Art of Discourse, By Henry N. Day New York: C. Scribner & 


Co. 1867. 
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whole art of composition and the whole science of grammar from 
the thought. Recognizing rhetoric as founded not alone on logic, 
but on grammar, he analyzes thought, carefully separating that 
which we think and that of which we think from the thinking 
itself, thus relieving the logical predicate of that obscurity which 
has generally attended the modifiers, and which has been such a 
fruitful cause of inaccurate writing. Recognizing the importance 
of method in learning the art of composition, he begins at the 
simplest elements of grammar; classifies nouns, both Concretes 
and Abstracts—the latter expressing the Attributes of the former, 
namely, Qualities, Actions, Conditions, and Relations ;—explains 
Phrases and Clauses—the Elements of the Sentence, the modifica- 
tions of the Subject, of the Copula, of the Predicate, Abnormal 
Forms, the different kinds of sentences, the laws of Construction, 
Analysis, and the method of Explanation, embracing Definition, 
Narration, Description, Enumeration and Disposition, Division 
and Partition. Each point is fully illustrated, and exercises both 
oral and written are added. The whole is followed by a very in- 
teresting chapter on Symbolism in thought. We are very certain 
that no scholar of fair attainments can faithfully study this work 
without attaining to proficiency in the Art of Composition; and 
that teachers who use this work will find composition-writing no 
longer regarded by their pupils as a mere drudgery. 

In the “ Art of Discourse” we have a reconstruction of the 
author’s Elements of the Art of Rhetoric previously published. 
The new work is a great improvement on the old. The leading 
feature is the prominence given to the subject of Invention, 
although the chapters on style are admirable for their method and 
clearness. Under the head of Invention we have a statement of 
the objects of all discourse, Explanation, Confirmation, Excitation, 
and Persuasion; the various processes by which these objects may 
be accomplished, with the nature, theme, and laws of each. Under 
the guidance of such a system the student is no longer forced to 
work in the dark. He has a single theme, and a single purpose. 
If his object is to explain he knows the methods of explanation, 
and which is most appropriate to his theme. If his object is Per- 
suasion he is not left to mingle explanation, and argument, and 
appeals in indiscriminate confusion, but he knows that knowledge 
must come first, conviction by argument next, and that only then 
can the feelings be reached so as to produce permanent results in 
action. And in every department he is directed as to the way in 
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which, and, so to speak, the place where he shall search for 
thought. He is not left to describe an object as a whole by vague 
generalities, but is taught to look at it in its parts, its relations, 
its attributes, to examine it as it is, to compare and contrast it 
with others. Training under such a system cannot fail to produce 
method in thought, and to open to the hitherto unprolific student 
avenues to thought of which he has had no conception. 

We are aware that many are disposed to decry all such systems 
of rules as either absurd or tending to stiffness and formality in 
writing. But we confess that we have never got over the weak- 
ness of believing that a knowledge of the rules of English Gram- 
mar is serviceable to a writer, even though he rarely thinks of a 
rule as he constructs a sentence. And in like manner, while the 
skillful writer will seldom recur to rhetorical rules as he composes, 
we believe such rules to be of the utmost value to the learner, 
without which he will be a loose and immethodical thinker and 
writer. In this belief we cannot but express the hope that these 
works of Professor Day may come into general use in our schools 
and colleges. 


ScHELE pE Vere’s Srupies in Eneuisu.*—This new work by 
Prof. Schele de Vere contains many curious and striking facts in re- 
lation to a theme which is attracting more and more of public in- 
terest and attention. It is written in a pleasing style, and will be 
read with enjoyment by many persons, especially by those who 
bring to it but little previous acquaintance with the subject. 
Readers of sound philological training will find in it a good deal 
which must be trying to their sensibilities, It is not the absence 
of scientific form to which we refer: no one would think of that 
as a defect to be complained of ina book designed for general cir- 
culation. But even in a popular work we justly demand precision 
of thought and accuracy of statement. To see how far the book 
before us may be regarded as satisfying this demand, we turn, 
almost at random, to page 28. Here we read that “in England 
it (the Latin) never superseded the old Gaelic.” Very true: “the 
old Gaelic” was never spoken in England, and of course could not 
be superseded there. But, doubtless, our author meant to speak 





* Studies in English; or, Glimpses of the Inner Life of our Language. By 
M. Scongte pe Vere, LL. D., Professor of Modern Languages in the University of 
Virginia. London: Triibner and Company, 60 Paternoster Row. 1867. 8vo. 
pp. 865. 
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of dialects which were actually used in England under the Ro- 
mans and were never superseded by the Latin; and these, it is 
well known, belonged to the Cymric, not the Gaelic division of 
the Celtic family. In accounting for this persistence of the earlier 
speech of Britain against the Latin, he says: “ It must not be for- 
gotten that while might and valor were on the side of the Romans, 
civilization and intelligence were with the Britons.” We are so 
little accustomed to think of the Britons of that period as equal or 
superior to their Roman conquerors in civilization and intelli- 
gence, that we look with curiosity for some supporting arguments 
or allegations. The next sentence runs thus: “The Jrish Celts 
were not only superior to all others of this race, but actually sent 
out teachers and missionaries to the adjoining countries.” This is 
disappointing; for it was the Britons whose civilization and intelli- 
gence had been invoked to explain the preservation of their language. 
It is just conceivable, however, that if, during the Roman occupa- 
tion of Britain, the Irish Celts had a highly advanced culture, this 
circumstance may in some way have helped the British Celts to 
maintain their language against the encroachments of the Latin. 
What then was the date of that Irish culture? The next sentence 
reads: “In the beginning of the fifth century, Christianity was 
already prevailing among them all, and had brought with it classic 
refinement and culture.” Now, it was about the beginning of the 
fifth century that the Romans withdrew from Britain: they were 
no longer established there, when St. Patrick introduced Cbristi- 
anity, and “with it refinement and culture,” into the before bar- 
barous Ireland. With these facts in mind, the reader will find 
some difficulty in understanding our author’s “therefore” in the 
next sentence: “Little Latin, therefore, in our English can be 
traced directly to this first invasion” [that of Britain by the Ro- 
mans]. How could the failure of the invading Romans to estab- 
lish their language in England be affected by a civilization of the 
Irish Celts, which did not begin tiil after England had been evac- 
uated by the Romans ? 

Opening again, at page 57, we find it stated that the Normans, 
“at the time of the Conquest,” introduced into English “the mod- 
ern &, for which, before that time, ¢ was used ;” but “at the same 
time we lost ch and A as gutturals, pronounced in the manner in 
which they now form so striking a feature of German.” But we 
could not have lost the digraph ch at the Norman Conquest, for 
“we” (i.¢. the Anglo-Saxons) did not have it before. And as 
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for the simple 4, it has the same pronunciation in German as in 
English. “The combinations sh and ch were, on the other hand, 
introduced with their French sounds, for they were as unknown 
to Saxon as they are still to German.” The French sound for the 
combination sh, which the French do not use, it might be hard to 
determine. The French sound of the combination ch is well 
known, but the example—child, for Anglo-Saxon cild—given by 
our author does not correspond to it. “And thus,” he says, “sal 
became shall:” as if, before the Normans came, the word had 
been sal; though, in fact, the Anglo-Saxon form was sceal (com- 
pare Gothic skal, Old High German sca/), which originally, no 
doubt, began with the sound of sk, but had perhaps acquired, even 
before the Conquest, its now established pronunciation. 

It is unnecessary to multiply examples of a looseness in thought 
and statement which unfortunately runs through the volume, and 
detracts very seriously from its value. A more excusable fault is 
the author’s tendency to magnify his subject by excessive and in- 
discriminate laudation of the English language. That any one 
language should combine in itself all possible excellencies is scarcely 
conceivable; and it is quite certain that the English is no such 
paragon. The claims of superiority often put forward in its behalf 
are the product of a conceit which no scholar should encourage. 
It is well for every man who has to speak and write English that 
he should have a just appreciation of the instrument he uses, that 
he should know it in its strength and its weakness, its advantages 
and its imperfections. Undue praise, indeed, defeats itself. We 
mistrust the eulogiums of a writer who does not fairly acknow- 
ledge the defects of his subject. And we believe that our language 
has enough of positive merit not to require the concealment or 
understatement of its defects—its harsh combinations of consonant 
sounds, its excessive sibilation, the baldness of its frequent mono- 
syllables, its limited capacity for making new words, the hetero- 
geneousness of its borrowed and scarcely assimilated materials, 
the looseness of its syntactical structure, its liability to grammati- 
cal indistinctness and ambiguity. Least of all is it worth while to 
treat defects as if they were absolute merits, as our author treats 
the almost complete loss in English of the old system of inflection 
and formation. To maintain that inflections and formative end- 
ings are a useless encumbrance, and that a language is better with- 
out them, reminds us too strongly of the arguments by which the 
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Fox in the Fable sought to persuade his fellows to part with an 
appendage of which his own unhappy fate had deprived him. 

Having thus criticised with freedom, though with regret, what 
we regard as the faults of this work, it gives us pleasure to ac- 
knowledge, in conclusion, the candid and liberal spirit in which it 
is written, and its author’s evident desire to extend and promote 
the philological study of English. 


Warrvey’s Lanevace anp Tue Stupy or Lanevacr.*—The 
object of Prof. Whitney in this work is not only to set forth the 
fundamental facts and principles of linguistic science, but to do 
this in a popular manner. He addresses himself, not alone to 
special students of philology, but to the great body of educated 
and intelligent people. He does not avoid the deeper questions 
connected with his subject, but he discusses them with a fulness of 
statement and an abundance of illustration which will make it easy 
for all attentive readers to follow and to understand him. Nor 
does he confine himself to certain portions of his subject, selected 
as more interesting to his own mind, or as better fitted for bril- 
liant and attractive exhibition. With real and consistent method, 
though with little formality of division and subdivision, he takes 
up, point by point, all that comes fairly within the scope of his 
plan, so that the careful student may derive from the book a sys- 
tematic and symmetrical view of the whole subject. 

In his first lecture he propounds the question, “why we speak 
as we do;” which seems a very simple query, but is shown to in- 
volve in its complete answer the whole theory of language. It 
suggests immediately the facts that every language is a tradition, 
handed down by teaching and learning from one generation to 
another; that every language varies with different localities, 
classes of persons, and even individuals that speak it; that every 
language contains much more than is found in the use of any one 
person; that it is really the aggregate of many vocabularies be- 
longing to different persons and classes of persons, all these vocab- 
ularies having enough of common material to serve the purposes 
of general communication :—still further, that every language is 





* Language and the Study of Language: Twelve Lectures on the Principles of 
Linguistic Science, By Wituiam Dwieat Warrvey, Pr fessor of Sanskrit and 
Instructor in Modern Languages in Yale College. New York: Charles Scribner 
& Company. Crown 8vo. pp. xi, 489. 
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subject to incessant change, in its sounds, its words, its meanings, 
and even its grammatical structure. 

In his second lecture he gives prominence to the fact that all the 
phenomena of language are the products of human action—of 
voluntary action under the influence of motives, though usually 
without the conscious purpose of making or changing language— 
of individual action, though requiring the concurrence of a com- 
munity to give them fixity and permanence; and on this ground, 
while admitting and explaining the analogies between language 
and physical organisms, he argues with convincing force against 
the theorists who would place language among the physical scien- 
ces, the sciences of material nature and necessitated phenomena ; 
and shows that its proper place is among those which deal with 
man’s spiritual being and its manifestations in time; that is, 
among the moral and historical sciences. He then traces, in a 
singularly clear and interesting manner, the production of in- 
flective and derivative forms by the composition of words origi- 
nally independent; and shows how these complex words, when 
once produced, are treated as simple expressions of the ideas for 
which they stand, without consciousness of or regard for their 
composite origin. 

While pointing out, in lecture third, the operation and effects of 
phonetic change, he is led to notice the extremely complex char- 
acter of articulate utterance: this he illustrates by a full descrip- 
tion of the different positions and actions of lips, tongue, and 
throat, required for the enunciation of the English word friendly 
—a description which leaves us amazed at ourselves that we ever 
learned to enunciate the word at all. Scarcely less curious are the 
examples given to show the immense variety of meanings which, 
by one association and another, develop themselves from a single - 
root-word: we instance particularly the English derivatives which 
come from the Latin pono. It is observed, however, that the ety- 
mology of words, though highly interesting and valuable as a 
branch of knowledge, is of little consequence as regards the prac- 
tical purposes of speech, a language being often used with the 
greatest propriety and power by those who know least of its ety- 
mological sources and relations. 

Lecture fourth exhibits the modes of linguistic growth. This, 
in English, is effected to a great extent by importations from 
abroad; in German, by new combinativns of its old material. As 
to the reason of the difference, we find the striking remark, that it 
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is wholly subjective, consisting in our own habits and preferences. 
We speak of compound words, like those so freely used in Ger- 
man, as being unsuited to our language, as contrary to its genius 
or its laws, its idiom or its analogy; but the real fact which lies at 
the bottom of these expressions is, that as a people we have not 
accustomed ourselves to such words or learned to like them. 

The causes which affect the growth of dialects are fully illus- 
trated from the history of the German and the Latin languages, as 
also from the successive conditions of our own language in Eng- 
land and America. Prof. Whitney, ia his fifth lecture, combats the 
view, which, strangely enough, has the sanction of some eminent 
names, that the primary condition of language is that of extreme 
dialectic subdivision, and that the progress of speech is from 
diversity toward uniformity; so that, for example, the idea of a 
single Germanic mother-tongue, as the source of all existing Ger- 
manic idioms, would be an illusion, the Germanic having never at 
any time shown less diversity of dialects than at the present. He 
makes it evident that dialectic differences, viewed in detail, and, 
therefore, also in their entirety, point back to an original unity of 
speech ; and that the same conclusion is unavoidable, if “we be- 
lieve (as everybody does) that the population of the earth, 
starting from one point, or from a limited number of points, spread 
itself out with the natural increase of the primitive communities. 
He shows how, by a comparison of our own language and those 
which most nearly resemble it, we are led to recognize three 
groups of dialects, Low-German, High-German, and Scandinavian, 
all belonging to one Germanic class, descended from one primitive 
Germanic language; how by similar comparisons we discover 
other classes of related tongues, Romanic, Celtic, Slavonic and 
Lithuanic, Greek, Persian, and Indian; and how by a further in- 
duction, proceeding on the same principles, we trace these to a 
primitive Indo-European language, the common parent of them all. 
The homé of this original Indo-European, he regards as wholly 
uncertain ; he shows that the common opinion which places it in 
the Iranian plateau, near the Hindu-Koh mountains, has no sub- 
stantial basis in history, or tradition, or the evidence of language. 
The mutual relations of the different main branches, the order 
in which they broke off from the common stock, or from early 
divisions of that stock, he considers as being, to a great extent, 
unknown and undiscoverable. But, on the othcr hand, the 
character of the primitive Indo-European people, prior to the sep- 
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aration, their modes of life, social and civil state, knowledge, art, 
and religion—these are not wholly unknown; some interesting 
details of them are given, as inferred from the words which can 
be shown with more or less certainty to have formed parts of their 
language. 

The sixth lecture takes up the branches of the Indo-European 
family in a brief review, which aims especially to point out the 
period and character of the earliest monuments by which they are 
known tous. The seventh gives the reasons for believing that the 
primitive Indo-European tongue, polysyllabic as it was and highly 
inflected, was developed from a language of monosyllabic root- 
words, something like the Chinese ; these root-words being of two 
kinds, the pronominal on the one hand, and those expressive of 
action and quality on the other. The next two lectures describe, 
naturally with much less fulness, the other groups of related 
languages, as raade out thus far, with certainty or with various 
degrees of probability, by philological research. The first and 
most interesting is the Semitic (including Hebrew, Arabic, etc.), 
which in many respects approaches nearest to the Indo-European, 
but is separated from it by the extraordinary feature of its trilit- 
eral, or rather triconsonantal, roots—a feature which, implying, as 
it does, a complete working over of the earlier radical elements, 
seems to render almost hopeless the attempt to make out a radical 
identity between Semitic and Indo-European. In Northern Eu- 
rope and Asia, Prof. Whitney recognizes a “Scythian” family, 
characterized by some remarkable peculiarities of structure, and 
consisting of five branches, the Ugrian (or Finno-Hungarian), 
the Samoyed, the Turkish, the Mongolian, and the Tungusic; but 
he does this with the understanding that it is to be taken as a pre- 
sumptive or provisional classification, and that the evidence ob- 
tained for a genetic relationship extending through all the five 
branches is not yet such as to command conviction. As for the 
remoter families—the Japanese and its kindred in northeastern 
Asia, the Dravidian or Tamulian in southern India—which some 
inquirers would connect with the Scythian, he is still less inclined 
to admit that any sufficient proof has been given for such a con- 
nection. The ancient Egyptian, with its later, but long extinct, 
descendant, the Coptic, was supposed by Bunsen to have affinities 
at once with the Indo-European and the Semitic, so as to form a 
connecting link between the two families; but Prof. Whitney con- 
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siders its affinity with the Semitic as by no means established, and 
still less its affinity with the Indo-European. 

The tenth lecture criticises various schemes for classifying 
languages not by descent, but according to their structure; 
especially the schemes of Max Miller and of Schleicher. The re- 
marks on the threefold division into monosyllabic, agglutinative, 
and infiective—or, as Miller calls them, family languages, nomadic 
languages, and state lunguages—are exceedingly acute and in- 
structive. Returning to the genetic classification, Prof. Whitney 
raises the question as to the comparative value of linguistic and 
of physical evidence of race. He holds that, as a general rule, 
connection of language implies connection of race; and that cases 
of a contrary kind—as those occasioned by the conquests of the 
Romans and the Arabs, who imposed their own languages upon 
alien races subject to their power—are of an isolated and excep- 
tional character. And if the indications of language are lizble to 
such exceptions, the same is true of the indications afforded by 
physical characteristics, as we see, for instance, in the physical 
differences between the Magyars of Hungary and their Uralian 
kindred, or between the Osmanli Turks and the wild tribes of 
Turkestan. While, therefore, the testimony of language and of 
physical science in regard to race is alike subject to uncertainty, 
the former has decided advantages in its fulness, its clearness, and 
its minuteness of distinction. As to the original unity of the 
species, or rather as to the bearings of linguistic science on this 
much-vexed question, Prof. Whitney comes to a conclusion which 
some may regard as disappointing, though all must admit the force 
and fairness of his argument. He holds that language furnishes no 
clear evidence on the subject, either one way or the other. The 
difference between widely separated languages, as Chinese and 
Sanskrit, is such that by philological reasoning we cannot prove or 
hope to prove an original connection between them; points of 
agreement we could doubtless discover, but not more than might 
be supposed to arise by pure accident between languages wholly 
unrelated. Yet, on the other hand, no amount of difference be- 
tween two languages, taken by itself, is irreconcilable with the 
supposition that they were originally connected ; for we can set 
no limit to the effects which the causes of linguistic diversity may 
produce, when operating under circumstances favorable to their 
action through indefinite periods of time. 

The subject of the eleventh lecture is the difficult and disputed 
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problem of the origin 6f language. Prof. Whitney holds that 
language, in its inception, as in its whole subsequent history, was 
the product of human agency; that it was divine, only in the 
sense that man was divinely endowed with the powers required 
for its production. The sufficient motive to the exercise of these 
powers he finds in the social instinct: man, as a solitary being, 
would never have invented language; but man, among his fellows, 
would feel the impulse to hold communication with them, and 
would be driven to devise the necessary means for this purpose. 
Language is not thought,as some have supposed; nor is it, as 
others have supposed, the absolutely necessary instrument of 
thought: it is only the most convenient and effective means for 
conveying thought from one mind to another. But how could 
men, thrown together without any language as yet formed, make 
the first beginnings? how could they first fix upon particular 
sounds as the signs of particular ideas? Was it through an imi- 
tation of natural sounds, the inarticulate voices of animate and in- 
animate nature? Wasit through the cries which in human beings 
are the spontaneous, untaught expression of joy, pain, anger, and 
other intense emotions? Was primitive language onomatopoetic, 
or was it interjectional? Prof. Miller, who stigmatizes these 
solutions as the bow-wow theory and the pooh-pooh theory, pro- 
poses a solution of his own, which others have named the ding- 
dong theory. His view, that the primitive man, when an idea 
struck his mind, would, by a spontaneous impulse, give out an 
articulate sound, as the bell rings when struck by the clapper, 
Prof. Whitney regards as without reason or even plausibility. 
He considers the onomatopoetic principle as the probable source 
of most of the primitive vocables, though some may have been 
supplied by interjectional utterances. After a very few were thus 
determined, others would be formed, as they were needed, by modi- 
fications of the material already obtained. 

The last lecture of the twelve is occupied mainly with the sub- 
ject of writing. It shows, in a most interesting manner, how 
much time and how many efforts were required to evolve the true 
ideal of writing, to make it an exact representation of spoken 
sounds by giving to each articulation its appropriate and constant 
sign. It shows, too, how far English orthography has fallen away 
from this ideal; how desirable, on many grounds, would be an or- 
thography worthy of the name; and how weak are the objections 
usually urged against such an orthography. 
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We have thus skimmed over the volume, touching here and 
there on the summa fastigia rerum, with the view of giving some 
idea of its varied and instructive contents. The attempt, we are 
sensible, has been a failure: we have misrepresented what we 
aimed to represent. Our brief, disjointed statements must appear 
abstract and inanimate, perhaps obscure; while the full and flow. 
ing style of the work itself, and its wealth of illustration, make it 
ir a high degree clear, vivid, and interesting. But we trust that 
most of those who look at this notice will read the book for them- 
selves, and thus be in condition to rectify our unintended in- 
justice. 


Norton’s Astronomy.*—This work, in previous editions, has 
been long before the public, and extensively used as a college text 
book. The present edition, largely rewritten, and greatly im- 
proved, both in matter and arrangement, uffers to colleges, and 
especially to the scientific schools so rapidly growing into import. 
ance in this country, a text book well adapted to the purposes of 
class instruction. If somewhat fuller and more mathematical, in 
some parts, than many of the treatises heretofore used in ordinary 
college instruction, it is not, we think, any too much so for a 
thorough college course, certainly not for institutions distinctively 
scientific, especially where astronomy is taught as a branch of 
higher engineering. The work is adapted, in a measure, to courses 
of greater or less extent, and to different grades of students, by 
having certain portions printed in smaller type, and other portions, 
including the more difficult mathematical discussions, wrought to- 
gether in an Appendix, so as to be studied or omitted, as may be 
desired. 

On certain points in Physical Astronomy, such as the Consti- 
tution of the Sun, the Phenomena of Comets, the Development of 
Stellar Systems, and the like, the author has contributed the results 
of his own investigations, and presented theoretical views of much 
interest and originality. 

The work, on the whole, well represents the present condition 
of Astronomical Science in its great facts and principles, and will, 





* A Treatise on Astronomy, Spherical and Physical; with Astronomical 
Problems, and Solar, Lunar, and other Astronomica: Tables. For the use of 
Colleges and Scientific Schools. By Witttam A. Norton, M. A., Professor of 
Civil Engineering in Yale College. Fourth Edition. Revised, remodeled, and 
enlarged. New York: John Wiley & Son, 585 Broadway. 1867. 
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we doubt not, be cordially welcomed by the classes for which it is 
particularly designed. 


Guizor’s Meprrations ON THE State OF CurisTIANniTy.*—This 
instructive volume by M. Guizot—the second of the series—was 
noticed in the New Englander for Oct. 1866. The translation, which 
professes to be made under the direction of the author, will make 
the work accessible to many who would not read it in French. 
It is printed with clear type and good paper. 


Fraser’s Report on THE Common Scuoots or America. t— 
The author of this report visited this country in 1865; landing 
May 24, and sailing the 4th of October. He was commissioned to 
examine and report upon the public schools of this country and 
the Canadas, and devoted himself very earnestly to the duties en- 
joined upon him. The results of his observations and reflections 
are embodied in this report—one of the blue books of 1866—a few 
copies of which have been sent to this country. While Mr. Fraser 
was with us he won many friends by the excellence of his charac- 
ter, the thoroughness of his investigations, the independence of his 
judgments, and the eminent fairness and uprightness of his inten- 
tions. The report before us has very satisfactorily fulfilled the ex- 
pectations which his friends had entertained. It is thorough, critical, 
generous, and just. The facts from which he derives his infer- 
ences are given in detail, the inferences are honestly and fairly 
expressed, and the testimony to all that is good in the theory and 
operation of our schools is justly made and generously accorded. 
Perhaps his facts might have been more philosophically arranged, 
and the facts themselves might have been more instructive by be- 
ing elaborated into forms which would have facilitated comparison, 
but the method adopted is more pleasant to read, and is more 
characteristically English—reminding us all the while of the ad- 
mirable national tendency to tread squarely and surely at every 





* Meditations on the Actual State of Christianity, and on the attacks which are 
now being made upon it. By M.Guuwor. Translated under the superintendence of 
the Author. New York: Charles Scribner & Co., 684 Broadway. 1867. 

+ Schools Inquiry Commissions, Report to the Commissioners appointed by 
her Majesty to inquire, &c., &c., on the Common School System of the United 
States and the Provinces of Upper and Lower Canada. By the Rev. Jamzs 
Fraser, M. A., Assistant Commissioner. London. 1866. 8vo. pp. 435. 
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step upon the solid footing of facts. Many of our readers will be 
anxious to know what the author thinks of our common school 
system. Perhaps some will assume that, as a matter of course, he 
was filled with unqualified admiration for its great superiority, and 
that he has expressed himself in language extravagant and lauda- 
tory enough to satisfy Mr. Horace Mann himself. This is by no 
means the case. Mr. Fraser is critical, but not ungenerous or un- 
just. Herein lies the chief value of his report, that it gives the 
judgment of an Englishman, who must necessarily look at our sys- 
tem from a point of view somewhat different from our own. That all 
the author’s criticisms are exactly true we will not assert, but that 
they all and many more deserve to be carefully considered we do 
not hesitate to affirm. The day for the declamation and laudation 
which were incident to the arousal of the mind of the public is gone 
by, and the time for scrutiny and criticism into the actual working 
of the system has come. We welcome the aid of every critic from 
another country, who reports of us with a spirit so friendly, and yet 
so fair as Mr. Fraser has done. 
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